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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE 





THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
ASSURES 
PERMANENT SATISFACTION 


THE TIFFANY BLUE Book- NOT ILLUSTRATED 
GIVES DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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ANNOUNCE 


TWO NEW SHOPS 
THE ASTOR TRUST BUILDING 


501 Fifth Avenue at 42d Street 


NEW YORK 
and 


THE TOWER BUILDING 


Peck & Peck 


Peck & Peck 


4 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


have specialized in hosiery for more 
than thirty years. For every occasion and purpose, 
street, evening, or sport wear, our hosiery represents 
the greatest value and the best quality obtainable. 


merchandise is sold only by our own 


shops and through our Mail Order Department. 


PECK & PECK 
EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 


586 Fifth Avenue at 48th St. 448 Fifth Avenue at 40th St. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Newport, R. I. 
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= Jranklin Simon 8 CO—ss 


4 Rue Martel Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 29 Jewin Crescent 


Misses’ Tailored Suits 


Showing the fashionable new lines 
advocated by the foremost 
couturiers of Paris 


j . <4 , 
| 









































No. 207—Misses’ Blocked Gabardine Suit, in navy, No. 211—Misses’ Serge Suit, in navy, black or white; 
beige or Copen. New model Directoire coat with deep straight front coat, pleated back with shirred fulness at 
rever collar, flared top cuffs; skirt with peg top and narrow sides accentuated by large simulated pockets; very wide 
belt; entire suit trimmed with cable stitching. 59 50 sash belt draws through an oddly shaped black-and-white 
14 to 20 years, ° buckle. Serge sailor collar with overcollar of faille silk; 

skirt belted and pleated with shaped hip yoke at sides. 

Same model of wool velour novelty checks. 49 50 
No. 209—Misses’ Braid-Trimmed Poiret Twill Suit, in 14 to 20 years. . 
navy or black; semi-fitted coat flares below sash belt, 


pleated inset panel at back extends below lower edge of : 
coat; collar, cuffs and border of coat trimmed with wide HATS and SHOES illustrated, from our shops. 


black silk braid, inset pockets; shirred top skirt drapes Prices upon application. 
into barrel fulness at sides. 69 50 ’ 
14 to 20 years. ° 








Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
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(THE 1917 model Wise Virgin doesn’t waste her 

time in keeping her lamp filled. She leaves the 
lighting system to the electricians and devote; 
herself to reading Vanity Fair— thus painlessly 
A ery a reputation for amusing conversation, 
Behold her brilliant reward, and, while you're g 
it, gaze on the horrid plight of those foolish 
virgins who don’t read Vanity Fair. 


Never!---What, Never?:--Well—Hardly Ever! 


DID YOU EVER - - - Sit across the table from a perfectly good man at Sherry’s 
and watch him stifle yawns while you racked your brain 
in a panic for something—anything—amusing to say? 


You could have amused him if you had read Vanity Fair 






























DID YOU EVER --- Have a clever woman say something witty at your ex- 
pense .before a whole reception and be utterly unable 
to think of a retort zutil half way home in the taxi? 


You could have routed her if you had read Vanity Fair 


DID YOU EVER --- Pick out a miserable failure of a play and endure 
agonies of boredom all evening along with your newest 
cavalier whom -you particularly wanted to fascinate? 


You could have selected a success if you had read 
Vanity Fair 


DID YOU EVER --~- Meet a great man at a tea and have him slip away to 
eat crumpets with a curly-headed flapper because you 
hadn’t read the new book he quoted, or seen the new 
comedy he admired, or even heard that Paul Dougherty’s 
technique had suffered a sea change? 


You could have chatted in sprightly fashion about all of 
them if you had read Vanity Fair 








ON’T allow yourself to have fatty degen- 


Every Issue Contains eration of the mind. Keep in touch with Every Issue Contains 
sete imamate be = the keenest and gayest intellectual life of the reine edt pb rae or Bes. 

am - ° ° . atl jo 
newest plays—with portraits. world. Insiston beingau courant of existence. recor pre Ag er. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: PARIS AND LONDON: The 
Stories and portraits of the new READ latest diverting news from the 
singers, composers, conductors European Capitals. 


and whatever is new about the DANCING: Outdoor dances, 
old ones. indoor dances, rhythmic dances, 
THE ARTS: Illustrated news cosmic dances. 


and criticisms of pictures, archi- FASHIONS: From Paris, Lon- 


"a 
tecture, books and sculpture. CONDE NAST, Publisher don and New York for all dis- 
HUMOR: The most original FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor criminating men and women. 
and amusing works of our DOGS AND MOTORS: Photo- 
young writers and artists. 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY graphs of the best-bred dogs and 


the best-built motors, with de- 
scriptions and timely discussion. 


PEOPLE: Striking and unusu- 
al portraits of celebrities who 


help make New York a brilli- of them. 

ant, fascinating merry-go-round. SHOPPING: An index to the 
SPORTS: An illustrated pan- best shops—what they sell; and a 
orama of golf, tennis, football, shopping offer that is bound to 


racing, polo and a dozen other interest alert men and women. 


outdoor and indoor sports. 25 CENTS A COPY $3 A YEAR And a cover in colors. 
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CORRECT CLOTHES 


FOR THE YOUNGER MAN 


CLOTHES THAT BEAR THE IMPRINT OF 
STYLE, OF GOOD TASTE, AND OF PERSONALITY. 
CLOTHES MADE OF THE FINEST MATERIALS, 
CUT WITH A MASTER’S SKILL, AND TAILORED 
WITH THAT CAREFUL ATTENTION TO DETAIL 


THAT IS OSUALLY TO BE OBTAINED ONLY 
IN CUSTOM-MADE GARMENTS. IN A WORD, 
CLOTHES THAT WILL APPEAL DIRECTLY AND 
IRRESISTIBLY TO THE YOUNG MAN WHO REAL= 
IZES THE OVERWHELMING IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING WELL DRESSED. 


THE YOUNG MENS CLOTHING DEPARTMENT: 
Is ON THE SIXTH FLOOR. 


Be ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY=-FOURTH AND THIRTY-FIFTH STREETS 


NEW YORK 
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DREICER «C2: 
Sfewels 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
~ NEW YORK ~ 

















NECKLACES, BEAUTIFULLY 
MATCHED AND GRADED; 
ALSO LOOSE PEARLS OF 
GREAT RARITY FOR AD-~ 
DITION TO CENTRES MAY 
ALWAYS BE SELECTED 
FROM THE DREICER COI; 
LECTION OF ORIENTAL 
PEARLS ——--——_— 


DREICER «C° 
Pearls 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
~ NEW YORK ~ 
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FOREIGN MATTER 


An Incomplete Return 
_ THE Morninc CALLER: “Vos you ze man vot safe mine little poy from drown. 
ing, yesterday ?” 

THE RESCUER (genially): “Yes, I am.” 

THE Morninc CALter: “Zen vhere’s his cap?”—The Sketch. 


Presence of Mind 
MISTRESS (from upper window): “Whatever are you doing out-of-doors at 
this time of night, Jane?” 
ROMANTIC MAID (whose young man has just departed): ‘Only throwing a 
few crumbs to the owls, Ma’am.’?—Punch. , 


The Purist 

THE MANAGER (at rehearsal, to the leading lady): ‘“’Ere, Miss Mortimer, you 
mustn’t talk like that to the Duke. You mustn’t say, ‘Wot are you a-doin’? 
You’ve got to speak King’s English. You must say, ‘Wot are you a-doin’ of?’” 
—The Sketch. 


A Respite 
“T won’t ’ave my old man with me this New Year, Mrs. ’Arris; ’e’s got six 
days for being drunk and using profound language to the police.”—The Tatler. 


Discretion 
ORDERLY OFFICER: ‘Why don’t you challenge me?” 
Latest CALLED-Up Recruit: “I didn’t know you were coming.” 
ORDERLY OFFICER: “What did the corporal say when he posted you?” 
Recruit: “I wouldn't like to repeat it to an officer, Sir.’—Punch. 


One to Jock 
IRATE PASSENGER (who sees his trunk on the platform as the train moves out): 
“Why didn’t you put my luggage in, you blithering old ass?” 
PorTER: ““There’s mair sense in yer trunk than there is in yer heid, mon. It's 
you that’s in.the wrang train!”—-The Sketch. 


Blood Will Tell 
Lapy (who has been damaged by motor-car): “I sez to the shover, I sez, 
‘You may ’ave an English nime, but your conduck’s Tooton.’”—Punch. 


The Dispensary 
M. O.: “What’s the matter with you, my man?” 
PRIVATE: “Valvular disease of the heart, Sir.” 
M. O.: “My word! How did you get that?” 
PrIvATE: “Last medical board give it me, Sir.”—Punch. 


Misleading 
Tue New Lopcer: “You'll find a pudding in that bag, Mrs. Harris. I shall 
be glad if you will take it out and heat it.” 
Mrs. Harris: “Thank you, sir; me and ’Arris is very partial to puddings.” 
—The Tatler. 


The High Cost of Loving 
Mistress (to maid who has asked for a raise): “Why, Mary, I cannot possibly 
give you as much as that.” 
Mary: “Well, Ma’am, you see, the gentleman I walk out with has just got a 
job in a munition factory, and I shall be obliged to dress up to him.”—Punch. 





Playing Safe 
SENTRY (for the second time, after officer has answered “Friend,” and come up 
close): “Halt! Who goes there?” 
OFFICER: “Well, what happens now?” : 
SENTRY: “I couldn’t tell you, Sir, I’m sure. I’m a stranger here myself.” 
—Punch. 


Broken English 
“THe BHAKTHI MaArGA PrASANGA SABHA.—At Nagappa Chetty Pillayar 
Vasantha Mantapam, 322 Thumbu Chetty Street, Georgetown, to-morrow 4 P. M. 
Bramhasri Mangudi Chidambara Bhagavatha will give a harikatha on ‘Pittukku- 
mansuman tha Thiruvilayadal.’”—Madras Paper. 


Breakfast Cheer-O! 

MorHe_R (to little Alice): “Just run up and call your father again, dear. Tell 
him breakfast will be cold, the letters have come, two bills and a notice from the 
Tribunal, and a crisis in the newspaper, and I’m not quite sure about his egg. 
—Punch. 


An Abandoned Industry 
Henry: “I see it be ordained as the farmers should grow pegs these times. 
Have you got any coming along, Jarge?” 
Grorce: “No, ’Enery; I ’aven’t taken no interest in pegs much since the 
missus died.”—The Tatler. 
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W. & J. SLOANE 


Inter'or Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














































PHILADELPHIA 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
BRIDAL JEWELS 
BRIDAL SILVER 


WEDDING RINGS 
Jeweled-Platinum-Gold 


THE HAND BOOK- Illustrated 


mailed upon request 


BAILEY, BANKS ¢ BIDDIE@ 


Jewelers since 1832 


Philadelphia 
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PROVIDENT 


“I am glad to hear you are saving up for a rainy day, 
Jennie.” 

“Quite right, my dear Uncle. I’ve almost got enough 
money saved up to buy one of those new silk umbrellas 
with a leather strap handle.” 


Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


Real Problems at the Front 
First C. O. (to trench stage manager): “I tell you what. Find me a man 
who can cook cutlets decently, and you shall have our second-best pierrot.” 
—Punch. 


Our Land-Workers 
MABEL (in overalls, discussing a turn for the village Red Cross Concert): 
“What about getting ourselves up as girls?” 
ETHEL (in ditto): “‘Yes—but have we the clothes for it?” —Punch. 


Logic in Khaki 

SERGEANT (to private taking bayonet practice): “Keep yer point up like yer 
doin’ now, can’t yer? You won't never get yer man if yer don’t keep yer 
point up. Have yer never done no bayonet practice before?” 

PRIVATE (just out of hospital, very bored): “I’ve done this ’ere to the bloomin’ 
Boches, I ’ave.” 

SERGEANT: “Oh, you ’ave, ’ave you? No wonder the War's lasted two anda 
’alf years.”"—Punch. 


A Man of “Metal” 
THE Lapy oF THE House: “If you are thirsty, you can have a glass of water.” 
THE Tramp: “No thank ye, Mum. I’ve a constitootion of iron, and water 
would rust it.”"—The Sketch. 


No Overtime 
Non-Com.: “What the devil are you doing down that shell-hole? Didn't you 
hear me say we were out against four to one?” 
GEorDIE (a trade-unionist): “Ay. Aa heard you; but da’ve killed ma fower.” 
—Punch. 


A Speaking Part 
Tue Actor: “My last appearance, laddie, was in ‘What Happened to Mary.’” 
His FrienD: “Oh, and what part did you play in that?” 
Tue Actor: “What Happened!”—The Sketch. 


Very Essential 
Mayjor-GENERAL (addressing the men before practising an attack behind the 
lines): “I want you to understand that there is a difference between a rehearsal 
and the real thing. There are three essential differences: First, the absence of the 
enemy. Now (turning to the Regimental Sergeant-Major), what is the second 
difference ?” 
SERGEANT-Major: “The absence of the General, Sir.”—Punch. 





Classy 
First WELL-KNown Actor: “How are you, old boy?” 
SECOND WELL-KNown Actor: “A1, old chap. How are you?” 
First WELL-KNown Actor: “C 3.”—The Tatler. 


False Friends 
“Are ye wounded, Terence?” 
“T am that, Michael; ’tis in the fut.” 
“Bad cess to thim body-shields! I niver had much faith in thim !”—Punch. 


Guilty as Charged : 
THE MAGISTRATE (to the diminutive prisoner): “There is no use your denying 
that you struck the policeman and that you were drunk.” 7 
THE Prisoner (looking at the big policeman) : “Is this the policeman I struck, 
your Worship?” 
THE MAGISTRATE: “Yes.” 
Tue Prisoner: “Then I must have been drunk!”—The Sketch. 
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Yes. that's the 
secret of nv 


© Ira Hill 


“You would hardly believe what this little cake of 
soap means to me! When my complexion was red, 
rough and blotchy, I was so ashamed that I never 
could really enjoy myself. I imagined that people 
avoided me—perhaps they did! 


“But the regular use of Resinol Soap—with a 
little Resinol Ointment just at first—has given me 
back my clear, healthy skin. I wish you’d try it.” 


And Resinol Soap truly merits its place among the 
finest toilet requisites. Not only is it a most effective 
skin tonic, but the most costly of soaps could not be 
more delightfully cleansing or purer—indeed, few 







fancy soaps can equal Resinol Soap in perfect free- 
dom from harsh, irritating alkali. 


Yet, with all this, Resinol Soap costs but twenty- 
five cents a cake—little enough when compared with 
what is often charged for other choice soaps, but 
sufficient to insure the utmost refinement of manu- 
facture, the utmost satisfaction in use. A week’s 
trial should suffice to make Resinol Soap your favorite. 


It is excellent, too, as a shampoo, for the bath, and 
for a baby’s delicate skin. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and the best dealers 
in toilet articles. For a trial cake, sufficient for a week’s use, 
write to Dept. 4-C, Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Do You Dare to Use Brilliant Colom 


Do you understand harmony by proportion? 


By tone? By lighting? 


Would you have the courage to put a brilliant 
blue Chinese jar against a soft grey wall on a 


table of black and red lacquer? 


Would you dare to use black moiré walls, black 
velvet hangings, black teakwood furniture, and 
three odd-shaped brilliant orange cushions on 
black velvet davenports, to set off your own 
fair coloring? 


If you love color, but are timid about using 
it in your home, you should consult the 





Interior Decoration 


Number 


APRIL 


Pouse€s arden 


The distinctive note of modern interior dec- 
oration is the judicious use of brilliant color. 
This issue of House & Garden shows you how 
to get daring effects successfully; how to apply 
modernist principles to practical use; how to 
choose the right papers, hangings, and furni- 
ture, and how to group them successfully. 


There is also a generous amount of garden ad- 
vice for the April garden-maker, and several 
pages of house building helps, 








Illustration from April House & Garden 


If you have furnishing and decoration problems to meet this spring, be sure to 
purchase a copy of this Interior Decoration Number at your usual newsstand now 


25 cents a copy $3 a year 
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New York 
Brooklyn 


OPPENHEIM. GCLLINS& © 3: 








Cleveland 





Philadelphia 


The Models Illustrated are 





to be had at All Our Stores 





F-30. In navy or black serge, with stitch- 
work in contrasting colors, white broadcloth 
collar and cuffs. 


F-32. Navy blue serge, wide belt of broad- 
cloth and patent leather. Collar, pockets and 
belt in green, Alice blue or gray. 


F-34.  Surplice model in navy or black serge, 
white satin collar and cuffs, braiding and 
fringe in contrasting shades. 


F-36. Navy or black serge with flaring 
sleeves of satin, taffeta collar in gray or gold, 
embroidery in blue and gold. 


Newark 


34th Street—New York 





| 19.75 
25.00 
| 95.00 


J 


35.00 


‘——_—__——<$_—_— alwa ys 
A Jouch of Distinctio i 


One-Piece Serge Dresses 


In Distinctive New Models 








To these attractive, long-line dresses, now so 
much the vogue, we have since early January 
devoted a special department. It is, perhaps, 
this very ability to foreshadow coming events 
in the Fashion World which gives to every 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co.’s model its delight- 
ful touch of distinction. 
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RE you neglecting your trees? 

A Do you know positively that 

they are strong and healthy— 

are you sure they are free from 
decay and disease? 





The owner of the tree shown above assumed that 
its condition was perfect, but he intended to find 
out seme day for a certainty. 


His neglect was fatal. The tree, sound in appear- 
ance to the untrained eye, inside was seriously 
decayed. One day a severe storm blew and the 
weakened tree gave way—ruined beyond saving! 
It was a case of “the last straw which broke the 
camel’s back.” 


Take no chances with your trees—have them 
examined now. 


But be sure to select Tree Surgeons of proved 
ability—experts who can save your trees without 
guessing or experiment. 


You wouldn’t think of entrusting your body to 
a hospital assistant nor your teeth to a dentist’s 
helper. To entrust your trees to untrained and 
inexperienced men is equally dangerous—as dan- 
gerous as neglect itself. 


Davey Tree Surgery Is Safe 


Your trees, many of them the product of several 
generations, are priceless. Once lost, they can 
not be restored in your lifetime, or that of your 
children. 


To whom shall you entrust them? There can be 
only one answer, for there is only one safe place 
to go—to Davey Tree Surgeons. 

Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery is time-proved; its 
record of successful performance for thousands of 
estate owners spans a generation. 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


this! | 


Safe—because the Davey Company is a successful in- 
stitution of financial stability and amply able to make 
good in every detail. 

Safe—because no Davey Tree Surgeon is allowed any 
responsibility until he has conclusively demonstrated 


his fitness. He must have served his full course of 
thorough practical training and sgentific study in the 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery—a school, the only 
one of its kind in the world, which we conduct for the 
specific purpose of drilling our men in Davey methods 
and Davey ideals. 

Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery has been endorsed 
as the best by the United States Government, after ex- 
haustive official investigation. 

Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery is recommended by 
thousands of prominent men and women whose en- 
dorsement you can accept with complete confidence. 
(Several such endorsements appear on the right.) 
Tree “patching” cannot save your trees. Only scien- 
tific, mechanically perfect treatment by men trained 
through years to the point of finished skill can be per- 
manently successful. And for such treatment by such 
men there is only one safe place to go—to Davey 
Tree Surgeons. 


Write today for Free Examination of 
your Trees 


—and booklet, “When Your Trees Need the Tree 
Surgeon.” What is the real condition of your trees? 
Are insidious diseases and hidden decay slowly under- 
mining their strength? Will the next severe storm 
claim one or more as its victims? Only the experienced 
Tree Surgeon can tell you fully and definitely. With- 
out cost or obligation to you, a Davey Tree Surgeon 
will visit your place, and render an honest verdict 
regarding their condition and needs. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
804 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, Kent, Ohio.) 


Branch Offices, with Telephone Connections: 
225 Fifth Ave., New York; 2017 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia; 450 McCormack Bldg., Chicago. 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, 
Hartford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Stamford, 
Jamaica, L. I., Morristown, N. J., Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City. Canadian Address: 81 St. Peter Street, 
Quebec. 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Company and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themseloes 
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Four Typical Letters From 
Hundreds 


By Satisfied Davey Users 


Mrs. H. W. Straley, Princeton, W. 
Va., and Washington, D. C.: 


“T wish to thank you for the splendid work 
done on my trees at ‘Strahlehurst,’ also to 
thank you separately and individually for 
the splendid young men.” 


Mrs. Richard S. Barnes, Washington, 
Conn., and New York City.: 


“I am pleased to advise you that I am en- 
tirely satisfied with the way in which your 
foreman handled the work done for me this 
fall. Everything was done in perfect work- 
manlike manner.” 


Mrs. Chas. G. Weld, Brookline, Mass.: 


“I am very much pleased with the work 
done on my trees. From their present ap- 
pearance I do not see why they should not 
last many years longer, whereas last year 
we had grave doubts as to their living.” 


Mrs. H, A. Sherwin, Cleveland, O.: 


“It gives me pleasure to say that we have 
seldom had such efficient workmen on our 
place. Their work was done in a manner 
to prove that they are truly experts in their 
particular field.’ 
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woman well gloved is a woman 
well dressed "said a great Frenchman 


Smartly cut gloves- of beautiful fabric 
add the finishing touch or ehie the 
toilette of the well dressed woman 


Reason the more for the 
appreciation of 


4 
Jhagarataic ) : 


SILK GLOVES 





NIAGARA SILK MILLS.OF NORTH TONAWANDA,NEW YORK, MANUFACTURERS OF “NIAGARA MAID” UNDER-GARMENTS AND— 
“NIAGARA MAID” CRAVENETTE SILK JERSEY CLOTH. CIIICAGO OFFICK, MENTOR BUILDING—SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, WILEY 
B. ALLEN BUILDING—-PARIS OFFICE, 19 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG NEW YORK OFFICE,321 FIFTH AVENUE AT 32nd STREET. 
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The Men Who Are Making 


Big Business Men 


started reading the ‘““Men Who Are Making 
America,’’ now running in Leslie’s, because it 
was being written by B. C. FORBES, the 
country’s leading industrial and financial writer. 


Big and little businessmen, and the rest of 
the country, too, are reading it now because they 
realize that it is the greatest history of modern 
American enterprise ever compiled. 


At all the newsstands. 


Back copies containing articles on the men whose names 
are listed below can be secured from the home office while 
they last, at ten cents a copy, the regular price. 


Gary, Vail, Keith, Schwab, Vanderlip, Schiff, Archbold, Forgan, 
Davison, Dollar, DuPont, Hepburn, Warburg, Armour, Simmons, 
Duke, Guggenheim, Carnegie, Insull, Rosenwald, Willys, Farrell, 
Perkins, Reynolds, Kahn, Frick, Wilson, Patterson, Eastman, 
Baker, Hammond, Stillman, Shed and Woolworth. 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Established in 1855 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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After Kelly-Springfield ‘Tires 
have far exceeded their life 


expectancy people keep nght 


on using them —and get 


away with it. 
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PURCHASERS 


Mr. Alfred I. Dupont, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. Foster Mi 

New York City 
Mr. RK. T. Wilson, 

New York Yacht Club 
Mr. M. T. Cla 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Harry C. Good, 
Moline, Illinois 
Mr. Henry Ringling, 
5 ‘lorida 





ing, 

Fla. & Winona, Minn. 
s. Ida Seybert, 

Tampa, Florida e 

r. Logan Thomson, Hamilton, O. 





A FIFTY FOOT Military Type 

Express Cruiser is here illus- 
trated. This boat is owned by Mrs. 
Foster Milliken, New York City. 
Speed 22-24 miles an hour. Com- 
fortably and luxuriously accommo- 
dates a party of eight and a crew 
of two, has splendid seaworthy 
qualities and is ccmpletely equipt 
in every particula:z. 


The big reason why boats built by us have 
a certain rare quality of distinction and com- 
pleteness—which cannot be exactly written 
into the contract—is because we absolutely 
limit our production to boats of the highest 
quality. 


A boat building organization which is pre- 
pared to take on all grades of construction 
naturally finds it rather difficult to reach that 
single standard of work which is our only 
standard. 


If our prices are sometimes slightly higher 
than those of other boat builders it is simply 
because we intend to build into a boat a 
quality superior to what most boat builders 
would consider necessary. An inspection of 
a Great Lakes Craft would explain to you ex- 
actly what we mean. 


Two very interesting booklets have been 
prepared, one describing this Fifty Foot 
Military Type Express Cruiser—ask for 
Bulletin No. 555-G the other describes the 
Forty Foot Military Type Express Cruiser 
that has splendid accommodations for a party 
of six—ask for Bulletin No. 222-G. Write 
today for either or both. 

Four more of these highly successful boats, two 
Forty Foot and two Fifty Footers, will be ready 
for delivery May 1st. Orders will naturally be filied 
strictly on priority of receipt. Our capacity for 
building these boats is large, but the demand is 
taxing this capacity to the limit. 


40-foot Cruiser completely equipt $8,500 
50-foot Cruiser completely equipt $13,800 


Great Lakes Boat B’ld’g Corporation 


Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction and Quality 
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For Men, Women and Children 


OSIERY, today, is regarded more 


important to the charm of personal 

appearance than ever before. Look 
our best—not on state occasions only— 
ut always; that is the modern idea. 


Hose of Luxite have the spirit of lux- 
ury—yet they are not extravagant. 
Shapely, shimmerin3, and closely-woven 
—the product of beautiful materials, 


pure dyes and specialized methods. Lon, 
wear and elegance are combined in insep- 
arable union. 
In Japanese Pure Silk: Men’s, 50c per pair; 
‘omen’s, $1.00, $1.10 and $1.50. 
Other styles in Gold-Ray (scientific silk), lisle 
and cotton. Prices as low as 25c per pair for Men, 
Women and Children. 


Ask your dealer tosupply you. If hecannotdoso, 
write for price list and descriptive booklet today. 








LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 612 Fowler Street, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 


of 
New York Chicagzo San Francisco Liverpool 


A beaatitul color print of the above painting by Coles Phillips, 
size 12x11 inches, will be sent upon receipt of 15 cents in stamps, 


Po 
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VAN BLERCK eight cylinder motor furnishes 
the power for this roomy, comfortable and speedy 
cruiser, owned by Mr. John P. Osborn of Boston. 

In fact, Van Blerck motors have become the logical 
power for all boats of distinction and quality. 

“Islander” is a 51'x12'x3'9" sea-Roin}, cruiser with a maximum 
speed of 17 miles an hour and a cruisin}, speed of 15 miles an 
hour. Stron}ly constructed, completely equipt, efficiently pow- 


ered, this boat has Riven and will continue to %ive its owner a 
great deal of reai pleasure and comfort. 


This boat is illustrated in detail in the 1917 edition of the Van 
Blerck “Boat Book”, over fifty other equally interesting, boats are 
illustrated in this unique picture gallery of the country's finest 
yachts. Write for your copy to-day. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 


50 East Forty-Second Street New York City 

















This Club Roadster is true to its 
name. The charm of its European de- 
sign distinguishes it from all other cars 
of any price. Its seats are just as com- 
fortable and inviting as those big chairs 
at the Club and are finished in real tan 
Spanish leather. The aisle between the 
front seats allows easy entrance to the 
rear. The backs of the former are up- 
holstered all the way down to the floor 
—in keeping with the refinements of a 
handsomely appointed club room. 


Moon cars have surplus power. Year 
after year they serve their owners si- 
lently and faithfully. Surprisingly low- 
priced, they combine a soundly consti- 
tuted chassis with a distinctively com- 
fortable and comely body. 


Six-43 Six-66 
$1385 $1690 


Touring and Touring and 


Club Roadster Club Roadster 


A few Moon features 


Red Seal Continental motor—Delco starting, 
lighting and ignition system—motor-driven tire 
pump — Rayfield carburetor — slanting wind- 
shield—complete chassis and body equipment. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Prices subject to advance without notice 
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The Complete 
Estate 


T New London, Connecticut, jut- 
ting from the ‘shore, far out in 
the blue waters of Long Island Sound, 
is Pequot Point. Almost on the ex- 
treme tip of the point and running 
from the shore itself back to higher 
hilly ground is an estate of 13 acres. 
Here is Meadow Court. From the porch 
of the great house one can look south over 
the protected waters of the Sound to Long 
Island beyond. Glancing to the left there 
is New London Harbor with _its_ shore 
flanked by large estates and still further 
eastward romantic Fisher’s Island—looking 
for all the world like a bit of the Scotch 
coast. 

The grounds of the estate cover 13 ar- 
tistically developed acres. 

The great house of forty rooms is of con- 
crete and stucco—the red roofs giving the 
needed contrast. A garage for six cars— 
stable—tennis court—green houses—bathing 
beach and private dock with bath house 
mean ‘adequate equipment for summer en- 
joyment. 

This estate is for sale at a remarkably 
low figure—or for rent fully furnished as 
a summer house—to those who contemplate 
buying. 

For full particulars apply to us or your 
own brokers. 


We have created an interesting booklet 
describing ‘Meadow Court’? which will 
be sent, on request, to those interested. 


ROBERT M. BUSH & CO. 
149 Broadway New York 
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country estate LAKE FRONT fearn.y. city 


To close out quickly this beautiful water front will be 


sold at remarkably low price. 
age, 


6 masters’ bedrooms, 
vate dock containing 2 
Full regulation tennis courts flanked by artistic flowering 
rock gardens, 
and flowers of unusual attractiveness. 
and photographs to 


New 
LOUIS KAMM, 


s* GREAT SACRIFICE _| 


Over 1,000 feet water front- 
splendidly built stone and shingle residence situated 
high rugged shore, having all modern appurtenances. 
2 baths, stone garage (2 cars), pri- 
concrete boat wells 40 feet long. 


trees, shrubbery 
Send fer booklet 


besides stately old shade 


Specialist in 
Specialist.in TJ. AUERBACH 
York, New Jersey, Westchester, Long Island 
Inc., 16 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
Tel. 1400 Mulberry 























Several large estates in Strawberry Hill sec- | 


Two large shore front properties; 


For fifteen years a specialist in high class country and 
shore front properties, I can offer many exclusively. 


Telephone 201 


Specialist in Properties for 
ealthy and 


Discriminating Buyers 


tion of Stamford. 
highly 
developed. 
Several Large Country Estates 
$50,000 to $500,000 


G. HARRY ABBOTT 
Stamford, Conn. 











HENSONVILLE, Greene Co., N.Y. 
FOR SALE OR RENT--Furnished Cottage 


14 rooms, bath and 2 
water; superior spring, ice cold water. 
trees, 
to D. 


GEO. R. READ & CO., 30 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Hot and cold running 
Beautiful shade 
acres. Apply 


2 toilets. 


About 2% 


magnificent views. 
nN. Y., or 


L. Chase, Hensonville, 















Albert B.Ashforth,Inc: 


TEN EAST THIRTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














Unusual bargains are offered in N. 
Tenant properties yielding from 10% 
vestment, and lots along the new rs ttt lines that will 


INVESTMENTS 


Y. Real Estate. 


to 30% on in- 














Beautiful Country Estate 
Located in HANOVER, N. H. 
The Home of DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


FOR SALE 


Spacious 20-room house, recently entirely remodelled; 
4 bath rooms, extra shower; hardwood floors; 8 fire- 
places; electric lights; new modern heating plant and 
all modern conveniences; separate servants’ quarters. 
Two-story garage with electric lights and modern 
heating. 

This estate is located on beautiful Occom Ridge, facing East, 
with pond in front and Connecticut River in rear. Wonder- 
ful view of the White Mountains from front veranda and 
solarium. Hanover Country Club golf links adjoins the 
estate. Large pine grove in rear of house. Fine pure spring 
water, and also good town water supply. Is_on main auto- 
mobile trunk line from Boston and New York to White 
Mountains and Green Mountains, and there are excellent 
roads all through this vicinity. ‘Also good train service to 
all points, Good reason for selling. 

For plans, architects’ drawings, pictures,’ price and other 
particulars, write, wire or ’phone 


FOSTER & INGERSOLL 
Real Estate Concord, New Hampshire 




















BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
For Sale or Rent 





Entrance Te Geant 


To settle an estate an unusually lovely home is offered for sale, 
furnished or unfurnished, at reasonable price. Would consider 
renting furnished. House of fourteen rooms. Garage with man’s 
quarters. In the most desirable residence district of Berkeley. An 
acre of naturally beautiful grounds. An unobstructed view of San 
Francisco Bay. 

Thirty-five minutes to San Francisco. Five minutes’ walk to the 
University of California campus. Ideal for family with children 
= the university. Adaptable for private sanatorium oF 
Schoo. 


Details and photographs may be had from 


MRS. J. H. DERBY F. F. HALL, Esq. 


treble in value. Properties about to be foreclosed and 1 Lexington Avenue 2411 Hillside Avenue 
the Auction Block offer quick and healthy profits. New York City or Berkeley 
Address THe Nexurine Co., Modern Real Estate, Phone Gramercy 5784 Calif. 
609 West 181st St., New York, N. Y. 
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OS A mem ete eter marine 


On the Sound — 
at Greenwich 


Combining that rare charm of 
shore and woodland, this house, 
situated amidst great trees, with its 
terraced lawn reaching to the 
water’s edge, should possess an ir- 
resistible appeal to one seeking a 
delightfully cool and comfortable 
home for the summer. 

3 acres; house contains 23 rooms ; 6 mas- 
ter’s bedrooms, 3 baths; 3 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 1 bath” Garage for 4 autos. 
Vegetable and flower gardens. Conve- 
nient to station. Rental, furnished, $4500 
for the season. (No. 211.) 


LADD & NICHOLS, 
Real Estate 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


Inc. 


Tel. 1717 








500 Fifth Ave. New York City 3 





NUSUALLY attractive six room Studio 
Apartment, with skylight, large open air 
porch, two baths, all tastily furnished, to sub- 


let from April 15th to October 15th, at $200.00 
per month. Apply Baer, 601 Madison Avenue, 
between 57th and 58th Sts., New York City. 
Phone 7360 Plaza. 




















Most Charming Lake 


three miles shore frontage. 


clear, deep lake, nearly a m 


and with overtopping views in every direction. On this mour 


one, half way up the mountain would give gravity water to entire property. 
Price about one-third real value. Grandest Rees g ever on market. Photos. 
A 


from Grand Central; beautiful roadway to property. 


ALLABOUGH & SON 


In Westchester County. 540 acres. In center, with absolute ownership of all shores, lies this beautiful, 


This matchless Lake is fed by pure Mountain Spring Water; it is full of large fish. 
sites, one of which is the highest and grandest in Westchester County, overlooking Hudson River from New York City to Iona Island, 


ile long and wide; numerous inlets; ten islands, some of them wooded; 


Many fine building 


itain, near its summit, is nested a pretty small Lake. Many fine springs; 
250 acres tillable; 150 acres woodland. Less than hour 
ea « LAKE AND WATER SPECIALISTS 
WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 




















Artists Should Be Interested 


in 26 acres rolling land, near trolley, depot, near city. 


Romantic scenery and beautiful view, splendid for bun- 
City, 5 


galow sites or home. 55 minutes to N. Y. 
minutes’ walk from trolley. 


Jos. J. Linxweiler, Owner, South Norwalk, Conn. 


VIRGINIA HOME 
near Washington 
| FOR SALE—Write 
iJ. LEO KOLB, , WASHINGTON, D.C. 





















— 
New York’s most at- | 


tractive residential sec- | 
tion. Frontson Kissena 
Lake Park, the gem of 
the city’s park system. 
Garage with servant’s 
quarters. Grounds 
beautifully planted. 


Main Hall and Stairs 





LUTON 


[SOUTHERN COLONIAL HOME at F lushing, L. I. 






LANA 



















For Price and Terms apply to 


JOHN W. PARIS & SON, Inc. 


141 West 36th Street 


Phone, Greeley 6604 


New York City 


4 baths, 2 sleeping 
: ' porches, large billiard 
and game room. 
Finished throughout 
in mahogany and 


white. 15 minutes 





from Penn. Station. 
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18 East 41st Street, New York City 


GRIFFEN, \, PRINCE & RIPLEY, i. Owner’s Agent 


CREST 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


One of the few remaining small 
Three acres; more if de- 
sired. Wonderful grove, century 
old trees, well kept lawns, exten- 
sive gardens; big stable and garage 
with living quarters; old fashion 
with ten easily 
altered. Just the place for an art- 
ist: the century old atmosphere of 
f house and gardens is charming. 
Now offered at a bargain price. 


estates. 


house rooms, 


or Bronxville, New York 
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IN FLORID 


Hotel on G 


a Hotel on the Gulf Coast of 1 
Florida with the finest hunting, fishing 
and oysters. The Hotel contains 50) g 
rooms and has 20 mineral springs, the 
waters of which are effective cures for 
practically all the ailments of man. 
timonials show absolute cures of diabetes, 
nervous indigestion, pelagra and chronic  ‘ 
cases of stomach trouble. The Springs 4 
are noted throughout the South for the  ! 
miraculous cures they have accomplished. 


lor Sale, 


with an outlet to the Gulf, 


Tes- tv 


wooded 


Te 2 LAK @:. 82 
—— SUNSHINE and FLOWERS 


ulf Coast 


‘he hotel overlooks a beautiful little bay 
which is a 


The Hotel 


istance of only three miles. 


pronerty consists of fifteen hundred and 


venty acres of high and dry land well 
with pine, oak, hickory, ete. 
Yranges and other citrus fruits grow in 
bundance, to say nothing of the other 


fruits for which that part of the country 
is famous. 


Purchase Price of Entire Property. $100,000 


porns E. H. HOPKINS 


Tallahassee, Fla. 























Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
9 hours from New York City 
Approximately 25 acres, vir- 
gin forest with attractive 
Lodge, Boat House, Guide's 
House, etc.—long water front- 
age, ideal location with good 

hunting and fishing. 


FOR SALE (to 
estate) or TO LET, 





close up an 
APPLY 


ARTHUR A. COSTELLO, 31 White Memorial Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


i. 


GREENWICH, CON 









For Sale or For Rent 


‘THE above Colonial Estate of 20 acres, with beautiful 
grounds; residence located on a ridge about 500 
feet from the roadside, in a @hoice residential section 
of Greenwich, near the Country Club; large shade 
trees, shrubbery, flower garden, terraces and_ tennis 
court; garage with living apartment above. he resi- 
dence of Colonial architecture consists of 24 rooms, 9 
tile bathrooms. Offered for sale, or the owner would 
consider to lease unfurnished for a term of years, 
Interior completed with carpets and rugs, which may 
remain if desired. Unusual offering for an estate of 
this kind. For further particulars apply to 


THOMAS N. COOKE 


BROKER IN COUNTRY ESTATES 
SMITH BLDG. GREENWICH, CONN, 














Bungalow for Sale 
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On the 7a IR Pig ian 


6 rooms, living room and dining room in 
one, three family bedrooms, one maid’s room 
with toilet. Kitchen and one bath. Fire 
place, clothes closets, attic. 

Property is directly on water, with good bath- 
ing, fishing and sailing. Fine roads. Prop- 
erty is well wooded, irregular plot, with 190 
feet on shore front. WA miles from South 
Norwalk, %4 mile from trolley and 1 hour and 
5 minutes from Grand Central Terminal. 
Will sell furniture if desired. Bargain. 


C. H. BUSH, 13 Park Row, New York 


Phone Franklin 4900 







































Puritan 


80 feet in rear. 
figure. Owner 


PEARSON 


LONG ISLAND. 
Pennsylvania T 
Colonial style, souihern aspect, tiled brick and stone, 
faced with press brick; 3 stories high, 
rooms, 2 tiled bathrooms, most modern appointments 
and fittings throughout. 


BEAUTIFUL suburban residence, situated on 


Forest Hills Gardens, 
Only 15 minutes from the 


New York City. Dutch 


Avenue, 
erminal, 
10 large 
Large plot widening to 


Offered for sale at a very attractive 
abroad. See your broker or write 


BROS., Toronto, Canada 





BERKSHIRE HILLS 
COUNTRY HOMES and ESTATES 


I have made a specialty of country property in 
this section for over 10 years. My real estate 
knowledge and service are at your disposal. 


GEO. H. COOPER Pittsfield, Mass. 


Room 215, Agricultural Pank Bldg. 











early, owing to infantile paralysis. 








FOR RENT. ’Mid the Berkshires 


Bungalows, cottages, estates in Great Bar- 
rington, Stockbridge and Lenox, fully fur- 
nished for the summer. Wise people rent 
The Berk- 
shires, the most healthful spot on earth. 

D. B. CORNELL COMPANY, Great Barrington, Mass. 
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Are you looking for a country place that is near New 


“Suburban”’ ?—a country place near golf, tennis and bathing clubs, set in exceptionally 


healthy and beautiful natural surroundings which might 


York and yet is only one hour from Grand Central Station? 


Telephone 8484 Murray Hill 












ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 
York and yet not in any sense 


be a thousand miles from New 
also particularly interesting. 


MRS. GERRIT SMITH 


I have for sale the above remarkably attractive piece of property. There is nothing 
more desirable anywhere on the water-front between New York and Boston, The new 
houses just built by the Grover Cleveland estate and furnished under my direction are 


15 East 40th Street, New York 
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335 Greenwich Avenue 








N GREENWICH, CONN., 1.4 acres, elevated, 
with Sound view. New house of 10 rooms, sleep- 
ing porch, 4 baths, city water, electricity, hot water 
heating with concealed radiation; Ist story tapestry 
brick, 2d story stucco. For details and price address 


GEORGE E. BEARN 


Greenwich, Conn. 











QUAINT OLD FARM HOUSE 


E. H. WILKINS, Middle Haddam, Conn. 


Situated on high ground 
swith charming view 0 
wd lakesand mountains. Fine 
| shade trees. 2 acres or 40, 
| as desired, $2000 and up. 
| Splendid possibility for a 
jsummer home. Also 33 
jacres, with extensive 
frontage on Connecticut 
river. Usual farm build- 











fe ings. Adjoins large 
m estates. One of the few 
wea desirable frontages to be 
had at any price. $5000. 








DECEASED MILLIONAIRE’S 
Shore and Country Estate 


120 acres. A most attractive and beau- 
tiful site on Long Island Sound. Mile 
of shore and road frontage. Private 
dock, most exclusive neighborhood ; 
up-to-the-minute dwelling house, 
stable, garage, farmer’s house, about 
an hour from New York City. Every- 
thing ready to step in. 


Joseph J. Linxweiler, Attorney 
Tel. 1305-2 SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


Agent also for farms, shore properties, etc 




















¥, 


Berkshire Hills Camis 





Home 
Unusually attractive home in Pittsfield, Mass. 
Spacious living rooms, 5 master’s chambers, 4 baths, 4 


servants’ rooms and bath. All modern conveniences. 
° e 
Unexcelled Views of the Surrounding Country 
Modern garage and cottage accommodating 4 to 6 motors 
hesides 9 rooms and 2 baths for chauffeur and gardener. 
Owner leaving the section. Offered for sale or rent. 


BRUCE & ROBERTSON PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








FOR SALE 


most magnificent Estate in the Berkshires, beautiful 
master’s house, superintendent’s house, farm buildings, 
etc., will be sacrificed, owing to death of owner. 
Write for photos, and particulars. Catalogs of. farms 
and prospectus of “A Little Land and a Living” 
sent upon request. 


CORNELL COMPANY, EVER YWHERE 





D. B. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Great Barrington, Mass. 








WE OFFER IN 


Westchester County Country Homes, Farms, Estates 
WHITE PLAINS, SCARSDALE, PLEASANTVILLE, 
KATONAH, BEDFORD, MT. KISCO SECTIONS 


at prices below their cost and present worth; also 


FURNISHED and UNFURNISHED RENTALS 


Reed, Clark and Lee Co. 


15 years’ experience White Plains, N. Y. 

















About three miles north of 


Rye, Port Chester 


and four miles north of 


White Plains 


80 Acres Commanding §situatio 
views of Long Island Sound. Old Colonial 
over,—seven bedrooms, two baths and two showers. 
electric light equipment. 
underground pressure tanks. 
ing, good cellar, outbuildings. 


One of the few remaining old properties in this exclusive section,—over 


one thousand feet on Purchase Street. 


(asfield @ibrEN 


11 East 42nd St., N. Y. 





Artesian well, underground electric pump and 
Excellent gardener’s cottage, modern plumb- 


n, with extended 


house, newly done 
First class, modern 


‘> 
o; 


Telephone: 
Murray Hill 6441 
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CREME 


YVETTE 


‘i ( Pronounced E-ver ) 
~ ~ af © 7 
For Smart Desserts 
When the dessert course is served 
at your luncheon or dinner—or the 
refreshment to your afternoon guests 
—let it be one of the dainty and 
unique Créme Yvette ices, sherbets, 
charlottes or jellies. 
These violet desserts are exclusive in their 
taste and color. They may be served as simply 
or elaborately as you wish. A simple way— 


WOODLAND SUNDAE 


by Mr. Albert Jacolot, 
Chef de Cuisine of Aldine Club 


Fill Sundae glass with vanilla 


icecream. Sprinkle with chopped 
mixed nuts—add whipped cream 
and a maraschino cherry. Pour 


Créme Yvette over all for 
flavoring. 

Créme Yvette (pronounced E- 
VET) is sold at 80c and $1.50 
per bottle, at fancy grocers and 
wine dealers. Book of recipes 
by well-known chefs sent free. 
Write for it now. 


SHEFFIELD COMPANY 
55 Seventh Ave., New York 





























PIRATE BRIDGE 


which is replacing Auction in New York 
is interpreted every month in 


VANITY FAIR 


By Mr. R. F. Foster 


probably the best known card 
authority in America. 


No devotee of Pirate should fail to follow these articles closely 
as the science and tactics of the game are in them simply and 
agreeably, yet scientifically, laid bare. 

Mr. Foster's article this month appears on page 77. The seven 
issues of Vanity Fair containing the articles, together with the 
official rules, will be sent upon receipt of $2. Or send 25 cents 


for ““The Laws of Pirate Bridge” to 
VANITY FAIR 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








VANITY Fap 





M 
IMPORTING CO 


New York 
11 E. 45th St. 


Sole U. S. Agents for 


ALFRED 
DUNHILL’S 
PIPES & MIXTURES 


Half and Half Cigarettes 


M M Importing Company 
Mixture 


Illustrated Circular on Request 


CORR TAT 


HOTEL 
ADELPHIA 








d 
tp 


at Chestnut 
and 13""*Streets 


hh the heart of 
all business 
and social life 


MODERATE ‘TARIFF 
Adelphia Hotel Co. 


DAVID B. PROVAN 
Managing Director 
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Boglebrae Scottish Terriers 


make ideal children’s pets. Game and brave, 
but kind and loyal to their family, they are 
always ready for a romp. Weighing about 20 
pounds they are not too rough for a small child. 





Take a Scottie to the country with you. 
Registered puppies from imported stock. 


| BOGLEBRAE KENNELS, Box 421, Huntington, LI. 














tad al TERRIERS 
7 For Sale and at 
4 Stud—-Make Best 
Companions 
Equally at Home 
in House aud 
Stable. 
Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J 














SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Write for card. This kennel contains 
the Blue Blood of Scottiedom, as our 


show record will prove. Reasonable. 


LEMRAY KENNELS, HINSDALE, ILL. 














ps See TERRIERS | 


Finest dogs ever bred for the house, 
country or farm. My latest impor- 
tation, Brayvent Moray Royalist, at 
Stud— Fee, $25. 

1 SHIP ON APPROVAL 

To Responsible Parties. 
PRONG 424 








WEST FIELO 


eye “ 
Bravvent Kenneis Wwestrreco nw. 























Wire- Haired Fox Terriers 


AT STUD 








British Champion 
Wrycollar Boy, 
' ee $50 
Ch. Wireboy of 
5| Paignton, Fee $50 
Ch. Guycroft 
Salex, Fee $25 
Conejo High 
Brow, Fee $25 
Coneio Parcel 
Post, Fee $25 
Conejo Hard 
Nut, Fee $25 


The Sensational 





Puppies by these dogs occasionally for sale 


Address all com- CONEJO KENNELS 


munications to 


Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. I. 
TELEPHONE 290 HUNTINGTON 























The Easter Bunny 
Is Now A Dog 


The cheerful festival of 
Spring was formerly made 
gloomy for many quite in- 
offensive people by the per- 
petration of Easter greetings 
in the shape of rabbits (use- 
less and dull), baby chicks 
(useless and pathetic), or col- 
oured eggs (useful, but today 
too expensive for gifts). 


Nowadays, Easter is made 
joyous and its memory per- 
manent by an addition to 
the family: the agile dog, in 
truth, is now the only Easter 
gift. 

What use are rabbits, any- 
way? Give the family a pup 
for Easter and cheer them 
up the year round! 


The Dog Mart 


449 Fourth Avenue New York 





The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


CHOICE PUPPY STOCK 
FOR SALE 
SIX FAMOUS 


OORANGS AT 
STUD 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the world 
DEPT. O. LA RUE, OHIO 














Airedales of Quality 


Puppies and grown stock. Brood Matrons. If you 
are looking for classy ones 


I Have Them 
Prices and breeding on application. 
MRS. J. L. DELANEY 
Box 82 Millerton, N. Y. 

















PRIDES HILL KENNELS 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


10 months old; Champion Wireboy of Paignton. 
Dog over distemper, a recent winner, $200. 


Exceptionally well-bred pups for sale 
Q. A. SHAW McKEAN, 12 Ashburton Place, Boston 








Marathon Airedales 
are recognized by their aristocratic appearance and de- 
meanor. They are the BLUE BLOODS of England 
and America. Puppies and grown stock at sensible 


prices. Write us your wants. WAUSAU 
Marathon Kennels, ‘WIS. 























Yankibourne Kennels 


Pekingese at Stud 


LAUREL OF LANG 
Fee $50. Winning dog at recent Pekingese Club 
Specialty Show. 


HOUX OF GLEBELANDS 
Fee $50. Sire of Rowena of Burton on Dee, 
and many other winners. 


TIM YEE KUNG OF ALDERBOURNE 
Fee $50. Winner five firsts at first_show in 
England. Reserve Champ p to Champ 


Chu-ty of Alderbourne 


CHUNG CHANG OF ALDERBOURNE 
pt $50. One of the most popular winners in 
merica. 


To Approved Bitches Only 
Address, Mrs. Madge Thorpe 


123 W. 78th St., N. Y. C., Tel. 9696 Schuyler 
Visitors only admitted to Kennels by appointment 
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PAH KOW PEKINGESE 


The Best in Pckingese For Pets, for Show and for Breeding 


WARREN & JENNINGS sos 
473 West End Ave.,N.Y.C. lel. 8757 Schuyler 


























PEKINGESE 


by the famous Champion 


CHUN OF EGHAM 


MALES AND FEMALES 


RAINBOW KENNELS 


MRS. JAMES DOIG, Prop. 
Tel. 112 Oyster Bay Bayville, L. I., N. Y. 




















PET 


Scotch Collies $5 to $15; Toy Silk Poodles $10; Aire- 
dales $10 up; Black and Tan, 3 to 10 Ib., Fox Terriers 
$5 up; Ponies, Bull Dogs, Pets and Watch Dogs $15; 
St. Bernards; Great Danes; Newfoundlands; Toy 
Spaniels; many other varieties. Singing Canaries, talk- 
ing Parrots and young $7 to $15 Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
White Mice, etc. 

SuapypDELL Kenne ts, York, Pa. 
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make me sick!” 
chick. 
pup, 


stock’s goin’ 























FASHIONABLE TOY DOGS 


Griffons, Pekingese 
Pomeranians, etc. 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


where my sister maintains the 
famous Advocate Kennels, make 


Ideal Easter Gifts 


If you want the best at reason- 
able prices get in touch with me. 


MISS G. LESTER 


13 East 35th Street (two flights up) New York 
*Phone Vanderbilt 4672 













Puppies for Easter Gifts 


have quite superseded the more than 
useless chicks and rabbits which for- 
merly disturbed the household. 


The Dog Shop 


MRS. D. D. DUNN 
15 EAST 35th STREET — Just Opposite Altman’s Telephone Murray Hill 6025 


“You’re so gol’ durn clumsy that you 
To the Easter puppy said the Easter 
To the Easter chicken said the Easter 


“I should worry bout YOU —my 
JP! ” 
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All breeds for sale ; pedigree, condition and shipment guaranteed 


BANK REFERENCE: COLUMBIA TRUST CO. 














IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and Grown Stock 


FoR SALE 
HILTEFAR KENNELS 


(Registered) 


Post Office Box No. 104, Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone, 873 Morristown 
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sale. 
That is why I have suc- 
cessfully conducted a 
dog business for over 
twenty years. 
Pomeranians 
French Bulls 
Shipperkes Griffons | 
my specialty. All other 
breeds. 





MILNSHAW KENNELS 
JULES FEROND 424 Sixth Ave., N. Y. Phone 380 Farragut 





























AIREDALES-— Puaples—qrewn dane | 


matrons, open or bred. 

Some house-broken, others trained for watch 
COLLIE State your needs. 

COL ES— Some from the famous 

" Foxall line. We have both 

white te TE and white, in pups, grown dogs 

‘Se open or bred. 

Ours is a unique way of selling. Try us 


P. L. SAVAGE St. ‘Charles, Ill. 








e s e 
Get an Aristocratic Collie 
and you will have a chum for everyone in the family, 
from the baby up to the young lady. 
All our pups are sired by imported dogs who have won 
their championships in hot competition. 


Pups al both sexes and different ages. Prices from 
$25 up Cedar Lodge Collie Kennels, Cuba, Mo. 


Mrs, 'R. H. Finvey ’Phone 104 Cuba 











COLLIES FOR SALE 


Bred from Champion and Blue Ribbon Stock 
Puppies and grown dogs. Airedales for Sale 
ADDRESS 
MISS MAY THOMSON 
The Arcadia Collie Kennels 
Registered ARCADIA, MO. 




















Also Collie Puppies 





Dept. V. ’Phone 855J 





St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 


White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 





new homes. 
Hawthorn Collie Kennels 








Scotch Collies 


Choice, beautiful youngsters. Aris- 
tocratic and ideal companions or 
watch dogs. By noted registered 
Ancestry, are looking around for 








C. C. Ryder, Cummaquid, Mass. 


WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 


The dogs for city, suburb, farm or ranch. At the mountain, prairie, 
seaside or woods, the White Collie is the great pet and companion. 
The partner of the boy in his hikes and the fearless protector of the 
girls on their rambles in the country. The comfort of the mother who 
wants a fearless guardian of the home and children. The best help 
on the farm, having been from time immemorial the great cattle and 
sheep dog. Also herd poultry, pigs, goats, ete. A great ornament to 
city or country grounds. A stunning companion for young ladies on 
walking, autoing or horseback trips, as the White Collie is the most 
beautiful aristocrat of dogdom, 


$300.00 A YEAR 


A pair will raise three cr four hundred dollars’ worth of puppies a 
year, as they have two large litters each year (sometimes as many as 
twelve in a litter). Fine gifts for your friends from your country 
place. Stand the climate anywhere from the Gulf to Northern Canada. 
Ours are hardy country raised pedigree stock, having the true Collie 
“expression” and conformation. They are lithe, graceful. hardy 


(no saa bie 
artificial heat needed in coldest winters), brave, gentle with children, ‘faithful, intelligent, beautiful, tireless, prolific. 
hennels in the world where unrelated pair of Whites can be furnished. 


THE ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS - - - 





DEPT. C - - - OSHKOSH, WIS. 











Probahly only 
Trices very reasonable, to suit all pockets. Kipling says, 
“Buy a pup and your money will buy love unflinching that cannot die.”” Every child has a right to be brought up with a dog. 7 
have two fine litters of spring pups that will make grand dogs before the winter shows. Address 
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Some of the World’s Greatest Airedales 


Mrs. E. A. Freeman, Owner 


appear in the pedigrees of two remarkable litters of five 
months old puppies I am offering for sale. 


Such Famous Champions As 


MIDLAND ROYAL MASTER BRIAR 
RESERVOIR THUNDERBOLT CROMPTON OORANG 
MASTER ROYAL ROCKLEY OORANG 


are found in three generations of their ancestors 


The Last Word in Airedale Breeding! 


Not only are these puppies wonderfully bred but they are grand 
individuals as well. They are all a rich tan with black saddles, 
have the neatest of ears, and well placed dark eyes, giving them 
correct Terrier expression. They are good size puppies and 
brim full of quality. 


An Opportunity to Secure a Future Winner at a 
Reasonable Price 


For extended pedigree and other particulars please address 


CLINDALE KENNELS 


Annandale, Hunterdon Co., New Jersey 












































English Bull Dogs 


My Own Breeding 

For 15 years, I have made a study of 

proper breeding. This picture shows the 

result. 

I am offering some exceptional pup- 

pies how. 

Males $35 up. Females $25 up 
Correspondence a pleasure. 


J. E. COOK, 187 Rockaway Road 
South Ozone Park, Long Island, N. Y. 















HOME 
FOR 
DOGS 


I Have Just the 
10 minus’ trom Pemnayivanastation, | | FRENCH BULL DOG 


7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 


clusively for boarders, Established 20 you want. Alltmy dogs are pedi- 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting greed stock. I have excellent show 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 


Dor specimens and pets for sale at rea- 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. | | Sonable prices. All ages. 
spection invited. Highest references. MRS. D. Tr. PITKETHLY 
“Notle” Mem. F. B. D. C. 
206 Elton Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone—3062W Cypress Notle Cigarette 





MRS. W. BATTS 
The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near 
Woodside Station) . Phone 93 Newtown 

























SPRINGSIDE DOG PALACE 
28 East 46th Street 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton Phone Murray Hill 2012 


New York 












Representatives of America’s and England’s most reputable Kennels 
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an a THE BEST DACHSHUNDS OBTAINABLE 
TECKELHEIM KENNELS 


Dachshunds exclusively. Ger- 
man champions and specimens 
of best American strains. 
Young stock for sale. 


Address MRS. F. D. ERHARDT 
80 Ivy Street Brookline, Mass. 
or Tecketheim Kennels, West Berlin, Vt. 


THE SUPER-DOG 



















~ Blucher” 





“Champion “< : 























If you want 
A WELL BRED PUPPY 


L. H. POWERS 





Irish Terriers for Every Purpose 
There Is No Breed More Versatile 


A HOUSE BROKEN COMPANION or 
A HIGH CLASS SHOW DOG 


Write me and I will guarantee to please you 




























————— Why There’s 
this 
Popu- : . 
larity? Reason! 
















THE POLICE DOG 


Write today for Illustrated Booklet and 
Saleslist of Puppies, grown dog: and 
female dogs for breeding purposes. 


PALISADE KENNELS 
East Killingly Connecticut 







HOULTON, ME. 
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On the battlefields of Europe, over 10,000 
dogs are actively engaged in scout and rescue 
work. Every day on both sides these canine 
heroes save the lives of countless wounded 
men who, but for the training given the war 
dogs by private individuals, would never 
have been found. 


German Shepherd Dogs Are Particular- 
ly Well Adapted for Military Training 


The German Shepherd Dog Club 
is encouraging its members to train 
their dogs for just such work as 
they may be called upon to do, 
should this country unfortunately 
be embroiled in war. You can 
do your share by becoming a 
member now. For further infor- 
mation, please address 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG 
CLUB OF AMERICA, 512 
Scranton Life Building, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 








What Are You Doing Toward Preparedness? 
/ 
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Sd al ° Say 











Nero GERMAN SHEPHERD Docs 
Aione Puppies for Sale 
pola BLACKLICK KENNELS 
- Luke H. Swank, Owner 
Elmview Swank Building JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Kennels Member G.S.D.C. of A. 
Elmhurst, Pa. 




















at camer. 1| |! HOHELUFT KENNELS 


A limited number of puppies from the kennel now 
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SHERIDAN S. NORTON, MemberG. S. D.C. of A. 


Member G. 5. D. C. of A. 30 East 42nd Street, New York City 




















for sale. Address communications to —s eee —w a= ; Sg a = ES 
ELMVIEW KENNELS For Summer Delivery “A Baska of Pow Week ne ae 
Dept. $612 Scranton Life Bldg: Scranton, Pa. JOHN GANS, Jr. Pupie Grown SP Fad Henaatx 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. Member G.S.D.C. of A. Mr. & Mrs. L.F. WANNER, owners. MembersG.S.D.C.of A 
MRS. C. HALSTED YATES GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG ANALOSTAN KENNELS 
# Cubed 1b) Champion Max _A.K.C. 184708 GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 
erman ep er ogs A consistent winner at the largest shows ROLAND vom WUPPERSTR AND 
2 West 45th Street, New York At Stud Fee $50 AKC 210888 :: $. Z. 19496 


WINNER OF FIVE EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
DEERFIELD, ILL. Member G.S.D.C. of A. 











German Shepherd Dogs | WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 


\ Bice ews apr dogs of oe very best PAUL HUHN, Owner CARL LIMROTH, Trainer 
eatin Peet dean of thio amare Boe 900 Fingerboard Road, Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
from my kennels. Write me your wants. Splendid grounds for boarding. Thorough training for 

Dogs taken for training. police or house defence by Mr. Limroth. 


WINTERVIEW KENNELS, L. I. DeWiater, 0 PRINCE EITEL of Oak Rid 
Box No. 271 i NJ. At Stud Winner of “4 pair ” Fee $35 


pene ee een. PUPPIES FOR SALE. Member G. S. D. C. of A. 














GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


Puppies a Specialty from imported 
stock, sired by Champions. Several 
successful show dogs were bred and 


WILLOWBANK KENNELS 
GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


WESSON SEYBURN, O ' 24 John R. Street 
Member G.S. D.C. of rig aa Detroit, Mich. devitegie Sy Kee 
KENNELS STONYACRES KENNELS, Norwalk, Conn. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


E. D. MILLS, Owner 165 Broadway, N. ¥. C. 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. 














PUPPIES OF BEST IMPORTED STOCK 
A. Formacher G. Berthold 


METROPOLITAN & HILLSIDE AVES. 
RICHMOND HILL, LONG ISLAND 


HOME GUARD KENNELS 
GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 





FOR SALE 


Members of G.S.D.C. of A. 











ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 
FOR SALE 
By Int. Ch. Apollo Von Hunenstein—Anna of Elmview 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. MILFORD, N. J. 
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43 West 46th Street 
Just West of Thorley’s 








Why Nota Puppy for An Easter Gift? 


Can you think of anything more welcome or appropriate? 


If highest quality, conservative prices, unfailing courtesy 
and a shop that is always immaculate mean anything to 
you, we feel sure we can add you to our steadily increas- 
ing list of satisfied customers. 


Puppies and grown dogs of all breeds for sale. 


COLONIAL DOG MART 


New York’s Largest Dog Shop 


Telephone, Bryant 5135 


New York 

















POMERANIANS At Stud 


Pioneer Wee Blackie—England’s _ black stud dog—3'/2 Ibs, 
Sunbright Blackie—4 Ibs.—Plack D 
Champion Perfect Nermeny--Orange Sable. 
ene, Sunbright—Pure hee 
King Sunbright—Warm Wol f Sa -. 
General Mite—Miniature Wolf Sab’ 
High Class Grown Stock a "Pervies for Sale. 


The O. E. LAKELAND KENNELS, 42 Beauvoir Ave., Summit, N.J. 


*Phone Summit 537 




















Mrs. Henry Hill 


America’s leading importer of 
POMERANIANS, 


has a few choice specimens always for 
sale. Most of the winners at recent 
shows were imported by me. If you 
want areal good one get in touch with 
me at 2349 Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, Corner Field Place, New 
York City. 



































Stoneygate Pekingese, Mrs. Frank Thompson 


244 West 99th St., N. Y. C. 


An Unusual Opportunity 
to secure some of the best in 


PEKINGESE 


Mrs. Frank Thompson announces the dispersal of her 
select kennel of Pekingese including Scotswood Robin, 
the sensational winner at Asbury Park, Syracuse, 
Hudson and Danbury. Ching Foo, Titto of Stoney- 
gate, etc. 

The kennel contains only the finest of imported and 
American bred stock. For particulars address 


Phone: Riverside, 4574 























Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all 
~ ages, colors, large number imported. 
Many “* sleeve specimens. All 
Champion bred and selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for des: nO and pictures. 
. H. A. BAXTER 

Great cor L. I.—Telephone 418 
| or arith pico. New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 


fee PEKINGESE| 








Pekingese and Boston Terriers 


Country raised puppies for sale. 
Limited number of small dogs boarded. 


Mrs. E. A. Rine Miss J. Z. Rine 


SUNNY HILL KENNELS 
34 Crane Street - Caldwell, N. J. 





The Best Collection of Japan 
Spaniels in the World fF 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT ” 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. L 








Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning [4 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from jj 
$3 5 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing. 
a me red, fee $10. 

A. M. Chadurjian 

26 cutee Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 


























Wonderful litter by SUN NEE; 
20 Champions in Pedigree. 
Grown Black Male. 


THE MISSES THOMPSON 
Grand Avenue 





hone Englewood 1350 


Chow Chows Exclusively 


South a N. J. 














Pekingese Puppies 


Three beautiful male puppies of 
excellent breeding $50 to $100 


Mrs.D.A. Forbush, Whitehall,N.Y. 




















Two of my ” 

> mat i and grown 
many prize PEKINGESE uric end srorm 
my dogs good sera wher I will guaran- 
tee you good Pekingese at the right 
price. House-broken, healthy. Raised 
in my own home, not in a kennel. Ship- 
ped uaywhere $35andup. Mrs. H. R. 
Mooney (Owner of Nala’s 
Pekingese), Bonnet Ave. corner 
Post Road, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Telephone 4 M _ Larchmont. 











PEKINGESE PUPS 


Red or biscuit. $25 upward 
Females for breeding. 
MRS. HODGES 


373 Summer Avenue 


Newark, N. J. 





























Mrs. HERBERT 


the World Famous Authority on 


PEKINGESE 


is now 
in England 


and will accept commissions to 
purchase the best in Pekingese for 
clients in America. Arrangements 
may be made with Mrs. L. W. Hall, 
at 66 W. 37th St. N. Y. C. where 
several extra good brood matrons 
selected by Mrs. Herbert are on 
exhibition 


"PHONE 5220 GREELEY 
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REUBEN CLARKE 


National and_International 
Judge and Exhibitor for 





LARGEST STOCK OF 


GOOD DOGS 


Every known breed that 
can be had in America. 
My kennels are conve- 
niently located out of the 
HIGH RENT SECTION. 
Moderate prices. 


It is generally known by 
wr dog-loving public that 

give the best values in 
aE. breed—imported or do- 
mestic, 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


113 East 9th Street 
(Near Wanamakers) * 


Telephone 5589 Stuyvesant 





over 25 years 


For Sale Price $500 


Champ. Khotni O’Valley Farm 


who has defeated every noted wolfhound in 
America, having defeated Champions Orlick 
O'V. F., Vera of Vladeska, Raneo O'V. F., 


Lorraine! s Pontiac, Varatai of Vladeska and 


many others. Is house broken and a won- 
derful lady’s companion, is loving, affection- 
ate and adorable. In perfect condition; sold 
through no fault. Address 


A. De C. Dietz Carlisle, Pa. 


















































BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Laiest Fad in Society 


Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up 


MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 














The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless as a kitten. Always full 
of “Pepp. ** My puppies are not raised ina 
py back a Tee or crowded kennels, but on 

rm. They are full of vigor and 
the “picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to res; sible parties. Safe delivery 
5c in stamps 
brings youa catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 
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The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser to judge quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty- 
page, highly illustrative, instructive and in- 
— catalogue for ten cents in stampa 
or coin. 





Irish Wolf Hounds 


Beautiful farm raised puppies. Born Jan. 15, 1917. By 
Lindley Gwynne, 198,904, a grand imported dog, out of my 
lovely bitch Edain, 193, 626. Puppies represent finest ex- 
isting strains. 


~ 603 West Genesee Street 
SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES : 


A very Lincoln among dogs in 
his majestic simplicity—Life 


ROBERT M. BARKER 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


TCHELL 


Koop Your Doge Healy 


—free from worms and 
common disorders, thus 
reventing serious ills. 
r. Gatchell’s Worm 
Remedy is a positive preventive and expeller. 


G & G REMEDIES 


Recommended by kennel men_everywhere. 
Liquid or pills—never fail. uick action. 
Backed by three strongest guarantees ever 
written. Circular and price list free on 
request. Write! 


DR. W. H. GATCHELL & SON 
Dept. 15 Kansas City, Mo. 
























Russian Wolfhounds <a» 


An ornament to the finest home, 


A reliable, gentle pet for the chil- 
dren and yet a dog that can 
catch and kill coyotes Bx wolves 


Puppies My Specialty 
$35 UP 


‘a 4 


S. V. KENNELS, Office 311 Bonita Ave., ones Cal. 








Our Russian Wolf- 
hounds and Coursing 
Greyhounds contain the 
blood of all the noted 
champions. Our kennel 
quarters are large and all 
dogs are well developed 
and show quality and size. 
Catalog 10c. 

Arkansas Valley Kennels 
Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, Kansas 


_ nn - Se 
WINDERBOURNE 
GREAT DANES 
95% of my puppies during 23 
years have gone to the homes 
of young children, and have 
made good without exception. 
Write for folder. 
Minimum price $50. 


WINDERBOURNE KENNELS 
Hyde, Baltimore County, Md. 
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To “Sleeping” Investors 


Do you now own securities that show you a loss? Are 
you fully posted as to the securities you own or those 


you intend to purchase? 


Financial experts have estimated that 90% of the losses 
in investments are either due to ignorance in buying or 


neglect in watching securities. 


What some people consider luck is usually knowledge. 
To educate the average investor, to guide him in the 
purchase of his securities, to keep him posted as to sub- 
sequent developments is the mission of The Magazine 


of Wall Street. 


Written in popular style and in non-technical language 
easily understood by the layman, The Magazine of Wall 
Street has developed thousands of inexperienced buyers 


of securities into successful investors. 


What the Magazine of Wall Street has done for others 


it can do for you. 
Send us your subscription today. 


The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 


A few features in 
recent issues 


An annual subscription to the Maga- The Outlook for New Hav Mr. 

Baruch’s Half Million; Professionai 

How to Read a 

Bond Circular; Which Are the Peace 

Stocks; Standard Oils As Investments. o 


It gives a personal service to 
every. subscril 


zine also entitles you to the full priv- 
ileges of the Investors’ Ls ea 1 Ser- 
vice or Inquiry Departm: 
Annual Subscribers er ask any 
questions or advice. 

* We ot merely analyze and give 
full isformation but offer a definite 
opinion as to whether the security is 
a purchase or sale. 


Men’s Investments; 


Special Offer ; 
$1.00 will bring you thenext io" ad 
~ 


A Year’s Subscription costs 

only $5.00 five 

Published 26 times a year, The Mag- 

azine of Wall Street is every Investor’s 

Best Guide for clear thinking and 
correct investment. 


and forward look- 
ing financial in- 


$5.00 will in invest- = er od 
Tents against mistakes of judgment due Mails, your Ay oF ays 
to ignorance of financial conditions. today ry on rs & 
Nita a? $ . an 
The MAGAZINE, 42 Broadway,” és y. ik 
of WALL STREET, ny. City. Oe 
MSE 


“What Happens to Sleeping In- a 
rr’ free upon request. write "f 
lo 


money making facts 


to the gallon. 


Cis 

















= is grains of Lithia Salts 


~ Sold everywhere in splits, 
“pints and quarts only: 


Don’t accept or 


WAUKESHA. 5. 
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Six Important 
New Century Books 


























THE PLATTSBURG MANUAL 
A TEXTBOOK FOR FEDERAL TRAINING CAMPS 
By Lieutenants O. O. Ellis and E. B. Garey, U.S. A. 

You may be a volunteer soldier tomorrow. What should 
you do first? “The Plattsburg Manual” tells you. 

This book is absolutely unique in its field. Its authors 
were instructors last year at Plattsburg, and they found by 
experience just what men doing intensive volunteer training 
need to know and just how to convey the information so that 
it will be most easily taken in. The book tells a man every- 
thing he needs to know from the time he decides to attend 
a military training camp until he gets back home. It has 
over 150 illustrations, picturing side by side the right way and 
the wrong way of doing essential things. 











BLUE PETER 





Ci “The Plattsburg Manual” meets the primary needs of 

tgarettes every training camp, senior or junior; of the National 
. g J 

E dash of the yacht through Guard ; of men studying for the Officers’ Reserve Corps; of 


sunlit waters, the changing 
scene, the trim deck, and the snug 
lounge—are one in the yachtsman’s 
mind with the satisfying smooth 
aroma of a Blue Peter cigarette. 


Insured against loss of freshness ate 


any body of men doing intensive training for the defence of 
their country. The book is endorsed by General Wood and 
other high military authorities. 

Octavo, 300 pages, including over 150 illustrations. Price $2.00. 


ape THE ADVENTURES OF THE U-202 


44 East 43rd St. 


and flavor by this DAMP-PROOF 135 W. 42d St 
CARTON. : 

University Club By Baron Spiegel von und zu Peckelsheim, Captain Lieutenant, 
Bas 1, 2-—CARTON ¢ $5158. | poser Cas Commander of the U-202 : 


Life on board a German submarine. The day-by-day story of a 
daring hunting raid by the officer in charge. One of the most astound- 
ing personal narratives that the war has thus far yielded. “Incredibly 
thrilling,” says The New York Tribune. 


16mo, 201 pages. Price $1.00. 


ae THE RED RUGS OF TARSUS 


By Helen Davenport Gibbons 

The thrilling personal narrative of a young American woman’s 
experiences during the Armenian massacres of Tarsus. What strug- 
gles she and her husband go through on behalf of their Armenian 
charges, and how, for their new-born baby’s sake, they eventually 
escape to safety, make a story of tense human appeal, at once heroic, 
pathetic, and dramatic, which all Americans, and especially all Ameri- 
can women, will want to read. 


and all the best 
Blue PeterCigarette Co. | Hotels and Cigar 


Stores—or sent die 
52 Beaver Street New Tork.) s on ender. 
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contentedly—as she sinks F 12mo, 200 pages. Price $1.25. 

back against the superb \ 

cushions of her Sdascer : SHORT RATIONS 

Touring - Limousine. The ] AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN GERMANY (1915-1916) 

stately charm of its exclusive ie By Madeleine Z. Doty, author of “Society’s Misfits,” etc. 

interior rests her nerves after RY The story of what an American woman saw behind the scenes in 
‘ a war-stressed Germany, with sidelights on other phases of the war in 

shopping. The whole lifted ii several countries. A woman’s reaction to war conditions; a new 

eloquently above the mono- ‘ view of the most colossal interest America now has before it. 

tone of conventional design yi 12mo, 300 pages, illustrated. Price $1.50. 

by distinctive subtleties of oy 

apiaiien. } INSIDE THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


WITH A FOREWORD BY JAMES W. GERARD, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
DELIVERIES NOW ' TO GERMANY 
By Herbert Bayard Swope 
A fascinating portrayal of the inner workings of the most com- 
pletely organized society in the world—Germany at the outset of the 
third year of the war. Gives the prospects for peace or more war. 
Octavo, 366 pages, illustrated. Price $2.00. 


SUCCEEDING WITH WHAT YOU HAVE 
By Charles M. Schwab 


In which the famous steel magnate reveals the secret of his suc- 
cess and describes the inner workings of the Bethlehem plant. The 
book sums up the point of view of one of the leaders of our industrial 
world. It will appeal to everyone interested, either in general or 
practically, in the psychology of business. | 


16mo, 63 pages, frontispiece portrait. Price 50 cents. 
At all Bookstores CENTUR 353 Fourth Avenue 
Published by THE Y CO. NEW YORK CITY I 


Mercer Automobile Company 
North Whitehead Road 
, Trenton, N. J. 
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Tut tomobiles 





BREESE-MONTANT MOTORS 


d INCORPORATED 
30 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST., N.Y. 
BIDDLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 




















é PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
ut 
= 
d A SPECIAL SPORTING TYPE—CUSTOM BUILT 
i | An entirely new running-board seat 
folds compactly into the side, as 
f shown in the illustration. 
I 
f . 
f The Biddle Catalogue 
l is free from superfluous detail, ' ‘HROUGH an effort to fulfil their personal desires in motor 
but describes most thoroughly construction, the creators of the Biddle car first produced 
: both chassis and coachwork, machines. The design evolved, proved to be neither a studied 
copy of European models, nor moulded to suit the limitations of 
: America’s quantity production. 




















Wherever you go you will 

find them playing Pirate 

Bridge—learn to play it 
right 


Pirate Bridge 


By R. F. FOSTER 















Before You Take 


the eminent au- 
thority on cards. 
Gives official rules 


that spring or summer 
trip, get a Hoskins 
Tourist Tablet. Small, 








































compact, easily placed USE NONOLIN. _ and full instruc- 
in bag or trunk. Fine Bee eee Se eoers tions for playing 
for travelling, $5.00. Set Micedins aadlaie deka te athens this interesting 

ing the skin to breathe naturally. new development 


of Auction Bridge. 
A quick absorbing 
game in which the 
interest of co- 
operation with the 
partner is com- 
bined with the 
widest opportun- 
ity for individual 
skill. 
























If your nose is shiny—the pores of the skin are too active. If your nose skin is 
dry and drawn, the pores are not active enough. Nonolin rubbed occasion- 
ally on the nose regulates the skin secretions, transforming either an oily or 
excessively dry skin to one of velvety dullness. 


NONOLIN 


dhe dar . 


Wherever women go the ever-ready tell-tale pow- 
der puff is busy with its dabs-dabs-dabs, Powder 
only conceals a shiny nose and too much of it has a 





MosGns, 


903 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 





Special :—We will engrave 
in script one hundred per- 
sonal Calling Cards for 
$1.75. Plate is yours or 
we will retain it. 












Send for samples of Engraved 
Calling Cards, Wedding Invi- 
tations, Announcements, etc. 


























cahly Use NONOLIN, it means no more shiny 


nose. 
A Snail Jar of Nonolin and a box of Poudre José together—One Dollar bpd ye = dhe 
Immediate Attention to Mail Orders be 


$1.50 at all Booksellers 


Postage extra 


E.P.DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue 
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Antiques 


8 issues) 


RATES 8 months 


One year en Feuesees uxen 


4 months (4 issues, minimum order) 11. 


All advertising must be paid for 
with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication. 





Candies and Delicacies—Cont, 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, Russian samo- 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, door knockers. Many 
unique gifts $1 up. Call or write for particulars. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 East 28th te » HS 
ART SALON UNIVERSA 
Will purchase paintings, old ae portraits, 
prints and other sos. OF 
416 Madison Ave., N. Y. . Circle 1142. 
ANTIQUES & suraseuctieas 
Embroideries_ & English Chintzes. Old Eng. Oak 
Furniture. Italian wrought iron. Marble furni- 
ture. E. N. Elmore, 3 & 5 W. 28 & 2 W. 29, N. Y 
ANTIQUES—FURNITURE. Sheffield plate china, 
glassware, needleworks, everything to furnish old 
style homes. Also restoring antique furniture. 
Florian Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue. 
LAUN & SONS, located for the past 58 years at 
30 West 12th Street, offer a choice stock of 
Antiques and odd pieces of furniture; restoring, 
repairing and renovating of furniture. 
INDIAN BASKETS, BEADS, Rings and Bracelets. 
Old American and English spoons. Antique gold 
and = jewelry. Alaquah—Hotel Martha Wash- 
ington, 29 East 29th Street, N. Y. C. 
ANTIQUE HEIRLOOMS direct from homes. Fur- 
niture, china, glass, silverware, coverlets, patch 
quilts, paisley shawls, rag rugs, New York views, 
lamps and curios. Dickinson, 622 Lexington Ave. 
ORIGINAL EUROPEAN ANTIQUES. No imita- 
tions or reproductions. Damasks, ye zes @ spe- 
cialty. Shop just opei Be oi our first 
patrons. Carvalho Seen, 1l W. 39th oe. N.Y.C. 
CHINESE HAND eee rs. coanons. Imported 
for first time into United States. Very unique for 
izes. .00 Postpaid. Oriental Importing 
, 203 Crawford & Conover Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


Art Galleries 


a ART GALLERY 

— Cleaned — 

» ApDTOD priate a Regilding 
983 Sixth Avenue, New York. an Circle 2643. 

Cc. W. KRAUSH 
Choice Oil Fe eas omy M ctchings 
Proofs peee in co olor. 

260 Fifth Ave., N. ; near ao ae. 

R. EDERHETNER—PRINT CA eT 
366 5th Ave., N. Y. (nr. 35th St.) ae 2789. 

Original RAF by the Old Masters, 

Rare Etchings and Engravings. 
ge ee DRAWINGS from Puck, Century 4 
cholas, at very reasonable prices. Some 
as 50c. Call or write oF quotations on your 

favorite artist. H. Stone, 4th Ave, N. Y. C. 
PLAZA ART ROOMS, ine “We make | a specialty 
of disposing by auction oo possessions of 
every description. t urn your family 
valuables into cash. 5-7 East sath Street, N. Y. 


Auction Bridge 


SHERMAN RICE, 231 West 96th St., 
. Author of ‘‘Auction Bridge in a nutshell.” 
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‘Where can I get it?”’ 





THE WORLD OF SHOPS 


Indexed here are hundreds of apt replies to the question, 
This list will save you hours of futile 
search for those distinctive things you have always wanted 
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QUALITY and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES con- 
taiu so much real value that each piece ig 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only 


at the better stores at 

65c—85e—$!1 PER POUND. If your dealer does 
not carry them we would be pleased to supply 
you direct by parcel post. Foss & 


Boston. New York Office, 41 Union. Square, 











Carpet and Rug Cleaning 


ORIENTAL & DOMESTIC Rugs_and Carpets 
restored to Original Colorings and Beauty by our 

Wash Cleaning Process. pooklet. ones Carpet 
Cleaning Co., 98-100 5th Ave., N. Y. Chel. 8897, 


Children’s and Misses’ Wear 


THE KIND OF THINGS YOU CANNOT find in 
the shops, for girls and young women. Um 
materials, exquisite workmanship, individual de- 
signs. Anne Harmon, 10 E. 47th St., N. ¥. © 
STYLISH CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ CLOTHES, 
Attractive. frocks made at short notice. School 
dresses, best linens, $7 to $10. Write for par- 
ticulars. Claire, 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. ¢, 























Cigarettes 


VICOMTESSE gs baa oes Lae ye 

cigarette of the Royal A la Flor de Hasan 

Youssouf 10 for $1.00. Flor de Shiraz $1 | 20. 
Ambree 10 for 50c. 500 5th Ave., N. 


WILL NOT STAIN YOUR aes as 
| nooo gaa —very mild and aromatic. Not per- 
med, order only. Gibson-Haddon_ Co., 
1328 Broadway, New York City. Greeley 542. 
QUR TREAT—Words at best, are flat substitutes 
for the pure goodness of Pinkus Bros. Made-to- 
Order Cigarettes. _A few will tell their appeal better 
than ever we could in volumes. So in justice to 
our goods, send 25c for a box of Assorted i 
Pinkus Bros., 157 Cedar St., New York City. 
Largest Mfg. in the ‘world of 
Made-to-Order Cigarettes, 
INITIALED CIGARETTES made to order from the 
best Turkish tobaccos. moked ere by a 
aentals Veg ny Bem ey, | different.’’ 1. per 
100. Bkl ussani & Co., 58 Broad 
gay ye oki od Fd al aiate the 
particular. Only the best Turkish tobaccos used. 
$2 per 100 and up. ® Booklet. Messudiah Turkish 
Tobacco Co., 2 E. 23d St., N. Y. C. 
BEING PRODUCERS of Turkish Tobacco enables 
Aa sell the Best Cigarettes in be World, $2.00 
100. Monogram and _ini 
Cigarette Co., 206 Broadway, N. Y. C. Cort 6183, 
TO DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 
we wish to announce that Blue Peter Cigarettes 
may be purchased at Charles & Co., E. Poppelau, 1 
Madison Ave., University Club, Hotels Wallick and 
Belmont, Rosen Cigar Stand, 111 B’way, Miller & 
Co., 36 Wall St. & other x high c ne cigar stands or 


















































Instruction in Auction and Pirate Brides either by by mail order to the com ‘= 50 per_ 100. 
mail _or_private. Course _¢ six lessons. Blue Peter Cigarette Co.. 52 Beaver 8t., New York 
declare ea, 25 ity | Lewy <. designs, 
colors ea. c. (2.75 doz.) at dealers or sent : 
S'ples of cards and Pirate Pads on request. Beauty Culture—Cont. Books and Prints—Cont. Corsets 

Bont. R. Radbridge Co., Inc., 144 Pearl St., N. Y. 

avers BRIDGE SCHOOL, 1400 Broadway, | “CASTA-DIVA” Face Cream and Soap recom- | BOOK BARGAINS. If you are interested in secur- | MME. BINNER— 

N. Mail course in up-to-date auction in 12 as by ~ ei for delicate skin, shaving, ing books of Travel, Sieeeey, Biography, Fiction, | Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous 
lessons Private and class instruction. Pirate | etc., $1.50 and per jar. Casta Diva Cosmetic ., at bargain prices, send for our new catalogue, corsets at 561 Fifth Ave., New York. Fittings by 


ridge also taught. Tel. Greeley 5161. 


Co., 58 West tnt St., N. Free Booklet. 


Chas. W. Clark Co., 128 West 23rd St., N. Y 








E. T. BAKER, well-known whist and auction player 
is prepared to give instruction in up-to-date auction ; 
score and conduct private bridge parties and tourna- 
ments. Tel. 6721 Main, 377 StateSt., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THREE PREPARATIONS IN ONE FOR $1.00. 
Cleansing cream, cold cream is skin food—in 
Noma Cleansing Cream. Sold at Altman’s, — 
Teller’s, etc. Prof. D’Irving, 535 W. 11lth St., 








MALKANS, New York’s Largest Bookstore. Write 

for the book you want; old and new at lowest 

prices. Transportation prepaid. Send for catalog. 
Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway, New York. 








Automobiles 


‘JULIE BICKERT—Hair Dressing, 


Manicuring, 
Facial Massage and Chiropody. Mfg. of La Julie 
Facial Cream and Hair Tonic. Mail orders filled. 
Write for particulars. 1269 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Candies and Delicacies 


Mme. Binner by appointment. 
MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately fore- 





cast the ‘ of Fashion.”” Custom made on 
at 15 pido’ 45th St., New York, 2818 Bryant. 
3 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 





GOSSARD “puent LACED CORSETS, ~_ by 


experienced corsetieres, $2.50 up, retail only. 
Brassieres fitted. Corsets to order. Olmstead 
Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., N. ¥. 





VAN ZILE .DEFLECTOR CAP keeps wind, dust 

and rain from —— Ng} . ey interfer- 

ing with vision or’s oF 
H. L. Van Zile, "39 “Cortlandt | St., oye 


TRY SPIRO’S OPALINE, a Liquid Nail Enamel. 
Gives an immediate high lustre to the nails, no 
buffing necessary; not affected by water. 30c post 
paid. Spiro’s, 26 West 38th Street, New York. 


LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2,3 & 5 
pound boxes delivered postpaid anywhere in the 
United States, $1 per pound. 

I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress St., Portland, Me. 








MADAME DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 
Latest tne 2; Model 


Corsets to order only. 
111 East 30th St., Phone 5042 Mad. Sa 








Beauty Culture 


aaa" Bg BOX of 9 Toilet aopaes, 
ate Youth, auty. $5. At Si 
tsapping watuscle Face Treatment. ‘Mary Grey 
ie 46th St., N. Y. Beauty Book Free. 3014 M. 7 





Books and Prints 


NEW _AND ATTRACTIVE CANDIES from Pure 
i. Sugar, Fresh Cream and Nuts. 
d $1.00 for box of assortment. 
Maple. Grove Candies, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


BERTHE MAY’S MATERNITY CORSET. Special 

for purpose. Dress as usual. Gueeres com- 

fort. Mail, are. Write for Booklet 5, or call 
10 E. 46th St., New York. 





IF YOU WANT A 
script, 
book, 


FIRST EDITION, a manu- 
an ne FR book, an extra illustrated 

an_out of print book, or any book, write to 
Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


SALTO NUTS—Wonderfully Good—Mixed. Many 
kinds. Send $1.25 for pound box. _(Check, money 
order or stamps.) Made only by Hatch, he pays 
the parcel post. 1225 Broadway, N. Y. ooklet. 


PEETZ FEgut LACE CORSET, $5.50 to $30. 
Custom made; ready to ee Corsets made to 
order in 24 hours. Rei to wear medels always 
on hand. 45 W. 37th 8t., Y. Tel. Greeley 4786. 





GATURAT. FLOWER PERFUMERY CO. has 
ed for its out-of-town patrons, a branch at 
Fifth Avenue. We still retain our uptown 
branch at 25 East 99th Street, N. Y. C. 


BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS—Late Books, 
and Rare Books—any book obtainable. Send for 
bargain catalog. (2). McDevitt-Wilson’s Inc., 30 
Church St., N. Y. Cort. 1779. Call—Write—Phone. 


Old 


CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy Ices, ae 

Salads and Entrees can be ordered at all rE 

stores or at Main Office, Sixth Avenue, at 53rd 
Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572 


REDFERN CORSET SHOP—Ready to wear Red- 
fern Corsets (back lace and front lace) and Antoi- 
nette Brassieres ee by trained experts. $3 to 

$25. 510-5th Ave., N. 























JOHN POST’S Blackhead Lotion er eates black- | THE BIBELOT. No library 1 ll NFECTION Candied | RITA CORSET for CONVALESCENCE 
— . — ‘darifes the sin, the pores; com or bindings, Lm nd charming set “ot Sock - ps nag . Ph we . one. Cun. 4 pag gad Ce fine » ee caucie te Sue 
2 a! ‘or bindings, ces and t dd 5e. y Ww ‘nit R: abit comfort an rol spens. 

stood the test for 20 yrs. 200 W. 72nd 8t., N. Y. Thomas Bird’ Mosher, Portland. Me mc: White Leshors, Bars." v Oradell, 7" ny ae, ations. Rita Corset Bt Shop, 130 W. 45th S8t., N. * 

PLEXO Se ae oo as throa! a tan kee gook STORE buys and sells books | ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. The en of | VAN og oll SHOP. 379 Fifth Ave. (Bet. 35 

ders and arms that soft, reamy look Seo ne all kinds, but specializes in those pertaining to | Confections. Wonderful chocolates and bonbons. | and 36th Streets). Where we study your fur. 

rub off. 35c. a tube at Macy’ 8, McCreery’s, ait: Costume, Art, Architecture and Decoration Luscious, exclusive, 1, 2 and 5 lbs. $1 a lb. Sent | your syle and your taste. Corsets that 
man’s, Gimbel’s, Riker-H *s, etc. 128 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. Risyvesant 4216. | ppd. Mrs. Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Me. Exquisite, Hainty lingerie to order. 


gue. HENDERSON, 58 West 72nd sm | 

ous Face Tonic is unexcelled. Best treatment 
for t blackheads, corrects enlarged po leaving the 
skin soft and beautiful. $1. 10°» per er bottle pp. 


Thousands 


RARE BOOKS AND did gee Ape! 
of from. All risks taken by me. 


items to choose 





Advance catalogues for American collectors free. 
Write. Reginald Atkinson, Forest Hill, London, Eng. ( 





PERSONAL SERVICE 
is the keynote of the 





shops advertising 
in this convenient Guide. 


ssechinwedh ~~ VISITS BY MAIL 
You can purchase anything ad- 
vertised jn these pages by let- 





ter if a visit is not convenient. 
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Costumes and Fancy Dress 


Entertainment 





Furriers—Cont. 





Hair and Scalp Treatment 





file. JOSEPHINE sketches or plates in colors 


CARDANI’S CATERING for all occasions is 7 





SPRING FURS 


P D — and Gold Tonic! 
For 'b Ls ig oe hair. “Brovent ts ach $i 
















































































ARET S. CRAWFORD. Scour in and 
Foun of Modern, oe and Folk Danc- 
ing. Studios, LS mg 7th 8 . ¥. C. Tele- 











OSCAR BUNVEA, 
47 W. 72d * & 555- Sor W. 182d me ym =e ok 
merican authority 
aid —_ modern Dance. 
HELEN MOLLER SCHOOL—America’s premiere 
Grecian dancer. o- interpretive, pantomime 
and eurythmics. ivate Class and _ Children’s 
courses. Sane ted c cat. 743-5th Ave. Plaza 6028, 





OBESITY, aHEUMATISM, Constipation, Nervous: 
ness, etc., successfully trea’ Special $1. Mec! 

Hydro- Thermo-Eleciro- eet omee Institute. 1002 
Monolith Bldg., 45 W. 34 St. -Greeley 1160. Bklet. 


Florists 








‘ou to follow in making costumes for theatri- | tinctive. Estimate for weddings, receptions veien ee that furs be Worn the year blond 
fot fan ney dress and society affairs. aon and | bridge parties Pamnighed. = request. Cardani, ‘6th round. msult us about remodeling your | ing. Hee a a ae or or i. Guaran 
ah a al ideas and designs. 11 W. 29th St., N. Y. | Ave. at St., : Circle 205, 1571, 1572. Winter furs to conform to the bottle. , 222 F. Mad. Sa. gs N. 
, MASQUE, Motion Picture a MARGARET s. NTT LD 147 W. 57th St., | SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS. Our ee aba MURRAY 
Peoier’ sale. Made to individual taste. Russian C.; designs and | perzonally directs entertain- | are right and our Sham Scalp Treatment 
costumes a specialty. (Tel. agit —* M. Simo- tt. in’ and out of or instructs by mail. | for theatrical customers expedited. Max Tepper, Man: ing aeage 
witch, 761 Sixth Ave., N._Y. ippodrome. | Programs for special p Rll 4 Tel. Col. 8119. 120 West 44th Street, New York City. 20 East 69th Street, N. Y. Telephone 1689. 
= TERHURE  CATERIRG co., als brad So As SCALP, =, mom, Spine _ 
° e cater for any affair anywhere. ’ eves nervous tension, onic cases 
Dancing We loan anything anywhere for any affair. Garden Things js call atism, stiff joints, hi and neuritis. 
244 West 14th St. Cc helsea 935. __ | Anna M. Taylor, 640 Mad. Ave., N. ¥. Plaza 6176. 
fiegrate, Balit ARTS (20th year) Classic. GUGGENHEIMS ve mga SALE OF GARDEN FURNITURE. | THE VIOLET BEAUTY mol offers you the fa- 
Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- ‘Private ne, arble, ie, an and Cement, Vases, $5; | mous violet ray treatment for face & scalp. Mani- 
ey Or ge); also Teachers’ Normal Course. | Murray Hill 315 Lexington Ave. ome ard. Wrought iron a specialty. curing & hair waving. Ice treatment witha all facial 
os We 57th St., N. Y. Catalogue. 5305 x. YY. & Elmore the 5 West 28th Street, New York City. | massages. P. prices. 301 W. 57th St., N. ¥. 
fouls H. CHALIF—Interpretive, Simplified, | MABEL POILLON. | Novel Entertainments, rors, THE tes ig oneese Bm  detaees CO. | VICENTA VILLORDO, 47 West Fi 8t., N. Y. C, 
Cuasal, National ong standardi Re Ar Prizes, ete. Children’s Parties, Pageants. Costum 33d 8) Cc. Hair yt = a scald bs gy by a 
personally. Grad. Russian Ballet | Plays rehearsed. Unique entertainer furnished. No Sepiotenen, Modelers, Int. @ Ext ‘Decorators, Marble sy Heart f shop- 
Seoool 163- 3 Ww. 57th St., N. Y. Phone Gol 4874. | charge for sh 135 E. 56 St. Tel. Rhine. 9534. Caen—Istrian & Native ing & theatee” iietrig, "Tele “Vanderbilt 2093. 
wk. G. HEPBURN pes aac mB. Write, GARDEN ae na de “a = mate 
American rity on ern Dances ° o e qua cast stone, Par ar attention : 
phone or a Fi th Ave., N. Y., Thorley Bldg., Flesh Reduction given to special orders. Ons of our famous Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 
northwest corner 46th St. Bryant 6321, for rates. 7 pieces is the new 
miss ILA D. KNOWLES (late of Castle House). | REDUCE YOUR DOUBLE CHIN in one snot AUDUBON BIRD BATH, -_ fgetuates bottom, | ENGLISH HENNA ShARrOO Powders tone the 
Modern Dancing specialized. Private and Class | Davis Chin Supporter on mw sagging chi perches, and where connec ith running water, | scalp, givin, ag fe faded or greying hair a marvelous 
Less Private Classes tang nt. musclesduring sleep. Silk,$4; 3 ; Linen, $2. 30; shower bath. Illustrated circular. J. C. Kraus, aces “and b he tint, i, Directions sent. Henna 
562 5th ae: "(comer 46th St.). Tel. Bryant 6139. | Cotton, $1.50. Bkit. Cora V. Bee 42 St., N.Y.C. | Cast Stone Work, Inc., 363 Lex. Ave., N. Y. | Specialties fth Avenue, . aoe 
py SCHOOL of folk dancing. Largest west- | SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern MANUEL TRAWEEGRMATION is of the purest 
school, offers agoantry, antomime, clogging. | scientific electrical method. No dieting or exercis- Go B ht quality hair & artistically dressed. —_. —— 
English Country, Folk and Ball Room Dain ing required. Dr. Newman, licensed uticien. wns Doug ration for coloring hair, $2.50 box. Appl'n 
Catalog. 1458 E. 53d St., Chica 286-5th Ave. (nr. 30 St.), Y. C. Mad. Sa., n our priv. booth. Manuel, 29 E. 48 St. M.H. 





MME. NAFTAL, Days highest cash value for fine 
misfit or mighty med oc renee. ae and dinner 


costumes, furs, +i 
69 West 45th Street, “New ‘York City. “irvant 670. 





FRENCH ee D’OREAL imported Powder 
es scalp, 'aded or = ae gray hair 

@ natural gloss oA. bright tin‘ 5, postpaid. 

Sent or applied. B. Paul, 38H w. Seti St. 2 A 





MME, evenen 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
Telephone Bryant 1376. 

Absolutely full value paid for Ladies’ Misfit or 

___Slightly Used Clothing of any description. 


ROBERT 
Permanent Hair Wave = ‘ialist—gives 
tic permanent wave, — to the hai. 
is a reason why the oon: of 


artis- 
There 





MAX SCHLING, 22 West 59th Street, New York 
City. Flowers and plants for every occasion. 
Best quality, o—_ azaneed at worlernte prices. 
Write for price lis Plaza 1241-2022, 








DON LENO, Master of the 20th Century Ballet, 
personally instructs in Interpretative, Classic, Stage 

and Modern Dances. 
140 West 44th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 1194. 


MAX SCHLING, os Member of International 
Florist Telegraph Association. Place your 
order now and have flowers deliver in 
two pours in New York or any other city. 





THE ag ag SEROVA SCHOOL 

Instruc' the art of nature dancing, Russian 

Ballet, , XB &,, ete. Write oo. oe sa, 
26 East 46th St., N. Y. C. 


ESSION—ESTABLISHED hy. 
Floral saraedl ons. Landscape _ Arc ee! 
adison Avenue, at 76th Street,” N. 


WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing rs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry 
& Silverware, Consult us before you sell. ve 
Phone or Send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47 St., N. ¥. 


Gowns Remodeled 


ROBERT stands for eo permanent hair 
waving. Scientific scalp treatment and massage 
improves and preserves the wave. 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Vanderbilt 4118. 
MARY LOCHNER WILL lhl a your faded 
hair to its natu condition. treatment, 
transformations, hair dressing, toilet let prep and all 
the of beauty. 47 . C. 

















wy RE-BUILDING oF GOWNS IS THE Talk of 

ew York, because I have made creations out of 
a ne that seemed hooelas, Pay 11% West 
37th Street, N. Y. 5 Greeley. 


THE LUCIEN See iets eovinepetiaaats arm- 
less, \ peomusine® flat & smooth oy Belentie 

pooing & only Us reatment rves & improves 
this u undulation. F. Lucien, 507- Bih A Ay. v. (M. H. 9779.) 





“Florists to Particular People. © 








BONS. VESTOFF ri MME. SEROVA have pub- 

ed two books which will readily initiate you into 
thedifficult arts of Nature or we dancing, . Send 
for free descriptive cata. 26 E, 46th St., N. ag 





40 YEARS OF DILIGENT SERVICE 

to the most discriminating clientele assure you of 
the best attention to your fioral needs. 

Increasing success each year—‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


FIGTORINEHabellae of gowns. oe — Te- 
modeled to new Evening 
gowns a spec 


ialty. 
bt West Rath Street, N. Y. C. 


Hotels 





LOUISE MORGAN STUDIOS, Modern Classic 
and Interpretive Dancing taught. Special gitention 
to children. —— ane 

End Ave. (cor. 71st St.), . C. Phone 367 ole 


FOR FLOWERS OF QUALITY 
Phone Hession at 107, 420 or 775 Lenox, 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Madison Avenue and 76th Street. 








Food Products 





Gowns and Waists 





dale | MAJESTIC, Fronting Central Park at 

72d St. Accessible to all lines of traffic. 
Taaean and Pe an. nA og nightly. Rooms $2 
a day up. Copeland Townsend, Lessee Director. 





abbas | RReseEs 
e from your own material. 





Beautify the atmosphere of your home, 
Varicolored flowers that rival nature. 
Many species of natural prepared palms 


famous hotels—from wholesaler direct; 5 
delivered free, $1. te 7. approval, gusta. 
r 


1840. 
Gillies Coffee Co., i ee 


Decorative Flowers Unusual Remodelin ng. Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 1114 W. 37th St., N. Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley 
FONTAINE, ING HOTEL BLEND COFFEE you've enjoyed MME. HAMMER, 129 West 45th St, N. Y. C. 


Our creations forecast the trend of fashion. 
es styles at moderate fay 
Ready to We de to Order 


NEW WESTON HOTEL 
Madison Avenue at 49th 
bl oderate Rates 


M 
Appeals to the discriminating. 
HOTEL BRETTON HALL—A hotel appealing to 
taste and refinement, away from the 
noise of the Shopping District, but onventen 
located at Broadway, 85th to 86th Street, 














and ferns. Decorations for House 
Parties and all functions. Peach and 


FOR 26 YEARS Fatale preparing efood for 
ill and convalescent. Orders for broth, purees, 


MARION LOUISE FERGUSON 
ned of Originali vs 





273 Fifth Avenue, 
N, ¥..C. 


fae flavor with a good b four 
pounds, $1.00. Guaranteed to please or 








Embroidery and Plaiting 


money refunded, a ao free within 
300 miles of York. Cash with 


order. Price list. Werner & oe 


Persian Garden scenes acfuated. A and — weedy a within "04 hours. Mrs. | Taille Blouses, ~~ 
cordial invitation i extended to visit Kate Jewett, 78 W. h St., N. Y. Bryant 1457. | 18 E. oteth St. , Ritz-Carlton.) oS. mn 33 

FONTAIN INC., COFFEES “DIRECT FROM WHOLESALER | LENGEL, ie. ees Re 49th St., N. Y. C. For- 

at his veritante garden, pecial blended coffee having a de- | merly at 5th St. Suits to Order. 


Gowns, ae — coats ready to wear. | ,Our 


prices are most Mail orders 








Household Furnishings 


HANSON STUDIOS—Showing an interesting col- 

lection of desk sets, phone pg cabinets, deco- 

rated phone book covers Ks, unusual 
gifts. 4 East 44th Street. New York City. 














MADAME agg PA 15 West 37th St., N. Y. 
Tel. Greeley 3231. High class dressmaking; 
original — remodeling, models thfully 





MANTELPIECES. Antique English wood and 
marble mantelpieces, andirons, hob grates, fenders, 
firetools, hs ge and helmet coal scuttles. City. 


























Exquisite Antique Embroideries. Tialta an Cut-work. 
rted Silks or Crewels for Petit- 
Point. Curtains, &1 











Furniture 








MME. BLAIR 
Original and distinctive creations®in gowns and 
suits gd those who wish the finest in workman: 
ship a prices. 132 W. 91st St., N. Y. 








ouse linens, mended 
BEADS, X STITCH MAT, Canvas Tapestry, 
Wool, Silk, Gold & Linen Threads. Everything 
that ‘cannot be had elsewhere. Send stanee, for 
lists. Peter Bender, Imp., 111 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. 





NEW YORK GALLERIES 

Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of eee perm, gratis mn. et 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City 


MRS. “GonDON will make your coaee apparel Pd 

moderate cost. Own material used. Gowns re- 
modelled into the lastest poans fashions, os of- 
town inquiries invited. 51 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. 





BEADS & BEAD PATTERNS monograms de: 
signed materials 





an 
and oo heme goods. 
Hurm Art Shop, 277 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES at ait times 
of the year. Distinctive McHugh Willow Furniture, 
Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Unique Accessories. 

Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Est. 1878 9 W. 42d = 


THE MISSES CURRAN will make your — 

and evening a ane waists for all occasions, 
and also do remodel! at reasonable prices. 

134 Lexington Ave. Gorn St.), N.Y. Mad. Sq. 8188. 





KATHRYN OF {| WEST 30TH ST., N. Y. C. 
Dainty linen handkerchiefs made to order, 

with colored border initial or_monogram, 

Embroidery work and No catalog. 








oe MAHOGANY TEA WAGONS $10 wu 
100. Hand carved 4-poster bed, $50. Write on 
escription of any pieces. Mary ‘al len, Distinctive 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR BLOUSES 
A booklet of Advanced Styles sent free on request. 


rite at once. 
Smart Ladies’ Wear, Inc., 175 5th Ave., N. Y¥. C. 





221 Court Street, Brooklyn, N ied. Moderate prices. Arthur T Park Avenue, N. 
MRS. C. H. OTT, 339 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Em- | EUGENE CHRISTIAN’S VIENO BRAN—relieves | ANNA SOHENITZ, 15 West 45th a. N. Y. C. | ETHEL FOSTER CO. Interior Decorations. At- 
broidery and stamped goods, initials and mono- | constipation (by removing causes). All stores or make to your individual tractive color schemes in unuzual lamp shades to 
grams a specialty. New designs for gowns. end 15c om i size peckese, ¢ a Christian pi. B, some — original match interior settings. Murray Hill 9379, 
8 1 novelties. i Co. 3 W. 79t N. 4 spring 26 East 46th Street, N. Y. C. Third Floor Back. 
CHRISTINE. Expert and prompt attention to | SALAD — 100 Recipes, me oa com- a a & GOLDEN, 41 West 46th Street, AN OPEN FIRE LENDS CHEER 
Hemstitching Plaiting Ruching. | plete, 15¢c by mail, 100 Mestes ‘ae l5e. 50 C. Gowns, fancy blouses and smart hats, | Artistic andirons, fire tools, and creens of brass, 
Buttons covered. Dyeing é, cleaning. | Sandwich recipes All B. P. be all occasions, made to suit your peroonaly: bronze and hand wrought 
8 W. 46th St., New York City. 90 6th Ave. Briggs, 456 Fourth ye .-%, ys N. J. Individ 1 attention. Bryant 307 F. H. Graf Mfg. Co., 28th St. and bag ‘Ave., N. ¥. 
DECORATIVE ART ASS’N, 14 E. 34 St., N. Y. FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER WOVENS. Newest, 


richest, most beautiful wall covering. Durable, 
economical, fadeless. Tee samples. . _Wig- 
gin’s Sons Co., 361 Arch St., "Bicomfield, "N. J. 
WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS. 
———— practical Cae a every occasion. Made 
only order. Illus. talog n colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson ‘Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 
MISS ae ae ie Fifth Ave, i a Be 
e you original sugg 

painstaking service when you are undecided 

as to what to use in furnishing your home, 
“OLD ee ts FITMENTS” in Hand-forged 
Wrought Iron for Home & Garden—a booklet illus- 
trating 150 pieces from the W. Irving Forges, 
Island City, N. Y. Ask for catal - 

















MAX LUFT, 16 ‘“ 45th St., N. Y. C. Pleate 

ing, hemstitching, button holes, pinking, fluting. 

Buttons made of your own material. bs ty, large 
and small paouapthy filled. i 1538). 


a 
Furniture, 77 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Stuyv. 5391. 
‘ 


‘HATHAWAY FURNITURE” is described in our 
brochure, just issued, eens reproductions of 
many e arg interesting suites and ere! 
Pieces. thaway Co., 62 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 


KAT'IERIN CASEY. Distinctive and appropriate 
materials used if 








EMBROIDERIES, All Imported Designs. Hand 
and machine work. Crochet ain sepanglin ing & a 
a. Prompt attention to all ord -_— 


BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING. an exclusive stock. 
30 years’ experience in fitting the finest homes. 
Beautiful day beds, $36 w = Mattresses remade. 
Estimates given. Geo. M. Miller, 7 W. 45th St.,N.Y. 











WILL A MODEL Size FIT YOU? 
Froc Re from maker. 
for 


§ 
Bontord, 3 ‘West 42nd Bt "Upstairs, New York. 

















LAMPS AND LAMPSHADES — original designe. 
be = detail to th a 


Im and Man 
H. F. Winter, eth: West 36th street, ‘Now York City. 
— EES 


Instruction 














el. é 
5 West 58th Street, N. Y.° 





Furriers 


80 
the moment. Try us before replenish- 
ing your wardrobe. 


Emb’ry Co., 16 W. 31st St., Mad. Sa. 7727. 
I Ss - | MISSA. 1, SLATER, 70 W. 38St.,N.Y. Specializes 
} A ° = om " ae pn b, a as. in mail orders & gives personal attention to each or- Agt a Lee . Decerating 
Employment gencies Painted Furniture. Inexpensive Country House | der, aestring perfect eatSsfnction, Smart gownsfor all Rol pert ‘Saul Gray. 
Bed Room Sets. Sketches and Estimate: occasions. Fancytailor-mades. Unusualremodelling. | 111 East 62d Street. New York City. 
MISS BR amy Hl), Sup bf om Se. N. Y. (2414 Turn JACK W. WEISS D “ BATIK Cae hee te Las) STUDIO 
upplies housekeepers, governesses, | Furniture raperies ic_ Russian blouses 
— and household servants. Houses opened | Furnishings Interiors atik Gowns $50. Inter ior Decorators 
and eel ow under our personal supervision. 37 East 28th St. Mad. Sq. 2361. 45 East 59th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Plaza 3636. 
MRS. PILLSBURY, 507 5th Ave, M. H. 6185. | “FURNITURE OF CHARACTER’’—Individualities MARCEAU’S GOWN SHOP MISS SWORDS, INC. 
Governesses, Nurses, Housekeepers, Secretaries, | in things of the home that are both artistic & practi- | 1493 Broadway, at 43rd & 44th Sts., N. Y. C. Interior Furnishin 
Attendants, Trained Nurses, Companions, Teach- | cal. French willow armchairs & tables. Colonial Bed Easter showing of suits, coat dresses, 18 East 48th Street New York City 
___ ers, Tutors, Houses opened and closed. Steads. Bikt. F. F. Ahern & Son, 124 E. 41 St., N.Y. sport skirts, and sport dress for all Murray Hill sr4s. 
THE | } nal SECRETARIES INC. occasions. No other shop offers you CANDEE 17 East 48th St, a. Ge BOEHM 
Servants of all kinds and nationalities. modest a price for the styles of ecognized masters of period interi 
aza. 





a 
COLORED HOUSEWORKERS — Thoroughly ex- 





FUR REMODELING AND REPAIRING. Expert 
Chas. Horwitz, 


CLOVER GOWNS 


rls, excellent cooks, investigated refer- | workmanship; reasonable prices. Inexpensive and Distinctive. 
ences. Cooks and other domestics ogpvtiod. Do- | Furrier since 1892. 41 East 8th Sirest,, N. Y. Your individuality considered. 
Mestic Service Agency, 329 W. 59th St. . ¥. C. | (2 blocks west of W: *s). Tel. 137 Stuyv. | 237 West End Avenue, New York City. Col. 367. 








A. OSTERBERG—Swedish Employment ee for 
select domestic heip. Private families supplied ex- 
clusively, Carefar and prompt attention given 
i 716 L Ave. Plaza 1054, 1055. 

HOFMAYER, 10 East 43rd St., N. b.2 G 
aisle ie Domestic Help; Also h housek 








eepers, 
rkers (cleaners — 
(Third Floor.) 


rses & wo! 
: Murray Hil Hill aoa or 8948. 








FUR REMODELING. Specialty of oie old 
fur garments. ager as low as consistent with 


A SHOP OF LITTLE VANITIES where every- 
thing chic and choice in dainty wees work 


MISS AMELIA MUIR SALDWIN 
Decorator 
= ts Street 


H. ZUNGEN FELD Studie, 665 Fifth Ave., Con- 
sulting Decorator, Furnisher and Commission buyer. 


























good workmanship. H. Gre Son, 37 West | is found. Sport clothes, tea gown dge of styles and color values, 
837th Street, Py ¥ Phone Greeley 3058. we have them au desire. 718 M di Avenue. Decorative sch and estimates ed. 

KOLINSKY STOLES with tails and paws, value | Easter is coming and with it our distinctive dis- L. eLpraine 

$225 at ie smaller ones for less. Mon play £ Easter creations. Beautiful chiffon gowns nese with 

back if not delighted. Hudson seal stoles 2 and dresses. Attractive waists and blouses. Signs in! gg BBM 

yds, long, 15” wide, $45. J. O. Tepper, 12 W. 36 St. ' of Spring at 718 M Avenue, New York. ' Tel. 9210 Plaza. 741 Madison A Ave, N. ¥. C. 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


VANITY FAIR 








Interior Decorators—Cont. 


Ladies’ Tailors—Cont. 


Men’s Tailors—Cont. 


Photography and Photographers — 


Continued 





WHY NOT have professional edrice when de- 


signing your home 
Amy Mali Hicks sila, 158 West 11th Street. 


___ Consulting ‘Decorator House Furnishings. 


CONSTANT QUELLER 
Especially recommended for his correct fitting 
tailored garments. Refined styles. Fair prices. 
17 East 48th Street, New York City. 


HENRY MILLER & SON 
Tailors and Importers 
5 West 3lst Street, New York 
Opposite Hotel Wolcott. Phone, Mad. Sq. 1199. 


COLORED PHOTOGRAPHY —any AM 

with an ordinary camera and no extra cenignee 
except a special yellow screen can obtain a oa 
picture in colors absolutely true to nature. 





ELSIE DOHERR, associated with Amy Mali 
Hicks, Studio 158 W. 11th St., N. Y., suggestions 
by mail for interior decorating. Color schemes 
and designs furnished. Write for particulars. 


A. RAFFAELLI, formerly with P. Nardi. Spe- 
cializing in sporting suits, riding habits and 
breeches. test styles at moderate prices. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. Plaza 6308. 


BERGMAN & HOLMGREN, INC. 
“The Home of Good tee 
353 Fifth Avenue ew York City 
Telepl Murray Hill, 6261. 


Autochrome process of direct color photnaragie 

reproduces any color, shade or tint perfectly, Any 

object cr scene can_ be produced in — colors, 
. J. Fitzsimmons, 75 5th Ave., N. Y. C. B 








HELEN CRISS AND LUCIA FULLER 
Interior Decorators 

House Furnishings 

743 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C. Plaza 1648. 

FINE OLD JAPANESE PRINTS. Beautiful 
panels and tryptichs for Country. House. Deco- 
ration. Charming and Distinctive Gifts. Lucy 
F. Brown, 123 East 57th Street, New York City. 








Lighting Fixtures 


Milliners 


EDWARD L. MIX—HOME PORTRAITS — 
Portraits made in the home surroundings 
give natural and pleasin, comity, 
utesticans Schuyler 4772. 2291 B’way, N. y, c 





DALE QUALITY PERIOD FIXTURES. Ingenious 
Adaptations. Rag ee Prices below 


retail. New catalog 5. 
Display rooms, 105 W. 13th St., ‘New York City. 


GERHARDT & CO., 12 E. 46th Street, N. Y., 
opposite ‘the Ritz-Carlton. 
Ori fineore and ume of 
Exclusive Milli ine! Moderate Prices. 





Professional Services 





AN ARTISTIC BOOKLET, depicting the latest in- 
terior decorations & distinctive furniture pieces 
mailedon request. Fabricsin unique designs. Sketches 
& estimates submitted. Robt.-S. Farley, 542-5 Ave. 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON sell good fixtures and 
give honest value. bl ve. og doing it for 
twenty years. Bookl howroom, 

20 Warren py ar. “York City. 


NATHAN GIBSON CLARK 


New York City. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, F.S.D 
treats stomach & intestinal troubles < teachi 
you to select combine your foods at meals. No 








SUN PARLOR AND GARDEN ACCESSORIES 
Porch Cushions, Lamp Shades, Potteries. 
A painted bridge table at’ $7.50. 

Miss Wiorey> 55 E. 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Linens and Homespuns 


ARNOLD 
Exclusive Millinery 
1l East 49th_St. 


Telephone 
New York City. 


Plaza 7049 











deprivation or dieting. No charge for consultation, 
EUGENE CHRISTIAN, F.S.D 
213 W. 79th St., New York; subway to 79th, halt 
block east. Office hours: 16 to 12 a. m. i A toe 
daily. Telephone 8947 Schuy 





























CRETONNES, TAFFETAS, CHINTZES, Block | CANADIAN HOMESPUNS for suits and _ coats. SPINGARN’S 
Prints; Willow Furniture, summer Rugs, Decora- nage ag © RN somercenes. von of i ag gm — of advanced Onis ne R d R R oe 
tions. Samples sent if color re uirem nts & price ris. an embroideries aces. (Bryant nery is ing held at Spingarn’s, road- ugs an 
specified. McGibbon & Co. 3 W. 37th St.. N. Y. | 6895). Ruth Richards, 69 W. 46th St., N. Y. C | way, N. ¥. Here the particular and discrimi- 8 ug ANepairing 
MRS. COFFYN’S Susie PORTO RICAN DRAWNWORK. Large display of | nating buyer will be pleased with the large col- | ORIE 4 
43 East 58th Street, New York. Household linens. Handkerchiefs, collar & cuff | lection of exclusive Paris designs and models, ound ma Fyn be Nake ne, washed, 
Things unusual — Things antique. sets in exq. desg. Ask for app. shipment & _ work. | & the location of this old & well-known concern | New York. Seven Tatosian Bros., 13 E. ‘aan 
Things painted — Things unique. No. cata. Robt. A. Miller, 17 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. | out of the high rent district, makes it possible | Murray Hill 5356. 4 ~ 
DAINTY LINGERIE CUSHIONS TOWELS, 18 x 34 in., hemstitched or sc Wace. to offer these creations at half the usual prices. | WASHING & REPAIRIN 
any le, size—all handmade with real lace, beautiful satin stripe design. Pure linen huck towels, | Take Subway or Elevated to Bleecker and | prolong their life, cae thar “values ioe 
$14.50. Selma M. Loeb, 37 East 28th St., $1.50 a pair. Housekeeping linens, handk’fs, etc. | walk one block to Spingarn’s, 632-34 Broadway, workers. Established 1891. Estimates and e 4 
cialist in handmade articles for interior decoration. | The Flaxbloom Linen Co., 309 B’way, N.Y.C. Dept. 1. New York City. Tel. Spring 2806. sage free. Yardum & Co., 250 W. 87th xy Y. 
— gy "~~ ~~ long —-4 = RKIS A. SARAFIAN, ar +i an, 
ence abroa s a good judge of values in , :. : : Sxpert cleaning and repair 
furniture and draperies. Advice_and ideas without Lingerie Miscellaneous — nae: nd, repels “eriental toes ae 
charge. 697 Madison Ave., N. Y. 1. Plaza 7 to match decorations. Phone Madison Square $6 seat 
N. Y. Y. C. | LE HUNT PEARSON, Illustrator, Missal and 


THE << | ATELIER--3 E. = St, 
he House of Three Gables” 

Now oar country house schemes with 
rooms in our “‘sample home’’ to illustrate. 


JESSIE A. BURKE, 366 Fifth Ave., N. 
Blouses of distinctive design, 

hand-made. Exquisite silk 
hosiery. Send for catalogue ‘ 


machine and 
—_ and 








Banner Painter. 
grams, Crests, 


Designer on Book- -plates, Mono- 
Armorial. Bearings, etc. South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Schools 





New Cretonnes, Chintzes and Odd Fabrics of 





American , n unusual collection of 

uaint odd Italian, English and Painted 

urniture, Rugs, Electric Fixtures, etc. 
MISS IRVIN 


Interior Decorator. 
42 West 39th Street. 
Greeley 6366. 


New York City. 








Interior Furnishings 


HERTS BROTHERS | ag h 
20 West 57th Street, New Yor 
Announce a marked reduction in the ~ of all 
lamp shades, pillows, and furniture in stock 


A number of special modern & historic pieces of 
original design may be seen at our studio: chiffon 
shades with metal flowers, glassware, porcelains, 
lacquer, and wooden decorated desk sets. 
We are also featuring odd, unique sewing boxes in 
various colors, and marvelously carved Chinese 
Chippendale chairs, reproduced from —— orig- 
inals. Herts Brothers Co., 20 W. 57 St., 
CIDER MILL STUDIO 
Interior furnishings for individual taste, 
lesigned_and execcuted. sag By 
Murray Hill), 18 East 37th St., N. Y. C. 




















Investments and Securities 


HEARD IN ANY STREET 


(They meet) 

HE: Shopping? HE 
SHE: Never. SHE 
HE: Why? HE 
SHE: Unnecessary. SHE 


Meaning? 
: Postal. 
To? 
: The Shops of Vanity Fair! 


(Curtain) 





SUCCESS IN INVESTING. How to achieve it, by 
John Moody. Particulars will be sent free without 
piecing any obligation — the inquirer. _The 

foody Magazine & Book 35 Nassau St., N.Y. 








Jewelry and Silverware 


MAILED FREE—The blue book of jewelry, dia- 
monds, silverware, ivory. 11,000 high grade arti- 
cles at wonderfully low prices. Write for free 
copy. Chas. L. Trout Co., 170 B’way, N. Y. C. 
MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Ame- 
thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 
the em .. Gem_ cutting, repairing. Book- 
let. Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine. 




















Lingerie—Cont. 


Motion Pictures 





THE SPECIALTY SHOP of Lincoln Square caters 
to you and yours. Everything a wee bit “‘dif- 
ferent.” All that is chic and dainty in shirt- 
waists, hose or lingerie. 1947 Broadway, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURES taken of The Children, Social 
Functions, House Parties, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, Anniversaries, Weddings, etc., either 
in our studio, your home, 





INEZ offers to you chic creations in waists, 
lingerie and negligees of the finest sort. 
Hand-beaded bags a_specialty. 

937 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Lenox i584. 


or any picturesque point in your locality. 
Unlike other forms of entertainment these 
films afford perpetual interest for years, 
serving as a valuable 








Maids’ Uniforms 


biographical record for future generations. 
Write, call or telephone to The American 
Model Films Company, Suite 306, 

Broadway, New York City. Bryant 





NURSES OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION 


DO YOU WANT TO ACT FOR THE MOVIES? 

















. . 425 Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York. Successful Motion Picture acting is a natural 
Jewelry and Silverware Bought Unifcrms for Maids and Nurses. talent, it is instinctive. Experience unneces- 
Dresses ready made Coats sary. We will photograph 

A. & BORG and to order you playing your favorite part in a ecene 

Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver Aprons Collars under a competent director and show you 

platinum, antiques, old jewelry, and Caps Cuffs the result on the screen. I have erm 
pawn tickets. 146 W. 23d St., N. Y. Bonnets Bibbs 10,000 people in the following c 

———. “ * FITTING ASS’N. Famous Players, Universal, Pathe, Fox, Edi- 

F.ith Avenue son, Keystone, Triangle, Mutual, Vitagraph 

Lace "a 38th_ Street If you have talent and screen well, call or 

New York. write Arthur Hunter, 1547 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





REAL “5-4 for Bem, Debutante and Bride. In- 
expensive Birthday Gifts for everyb Colla: 
Caps, Table-line ar dainty Handkerchiefs. i 
ae dual designs made to order by Marian Powys 

of England. Old lace remodeled, cleaned and 

inted. Lessons in lace-making and how to dis- 
tinguish real lace. Devonshire Lace Shop, 60 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Ladies’ Tailors 














J. TUZZOLI, 15 West 45th St, N. Y., 

suit for $55, which cannot be duplicated bonier $00. 
Quality and material faultless in make and fit. 
Advance Spring Models. Tel. 4740 Bryant. 

PA ADOLPHE de PARIS (46th St. near 5th Ave.) 
Maker of a a suits. Also a special line 
of sport coats, rain coats, outer garments & trans- 
parent coats fromm $15-$30. 41 46th St., N. Y. 
DO YOU WANT a ' ADVANCED STYLE early 
Spring suit made of the best fabrics obtainable y 

45? Workmanshi and satisfaction assured. 

899. Nathan Leff, 5 East 35th St., N. Y. 
SMART SUITS FOR PALM ag ey or town and 
country wear. Advance Spring Styles. Beautiful 
fabrics. Fit and workanghip. Tarenadiied. F. 
Blasi, 12 East 46th St 














GET “LA MODE” Smart Uniforms at your favo- 
rite o-. ES pre Com; hg my Booklet, ‘“Your 


Should Dress.’ 
Hays Px oy oe F , 352 Fourth Avc., N. ¥. C. 








aie: JLLUSTRATINS TAUGHT 
poster designing. 
individual instruction. 
French School of Art, 127 West 42d St., N. Y. ¢, 


Shoes 


SHOECRAFT SHOP, 27 W. 
ag — an, widths a ‘ 
in_ sizes 8, a and 94. end for bi 
“Fitting the ee Foot’* and Catalog ard 
WORN SATIN SLIPPERS Recovered, resha 
and made like new Send one-quarter yard 
heavy satin together with slippers, $1 and return 
postage. Renu _ Slipper “iN Merrimac, Mass. 











38th St., N. ¥, 
AAA, AA and A, 











Shopping Commissioners 





MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchasing 
Agent, will shop an you or accompany out-of- 
town patrons. No charge. Chaperoning. 
ences, 112 West 11th Street, New York. 
MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
shop with you or send anything - bcc: 
Services 7. Send for bulleti 
366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
LOUISE mm ALLEN will purchase anything. 
Steamer Baskets, Trousseaux, House furnishings, 
Oriental Rugs, Men’s gift to friends carefully 
sent. Ref. exch. 537 W. 12lst St., N. Y. 











MABEL TERWILLIGER, 29 W. 37th Street, 
ee for the far-away. Exclusive Fifth Avenue 
styles; goods on approval. Services free. 


maitre Greeley 5217. 
HICAGO SHOPPING” 
Harriet Tuthill will shop for or with you. 
Unusual Gifts a_ specialty. 

1316 Lake Street, Evanston, II. 
MONTREAL, QUE. Mrs. Ada Burnet Kelley. 
Purchasing agent for out-of-town patrons. Service 
free. Highest references. 307 Melrose Avenue, 

ontreal. 

MRS. RUSSELL, experienced through long residence 
abroad. Good judge of values in wearing apparel, in- 
fants’ outfits, house furnishings, jewelry and ay 
No charge. 697 Madison Ave., N. Y. Plaza 7668, 
MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has a 
me that certain shops excel in certain lines. I 
will shop for or with you. No charge. G 

sent on approval. 14 West 92d Street, New York. 


Social Etiquette 


MLLE. LOUISE AN AUTHORITY. Exceptional 

training abroad enables me to teach and answer 

by mail most advanced questions. Ten a 
Complete course $10. 118 W. 57th St., 





























Musical Instruments 


SOCIAL WORTH is sum of infinite characteristics 

and ——. My_ special mail course angees 
subtlest points, $1.00; Complete course, 5° 

Carroll. 514 Portage Avenue, Three Rivers, ich. 





THE HAWAIIAN Steel ¥ a fascinating in- 
e learned in 10 1 1 

















’ oe strument. Can lessons. owl- 
Men's F: urnishings edge of music not required. Pamphlet free. Speci 
ae Foruvus Studio, San Francisco, Cal, Pp cialty Shops 
FRANK a, A dent INC., Importers. ARTISTIC WORK IN BRASS OR BRONZE 
Shirts, Pajam: d Neckwear to order. 19 West 9 
46th Street, New. York City. Telephone Bryant P erfumes ~y “F LF oe pt ey = oar is “¥ oman 
1517. George H. President. Hunt Metal Specialties Co., 118 E. 28th st. N.Y 








SHIRTS TO MEASURE, periecct in fit and work- 
manship. From your or ovr own materials. 
Send for circular. Bardos Custom Shirt Co., 
39 Union Square, N. Y. C. 


Parfum EGYPTIAN BOUQUET, an odour of won- 
drous charm and refinement. me extract and 
Face Powder by mail 20 mts, Tanty, Par- 
fumeur, 140 "West 34th Street, New York. 








WHEN YOU NEED YOUR Dress Clothes, but 
a t them eg | you, telephone me, or come in 
see me, and I will fit you perfectly. Chas. 
sg Baker, 635 Eighth Ave., N. Y.C. Bryant 5810. 
SHIRTS MADE TO PLEASE the wearer at attrac- 
tive prices. Correspondence for self measurements 
and samples solicited. Charles Hauptner (Estab- 
lished 1876), 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 








Pets 





A SHOP OF LITTLE VANITIES where every- 

thing chic and choicec in dainty women’s work 
is found. Sport clothes, tea gowns, negligees— 
we have them au desire. 718 Madison Avenue. 
WHETHER IT BE a pillow or a paddle, a Panama 
ora inafore, you will find it of the best, and just 

@ trifle ‘‘different.’’ Lamp shades, millinery novel- 
ties and shirtwaists—V ciel at 718 Madison Avenue. 








BIRD-PEPTOAST keeps birds in good plumage 
and song. For sale at all good Bird, Depart- 
ment and Drug stores. Peptoast Co., Mfrs., 65 
Grand Street, New York. 





THE COMMISSION SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Sport skirts with hats to match. New 
style smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. 
Children’s clothes in great variety, Garden aprons, 





SHIRTS perfect in fit and workmanship. Made 
to order from your own materials, $1 and up. 
Repairing. Drop postal and I will call. 

H. Drotman, 381 6th Ave., N. Y. C. Chel. 3959. 











Photography and Fho‘ographers 


Sport Things 





M. SCHATZ—The tailor who combines expert 
workmanship with moderate prices. cones of stout 
ladies a specialty. Suits, fo up. Ski ‘0 order, 
$12. Remodeling. 142 W. ‘s7th St. Tel. "Circle 1265. 


Men’s Tailors 


MARY DALE CLARKE 
Portraits of Individuali ~4 and Character. Direct 
color photography. I shall not be satisfied unless 
you are. Plaza 14 92. 665 Fifth Avenue. 











J. FEIRBERG, 55 W. 45th St.. N. Y. C. Tailor 
to tlewomen of fashion. Smart Spring suits 
made at reasonable prices. Special attention given 
to deformed women. 





— LENNON & DAMM—— 
ailors 
Four-Sixty-Nine Fifth Avenue 
New York. 





PHOTOGRAPHER-OF-MEN 
Pirie MacDonald 
576 Fifth Avenue 
Cor. 47th St. (Over Theo. B. Starr, Inc.) 





VISIT THE SPORTS eo 
pavanced Sports 


ouses, Exclu: 
Snite 606, 6th Floor, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Unusual and Pre 








COMPLETE line of Morley’s age ag | pen wool 
sport hosiery for golf, tennis, en & 
yomen, 


Ms in solid colors, heathers & Giocked $1 $1 to 


pair. Stewart Sporting Sales Co., 425 5th Ave., XN . 
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Stationery 


Traveling Accessories 


Unusual Gifts—Cont. 


Wholesale Gift Shops—Cont. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY, monograms, crests, 


PARKHURST AUTOMOBILE Luggage Boxes for 
experienced motorists. No car, nowadays, is com- 








note paper, visiting cards, announcements, T 
ete. Designs, samples and booklet_ free. plete without one. Essential for long tours, Tre- 
Estampe Co., 132 West 23d Street, New York City. | markably convenient for every-day use. Catalog. 
FoR INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE — Name PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNKS afford 


jdress neatly printed on 125 envelopes and 
and pects Japan Bond $1. Correct style and size. 
Postpaid. ‘Tiffany Press, Peru, 


and instant access to apparel, 
enjoyed in the home closet. Leaders for more 
than 50 years in designing and __ creating 


safety, roominess, 


SEND ME SAMPLE of the color desired and 
$1.00 and I will send you _ three _ telephone 
———— _pads with pencil attached. Jane 
Gr: 22 Road, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


WE HAVE GOODS from Spain, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Korea, ete., which positively appeal to the 
discriminating taste. You should see them. Arts 
& Crafts Imp. Co., 25 West 8th St., N. Y¥. C. 











EASTER i. COMING—and with it our_hordes of 
Easter novelties. Stuffed Goose Grab Bag, rab- 
bits full of toys, card party prizes, etc. Tea Room 
open. Forget-Me-Not Shop, Williamstown, Mass. 


BOB BETTY’S SOAP, Rosebud Powder, and Vaca- 
tion Soap for Good Children are especially appro- 
priate for Gift Shops. Write us for prices. ar- 
bara Elizabeth, 551 Main St., Beacon, N. Y. 








a 


Swimming 


LUGGAGE of the highest type. Our illustrated free 
catalog will solve your packing problems. The J. F. 
Iarkhurst & Son Co., 7 Rowe St., Bangor, Ae, : 
161 Summer St., Boston; 325 Fifth Ave., N. 





Wedding Specialties 


ESTIMATES given manufacturers for hand paint- 
ing on satin, leather, baskets, boxes, lamp shades, 
parasols, wooden novelties, etc. riginal desig: 
Quantity orders. Hegone Studios, 163 W. 23d St..N.Y. 





SWIMMING SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 
in our three tiled pools in water that is continu- 
ally filtered and heated. Learn the art of Diving. 
For further particulars send for Booklet V. 


LIKLY LUGGAGE 
asks no favors of the baggage man. 
Wardrobe, Dress and Steamer Trunks. 
Catalog on request. 311 5th Avenue, New York. 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES and ‘‘Wed- 
ding Suggestions,’’ an interesting and authorita- 
tive booklet, sent on request. The Crowell Co., 
103 Orleans Street, Springfield, Mass. 





CHIN FOO will bring you luck as well as your 
customers. All the way from China he come, 
and his reception has been well with the trip. 
Make friends with the ‘‘Lucky Dog. 





THE DALTON SWIMMING SCHOOL 
the only school in the city that has taught 
swimming for eighteen years. 
19-25 West 44th Street. 308-310 West 59th Street. 





a Unusual Gifts 


Wholesale Gift Shops 








Tea Rooms 


necklac 
other 


COCK-TAIL NAPKINS. 
hand-made _handk’fs, 
things for bridge prizes. nd 
Edith Allen Hall, Bedford Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Harlequin 
bags & 


SPRING—soon the thought of fields & flowers! Gar- 
den Sets consisting of Kneeling Pad, Trowel and 
Fork. Fitted Garden Baskets. Garden Markers, 
Garden Trellises, all hand-painted in reds, greens 





THE TALLY-HO, 20 E. 34th St., opp. Altman’s. 
Luncheon “Afternoon Tea 
Southern Chicken Dinner foc. 


“Picturesque, novel _experience.’’—N. Herald. 


“THE LITTLE IRISH GIFT BOOK’’— 
Fascinating, Sadan ee 
_Price—fifty 
Lerins Studio, 5 East 35th Peng New York City. 


and yellows. You ought to have Spring time in 

your shop. Order now. Novelties in Baskets and 

Lacquers, hand painted Wares from all points. 
Charles Zinn & Co., 893 Broadway, N. Y. 





PIROUETTE 

THE mM East 45th St., N. Y. 
ial Luncheon 

— Dinner 50 cents. 


C. 
Afternoon Tea 


MISS STEVENSON’ S SHOP, 18 East 46th St., 
New York City. Artistic hand-made gifts for 
home-loving people. Choice antiques. Soft yarns. 
Silk bags of unique design. Gifts for everyone. 


DAINTY MADE GREETING CARDS. 
Advanced ideas in 
engraved cards. 


The Harbison Company, Inc.. New York. 





170 West 72d 


= PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, i 

rect. In an atmosphere of London itself you | ly. Hand-painted boxes, cards, monograms, etc toys in a real globe 6 inches in diameter, $1.50 

a t real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. | made to order will make attractive gifts. Dorothy | retail. New ideas for shops. neg Shop,’”’ 96 
fiom e-made cakes, preserves and fudge. E. Wilmot, 633 Clinton Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ANYTHING IN DESIGNS made for you personal- 


THE WORLD FULL OF TOYS. Twenty imported 





THE COSY TEA SHOP, 19 E. 33d St., N. Y. 
Mur. Hill 6983. B’fast ‘20¢ to 60c; table d’hote 
Luncheon 50c, also a la carte. Dinner 50c and 
Tic. Delicious Southern waffles and maple syrup. 


BOB BETTY’S ‘‘Book of Gifts’ Free, filled with 
gift suggestions, profusely oon ag A gift Hg 
if you send us names, addresses & ages of 6 c 

dren. Bob Betty’s Shop, 563 ‘Main St. SReacon, g ¥. 


INDUSTRIAL ART WORK for the trade. Minia- 
ture frames, hand mirrors, jewel boxes, book en 

etc. No. Cat. Leo. Jacobs and the American 
Bronze Novelty Works, 246 West 23d St., N. 





MARY LOUISE TEA ROOM. Where the sur- 
roundings and the food make it the_rendezvous 
of gourmets. Luncheon 35c, Afternoon Tea-Dinner, 
55e. 175 Madison Ave., between 33rd & 34th Sts. 


A SUMMER HOME LUXURY. Cape Cod Fire 
Lighters. Start log fires without kindling wood— 
always ready—no trouble. $4.00 to $10.00. _ Cir- 
cular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 Fifth Ave., New York. 


So here is the PIRATE BRIDGE BOX Tor two 
decks of cards. The most practical Bridge 
favor. Made of metal enamelled in Ebony, at- 
tractively decorated with Bas-Relief 


THE POLLY BELL is an exquisite and useful 
table ornament. It is one of those things 
that cannot be duplicated. Therefore it is in 
great demand. 

INCENSE BURNERS with the correct tem- 
pera ment. Faithful and harmonious in de- 
sign. Totally unlike anything we now have in 
this country. 

USUAL THINGS treated in an unusual way 
become intelligently novel and useful gifts; 
door knockers, table-buttons, picture hangers, 
better-than-bronze book ends and figures. 

MAKE IT A POINT to visit our display rooms 
literally teeming with gifts one hopes for but 

















seldom finds. Bronze Products Society, Inc., 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

HERE—Gift Shop buyers will always find 

new, unique and distinctive novelties. 

Our Garden Sets; Trinket Boxes; Desk 

Sets and Sewing Sets; lacquered metal 

novelties, interesting toys and _ things 

for the Kiddies, are illustrated with 

many others in our mig Ag > for it. 

Jolin Shop, 303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





ARMOR BRONZE. Every gift "shop should have 
a representative line of this artistic product. 
Lamps, Book Ends, Aquariums & other mov- 
elties in great variety. 





THE SAMOVAR, 6 E. 36th St., N. Y. A new, ex- 
clusive and up-to-date tea room. Luncheon and 
Afternoon Tea a la carte. Dainty service & delicious 
home-cooked dinners. Russian tea a la Petrograd. 


ARMOR BRONZE ARTISTIC GIFTS are on dis- 
play at our show-rooms in a variety that is as great 
as the prices are low. Write for Catalog F. The 
National Metalizing Co., 333 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


by hand in bright colors—$3.75 each. You 
suey. order these in a selection of plain colors 

‘Fired in’’ enamel at $2.00 each, that 
yon may decorate with 


BLACK ROMAN BRONZE, an artistic repro- 
duction of the finest Italian bronzes, is an 
additional finish to this Spring’s line of 
Armor Bronze. 








Toilet Preparations 


FRIZZLER SETS (3 pieces) in iron, hand-forged. 

For toasting marshmallows, etc. Length, 32 in. 

“Yale’’ design. Set, $8.00. ay td G-2B. 
W. Irving Forges, L. I. City, N. Y. 


your design—using any good oil colors with- 
oe ee od firing. If you desire a slightly 

ration- we —. supply you with 
iE “Della Robbia Bas-Relie' 





KREMOLA FACE CREAM. A superior bleach, 
does wonders for the complexion. From your 
dealer, af by mail $1. Free Book. Dr. C. H. 
Berry 2975 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


BOXES & BAGS that are waieret ” Dainty & 
artistic creations in every shape & color. Child- 
ren’s novelties. Chic bags for the opera & matinee. 
The Box & Bag Mart, 601 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


ave you seen the ae cigarette box that 
fits the pocket—the candy boxes in round, 
oval and dome shapes—the Lady Fair Utility 
Box—the Petite Powder Box 





ARMOR BRONZE may also be had in Polychrome, 
Old Gold, Statuary or Verde finishes. Write for 
dealers’. catalog, or visit our showrooms. The 
National Metalizing Co., 333 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
SMOCKED BLOUSES AT $3.90 
and Little Girls’ Frocks well made at reasonable 
pric Consignment shipments. William Moore, 
“The Irish Linen Company, Davenport, Iowa. 











Toys 


FOR EASTER OR ANYTIME—Fascinating gifts 
of lustered ‘‘Lapoware,’’ Puffboxes, ns, flower 
baskets, bowls, lamps and_ tea _ things. The 
Furness Studio, 112 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


and hundreds of new items either decocrated 
or in plain enamel that you may work out 
your own exclusive decoration. Visit us and 
inspect this unusual line. 





HELEN SPEER—S West 47th St.. N. Y. C. New 
wooden sand wagons, painted pails, summer toys, 
children’s furniture, & entire nursery equipments. 
Send for catalogue ‘‘VF.’’ Telephone: Bryant 8399. 





THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent service, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 








pea Dad ge «ay & GARDINER lines for 1917 

re ready. Gif 
‘things “iesivabie™ 
play at their rooms, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Dealers address at “a. 
Della Robbia Studios, 
Aeolian Hall, hag est 42nd Street, 


at ah REPRODUCTION CO., 42 W. 30 St., 
ta 


) i 
Tables, Shades, 
Screens. 





New York City 


Carved. Mirrors, Chinese Carvings, 
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EXHIBITION 


INTROSPECTIVE 
ART 


at 


No. 8 West 8th Street 


Mrs. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY'S STUDIO 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL OPEN TUESDAY 


MARCH 


20 


The works shown will be on 
sale during the exhibition. 
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An Baken Priory Table 
at the Hampton Hbhops 


RIORY TABLES,” they are often called, so suggestive 
are they of the greystone and time-worn Abbey refec- 
tories of olden times. 


nD > 
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Probably, however, the original of the Table which you may 
come across in one of the Galleries of the Hampton Shops was 
made for the very place in the English Baronial Hall from 


which it came directly hitherwards. 


3 2 


WSs 


With its ample oaken board, its decoratively bulbous legs, its 
carven apron, and its stretchers worn by the sturdily shod feet 
of succeeding generations, it will give a touch of distinction to 
your room such as no ordinary furniture could convey. 


NY, 


‘os 


Oe 


And it is but one of a host of similar pieces you will find at the 


Hampton Shops. 


18 Ease 5ofSereete } 
facing Se. Patricks Cathedral 
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1 Kissel’s Original Idea that Changed the Motoring Habits of a Nation 
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ALL-YEAR 
Car 


[N April—the month of showers 
iy and chills—-Milady finds the re- 
| fined, warm and cozy ALL-YEAR 


LOOT DIG TO 


Car a complete protection from the 
vagaries of early spring weather. 





In the form of a closed coach it — 
meets all the demands of social 


IV | and shopping duties. Han dre d Poin tix i 


In the alluring spring days of May 











ane ag 


























































































and June it can be quickly trans- The car of a Hundred Quality Features upon 

: formed into a wide-open ROOF- which the ALL-YEAR Top is mounted. Kissel- 
\ | LESS Touring Car. built from the ground up, it possesses that unlimited 
9 The ALL-YEAR Top is built-in—not powse, ow = weight and luxurious riding 
G tients, Giinen: seth ne tale comfort that have always characterized KisselKars. 
N ble fastenings or attachments—no rat- SEE YOUR KISSELKAR DEALER TODAY. YOUR 
f tles, draughts or leaks. ORDER NOW MEANS AN EARLY DELIVERY. : 
V4 Ae 
* KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., Hartford, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Z — = A SRF ? ie ah & , 
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The Victor Company 


announces 
a complete course 
in vocal training 


by Oscar Saenger 


in twenty lessons 


on ten Victor Records || 


$25 


Soprano; Mezzo-Soprano; Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 






Oscar 
Saenger 


Every student of vocal music, every aspiring young singer, every one who has a 
voice, even though it be untrained, can now develop his or her talents under the 
direction of Oscar Saenger—America’s greatest and most successful Vocal teacher. 


paniment then continues, but instead of the exemplar (the rec- 
ord) the student then sings to that accompaniment the same 
tones in the same way that he or she has just heard them pro- 
duced by the record. The result ts that through conscientious 
practice with the Oscar Saenger records, correct tone emission 
is brought about almost automatically. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any of the 
voices mentioned above, may be procured from any Victor 
dealer at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the Saenger 
Studio in New York. 

The Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal 
Training will be the means of developing thousands of voices 
and new musical talent all over the world. Such development 
will not in future be a — of large financial risk and long 
periods of study away from home, because this training is as 
effective on the farm as it is in the studios of any big city. 

To schools and colleges, to such organizations as the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., this course will be a welcome adjunct 
to other educational features. 

It will be of great value to music teachers in the smaller 
towns and cities far removed from the great musical centers, 
by enabling them to measure their own work and iHustrate their 
own ideas. 





The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a practical 
cficient system for teaching people to sing. ine 

It is based on the simplest and most direct principle of all 
seoching which, for the first time, is now applied to singing in a 
new and original way. ° i 

No matter where they may live, all those who wish to sing 
may now learn to do so under the direction of a master who is 
credited with having entered more pupils upon_ successful 
operatic, oratorio or concert careers than has any other teacher 
in the United States. : 

The course consists of ten double-faced Victor records, which 
provide twenty lessons in vocalization. 2 

There is a separate set of records for each of the following 
five voices: Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone and Bass. 

With the Mezzo-Soprano course, special instructions will be 
found for the training of children’s voices. : 

With each set of records, there is also provided a text book 
of supplementary information for the student, which information 
is set forth so definitely and clearly that the art of singing 
may be fully understood by those who have had no other 
vocal training. 

ll the necessary technique and all the necessary exercises 
for the development of perfect vocalization are’ provided, ex- 





plained, and worked out, in the same definitely constructive 
way as they are in Oscar Saenger’s own studio. 

he one essential requirement in vocalization is that the 
student shall learn to produce perfect tones in the proper way, 
—this, the Oscar Saenger Course accomplishes in the simplest 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training 1s within the 
reach of all, for it involves a relatively small outlay and demands 
nothing more than conscientious study along prescribed lines. 

In throwing a new light on all that has to do with song and 
singing, this new course will bring about a wider understandin 


and most direct way. and appreciation of music on the part of the public. Musica 
For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone production clubs will have endless opportunities for the most exhaustive 
have been secured through Oscar Saenger’s personal choice study and detailed exposition of the art of song. 


of the artists best qualified to serve as exemplars. z s 
These tones, phrases or scales are “sung” by the records to Write for an illustrated booklet 


@ piano accompaniment “played” by the records. The accom- 
: : iving full information about the series of Victor 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Becords of the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. 
€ Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors po a gladly send a copy upon receipt of your 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are 
patented and are only licensed, and with right of use 
with Victor Records only. All Victor Records are pat- 
ented and are only licensed, and with right of use on 
Victor Talking Machines only. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and syn- 
chronized by our special processes of manufacture; and 
their use, except with each other, is not only unauthor- 
4 ized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talk- 
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ARE YOU A THEATRE NUT? 


The sort of maiden who 
simply adores every 

single thing about the 
playhouse? Do you love 

Elsie Ferguson—and Wallace 
Reid, and Nora Bayes, and 
Shelley Hull? Would you like 
to bask in the glare of the 
little white spotlight? 


ARE YOU A MODERN 
BEAU BRUMMEL? 


The type of Johnny who 

loves to belong to eight 

different country clubs? 

Who takes his riding clothes 
seriously, who knows what’s what 
in a Hollandaise sauce, a Charvet 
shirt, or an upstanding 

little 1917 débutante? 








and Lord Dunsany, 








ARE YOU A REAL BOHEMIAN? \ 


The sort of girl who loves studio 
parties, and cigarette stubs, and 
burlap smocks, and Greenwich 
Village, and washing behind 
screens, and spaghetti, 


and barefoot dancing? 


IN VANITY FAIR 





ARE YOU HOT FOR SOCIETY? 


The sort of lady who loves 
gold plates, and Piping 

Rock, and foreign ambassa- 
dors, and social registers, 

and hot house grapes, and 
funny little French noblemen? 






— —_ 
— 
ARE YOU A LITTLE MOUSE? 
The kind of girl who 
loves Rolls-Royce 
motors, and Maillard’s 
marrons glacés, and 
Russian sable wraps, and 
Cartier diamond 


stomachers, and a good, 
roomy yacht at Miami? 
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ARE YOU AN ARTY SORT OF CHAP? 


The kind of man who loves Picabia and Picasso, 
And middle distance, and Zuloaga 

And relief brushwork, and old Flemish brocades, 
And dry-point etchings, and Persian rugs; 

And sepia monotypes, and Ming vases; 

And oh, well—ART? 


“\ f 
‘ 

ARE YOU AN EARNEST SOUL? ‘\ \ 
3\i 


The kind of person who ‘ y } 
loves getting up petitions; D \ w2\ 
who wants women to be free; ( 
who takes the “New Republic”; \ 
who battles for an eight 

hour day, for equal suffrage, ; 
and for a removal of all \ I 
sex inhibitions— 

whatever that may mean? \ 


If you are any of these types, 

or if you are a genius— 

a cubist artist—a visionary— 

a hermit—a social lion— 

a New York dowager—a parlor snake— 
in short, if you are any kind 

of a human being at all, you ought, 
this very minute, to be subscribing to 
VANITY FAIR. 
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SILVERWARE ‘3, 


_— comes a time in the history 
of an industry, as in the history of 
a people, when one name shines forth 
above others as the embodiment of all 
those qualities whereby leadership is es- 
tablished and sustained. 


In the silversmithing arts it is now 
an almost century-old tradition that the 
finest examples of the silversmithing craft 
whether lavish in design or economical in, 
cost, carry the name and insignia of 


Gorham GLO 


STERLING 
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Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold 
by leading jewelers everywhere 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 


Works - Providence and New York 
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OPENING OF THE SPRING RACING SEASON, from a Silhouette by Karl W. Diefenbach 
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LEADING ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 


Tue Day oF tHE Dictator Is } Py Frederick 
James Gregg - - - er a ae 


IN AND ABOUT THE THEATRE 


Mary GARDEN - - - - - - - Frontispiece 
LIKE Wuips THAT FLASH IN THE ¥ IiGHT—-Photographs 
THE PHILOSOPHER IN THE ROTHAPFEL ORCHARD—By 

George Jean Nathan - - - - - - - = = 
JaxeE Cow1ir—Photograph - - - - - - - - - = 
THE TRUE SPIRIT OF THE ART OF THE STAGE—By 

Jacques Copeau- - - - - - - - = - = 
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NamE!—Sketches by Ethel Plummer - - - - 

Hatz, VERNAL Equrnox!—By Brighton Perry - - - 

MosiLizaTION OF THE DEBUTANTES—Sketches by Henry 
Raleigh - - - 
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Mary Garden 


Soon to Be Seen on the Screen in the Filmy Characters of ‘Thats’ and “‘Salome”’ 
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THE DAY OF THE DICTATOR IS HERE 





Modern War Cannot Be Conducted by Cabinets or Committees 


\ f HILE members of Congress were still 
talking about the desirability of keep- 
ing their hands “on the throttle,” the 

publication of the Zimmermann proposal to 

Mexico and Japan, that these two nations assist 

in the dismemberment of the United States, 

suddenly convinced a lot of Americans that the 
period of discussion had ended. The document 

popped out of a desk at Washington like a 

submarine out of the sea. Congress became 

almost unimportant over night. For a war 
cannot be conducted by bodies like the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, or the Committee on 

Foreign Relations. Happily, always in the 

other crises of the United States, has the soli- 

tary man turned up in a great emergency. 
Republics and democracies are not pacifist. 

They are simply slow. They are never ready. 

They get ready after the event. They never 

realize in advance that the strong nation armed 

that keeps its house in peace is not the one that 
tolerates watchful waiting, or is too proud to 
fight. A man who puts through a war is not one 
who waits on situations, but whe makes them. 

The Allies have learned a bitter lesson from 

Germany. We shall have to go to the same 

school, even if we are a little late in the course. 

A strong President has always managed the 

crisis confronting him; a weak one has to rely 

on a general who has the confidence of an 
aroused and determined public. 


wat helped the Germans most in the con- 
duct of the war, from the beginning, was 
singleness of control. Just as Prussia con- 
trolled Germany, and Germany controlled Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and then Turkey and Bulgaria, 
so there was to be found, somewhere, the man 
of the moment whose word was law for all of 
them, including the Kaiser, the latter being, 
after all, nothing but a mere symbol of Teu- 
tonic swagger and self-worship, a cloak and a 
voice. It might be Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg, or it might be General von Luder- 
dorff, Hindenburg’s chief of staff, or yet again 
it might be General von Falkenhayn—a good 
soldier with a bad reputation—but the indi- 
vidual was there and had the authority. 
It was only by degrees that the Allies saw the 
importance of taking a leaf out of the book of 
their leading opponent. But it was a slow process. 
Just as Germany was organized for war in peace 
time, so France and England continued to be es- 
sentially organized for peace even after war had 
begun. This state of affairs continued as long 
as the parliaments and the politicians of France 
and England were able to persuade the public 
that there were questions of importance outside 
Winning the war. But the parliaments and the 





By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


politicians became as unimportant as royalty 
once the public took the view that there was 
only one thing worth living for,—victory. 

Kitchener set the pace as far as England was 
concerned. If he had been asked what his 
political belief was, he would have declared in 
all probability that it was that 5,000,000 men 
could be raised for the army in the British Isles. 
Anyhow, when he entered the Coalition Cabi- 
net as War Minister, nobody knew to what 
party he belonged, and he carried the secret 
with him into a watery grave. His success in 
his great enterprise was the thing that really 
crystallized popular discontent with the ineffi- 
cient Asquith government and relegated the late 
Prime Minister, the great exponent of “wait 
and see,” to the Opposition Bench in the House 
of Commons. 

Democratic countries are slow because they 
hate to give up their ordinary ways of political 
living. In the American Civil War it took the 
North a year to develop the will to win. Once 
that was done only people like Gladstone 
abroad, or our own Copperheads and a few 
Democrats at home, had any doubt as to what 
would be the outcome of the struggle. Those 
who thought that the war would be conducted 
by Lincoln, as the head of a cabinet, found, to 
their surprise, that it was to be won by Lincoln 
as a virtual dictator—Lincoln picking and 
backing generals who could win victories and 
admirals who could hold a blockade. 


B Bern longing for one-man control on the part 
of the Allies was shown in the case of Joffre. 
The report was circulated with satisfaction that 
he was the mind, not only of the armies on-the 
Western front, but of all the land forces op- 
posed to Germany. Then one fine day he was 
created a Marshal of France and retired from 
active service of all kind. In a word, the Grant 
of the Great War had not been found, for when 
the Grant emerges it is impossible for the states- 
man in civil control to interfere with him. 

As it is characteristic of Germany that she 
should be, at the present moment, under a mili- 
tary dictator, so it is characteristic of Great 
Britain and France that they should be under 
civil dictators. Lloyd George has powers 
greater than any ever exercised by the elder or 
the younger Pitt, and Briand is more powerful 
than was Carnot, the organizer of victory. The 
English tried to win the war through the in- 
strumentality of a cabinet committee of twenty- 
three, a committee that was great in debating 
ability, but weak in action. It took two and a 
half years to change all that and put the British 
constitution in the scrap heap for the time 
being. 


That the French were just as dissatisfied as 
their ally was shown by the alacrity with which 
they followed the example set them on the other 
side of the Channel. Just as there is a war 
cabinet of five in England, so there is now a 
war cabinet of three in France. But these cabi- 
nets do not direct. They are responsible, in 
each case, not to parliament, but to the man in 
the saddle. The English public is not confi- 
dent in the government, but in the Prime Min- 
ister, just as the French public pins its faith, 
not in the government, but in the head of that 
government. 


N the same way, all over the British Empire, 

in the big self-governing commonwealths, 
usually very scrupulous about their normal 
forms and institutions, the tendency has been, 
of late, to concentrate power in the hands of a 
single man, and to throw precedent and the 
fundamental law to the winds. Premier 
Hughes of Australia, a former Laborite with 
Socialist tendencies, and Premier Botha, a 
former foe of the Empire, are typical of the 
new order of dictators. In Canada alone have 
the politicians succeeded in keeping matters in 
their own hands. Canada, too, is the only coun- 
try which has shown ingratitude to a leader. 
In 1914, a German critic made the prediction 
that the Dominion would not be able to raise 
‘a force of more than a few thousand men with- 
out conscription. General Sir Sam Hughes, 
the Minister of Military Affairs, got together 
and trained an army of nearly 500,000, with- 
out compulsion. Yet Canadians have, without 
protest, stood by and seen the man who worked 
this miracle, forced from office, after a vain 
effort had been made by his enemies to stain his 
reputation for honor, by false charges during 
his absence at the front in Europe. The 
trouble was that General’ Hughes showed the 
same sort of spirit that has made a success of 
Lloyd George, Botha and his namesake, Hughes 
of Australia. The mediocrities about the Par- 
liament building at Ottawa still think that their 
dignity is of more importance than the destruc- 
tion of German power, and the ultimate safe- 
guarding of democratic freedom on this side 
of the Atlantic and throughout the world. 


XCEPT, in this instance, there has been a 
curious lack of any indication of what is 
commonly known as the thanklessness of de- 
mocracies. In fact, the tendency has all been 
the other way. When the right man has 


emerged, unmistakably, even criticism, the in- 
alienable right of the free, has usually come to 
an end. The greatest case of the dictator in 
modern times was (Continued on page 106) 
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GLADYS LAMB 


Perhaps she can pull 
the wool over her own 
eyes, but not over ours. 
We can see that she is 
not a lamb, but a peach 
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THE THREE GRACES 


Of the Golden Glades. 
There are really six of 
them at Healy’s,—or per- 
haps we saw double the 
last time we were there 





ICE-DANCERS 
The latest thing in Rus- 
sian ballets is also to be 
seen at the Golden 
Glades,—a genuine ballet 
with cracked ice adjuncts 


Charlotte, whose last name is 
Swedish to us, is perhaps the 
most remarkable skater in the 
world. Certainly this is a re- 
markable photograph of her. It 
is an instantaneous exposure,— 
especially made for Vanity Fair 
on the ice at the Hippodrome, 
where for the past two seasons 
this talented young artiste has 
pirouetted her way to success 


CHARLOTTE 


Like Whips That Flash in the Light 
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THE PHILOSOPHER IN THE ROTHAPFEL ORCHARD 


HEREAS this is a world of diverse 
and frequently impenetrable tastes, it 
\ \ follows that just as there are persons 
who like colored underwear and the music of 
Tschaikowsky—to say nothing of Edam cheese 
and Zuloaga’s nudes—so are there, too, to be 
discovered persons who relish moving pictures. 
That the persons who relish moving pictures 
would appear at the present writing to have a 
very large plurality over the persons who do 
not, would seem coincidentally to explain why 
Houdini is regarded a greater American than 
William Dean Howells, and Mr. Norman Hap- 
ood admired above Powers’ trained elephants. 
That the moving pictures have virtues, I am 
not one to deny. In the first place, to give them 
their due, they have drawn from the audito- 
riums of our dramatic theatres all their many 
admirers, and thus, by eliminating these per- 
sons from our dramatic theatres, have material- 
ly encouraged our dramatic theatres to produce 
a better and more legitimate grade of drama. 
But that, with all their virtues such as this, the 
moving pictures still have their faults, it shall 
be my business here to demonstrate. 


S I see it, the chief trouble with the moving 

pictures is that they move. If one has ever 
attended a film and then—just as one was feast- 
ing his eyes on that lovely bit of sapphire 
shot with sunlight called Mary Miles Minter— 
has had the darned thing suddenly move on 
him and confront his vision with the spectacle 
of some neo-floorwalker leading-man posed 
against a palm-pot, one will the better appre- 
ciate my point of view. The effect is much like 
gazing with pleasureable emotions upon Aimé 
Dupont’s picture of Geraldine Farrar on page 
one of the February number of Vanity Fair and 
amidst the meditation absent-mindedly and 
unwittingly turning the page and suddenly 
finding oneself looking instead at the picture of 
Leopold Godowsky. 

If, in good truth, the moving pictures moved 
to any advantage the case might be different. 
But what happens? The moment one is all 
worked up via the inserts, or whatever it is they 
call the reading matter, to expect a fruity scene 
in which Miss Petrova is promised to do some- 
thing of which Mrs. Petrova certainly wouldn’t 
approve, the film moves and then, just as Miss 
Petrova is about to do it, there intrude a couple 
of columns of flickering dots that are absolutely 
foreign to the story and conceal from our eyes 
the whole business. These dots occupy the 
same relation to the moving pictures that the 
drop-curtain occupies to the second act of a 
Caillavet and De Flers farce. What they are, 
nobody seems to know. Nor does any one seem 
able to inform me how they get into a film. But 
I have yet to see a moving picture in which, at 
inopportune and provoking moments, they 
didn’t descend on the just and the unjust alike. 
Maybe they are the tears wept by the president 
of the company over the big salary he has had 
to pay the star. 


HENEVER a great new two dollar film 

production is revealed in New York and I 
am exhorted in botanical parts of speech by a 
wild press-agent to visit the theatre where it is 
being shown to enormous and enthusiastic 
crowds, I feel, in the light of past experiences, 
much like the fellow in the story culled from 








Musings on the Moving Pictures 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


some German novel by Shaw. A crowd of 
medieval warriors, fired by the eloquence of 
Peter the Hermit, burned with a Christian long- 
ing to rush to the Holy Land and charge in 
serried ranks on the Paynim host—all except 
one man, who was obviously not impressed. 
Indignant at his coldness, they demanded what 
he meant by it. “I’ve been there,” he said. 
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MRS. VERNON CASTLE 


As every reader of Vanity Fair knows, or should 
know, we have a contract to publish a picture of 
Mrs. Castle in every issue. Now and then we 
slip up, or forget, or get careless, or misplace the 
Picture, and the number goes to press quite in- 
complete. Mrs. Castle has threatened to cancel 
her subscription if this happens again; so, to be on 
the safe side, we now print seven pictures of her,— 
this one, as she appears in “Patria,” the other six 
on page 110, as she appears from time to time 


I’ve been to at least half a dozen of these 
alleged great moving pictures and while, true 
enough, I have seen Annette Kellermann as 
only that lady’s husband should see her, I’ve 
been ctherwise disappointed. And what is 
more, I feel that every one I have spoken with 
about the pictures has been equally so—though 
they seem to be backward, for obscure reasons, 
in admitting it. I find, however, that almost 
everybody apologizes for these big feature pic- 
tures in the same way. You say you didn’t sec 
much to boast of in the picture and nine per- 
sons in ten will invariably reply, ‘“Yes—but 
the battle scenes!” 





"THE battle scene is to the moving picture 
what the Cinderella conte is to the dramatic 
stage. It seems never to fail and, however 
poorly it is done, the yokels seem to take to it. 
A moving picture director can conceive of no 
other use for a crowd of a thousand supernu- 
meraries than to divide it into halves and set it 
loose on some inoffensive and peaceful cow pas- 
ture. Sometimes the director digs two long 
ditches in the cow pasture and calls the result- 
ing rumpus “The Battle of Gettysburg” and 
sometimes he puts up a big crucifix on the cow 
pasture and calls the ensuing fracas “Joan of 
Arc Lifting the Siege of Orléans.” But here 
imagination seems to halt. The vast amount of 
money wasted on these battle scenes might very 
easily be saved, especially in the instance of 
the more modern battle scenes. Since about all 
the spectator can see in these battle scenes is a 
thick cloud of smoke penetrated at irregular 
intervals by Mr. Henry B. Walthall waving a 
sword, why, instead of hiring a huge crowd of 
expensive utility men, wouldn’t it be just as 
good to set a lot of old rags on fire, wait until 
the smoke got thick enough and then signal Mr. 
Walthall to get busy with his cutlass and go as 
far as he likes? 


at SIG oe battle scenes, I must express 
a greater personal predilection for the ‘“Cus- 
tard’s Last Stand” species of warfare purveyed 
by the Keystone gentlemen. Superior esthetes 
and more cultured persons may prefer Mr. 
Bushman in his dress su‘t with the flap pockets, 
but the spectacle of a pie of loose morals sailing 
ribaldly into the ear of an actor wearing an 
Ascot tie with his sack coat provokes in me a 
sympathetic and brotherly feeling. That pie 
has something in common with me—a je ne 
sais quot—an I know not what—but some- 
thing! In the presence of that pie I feel the 
same rapprochement that I experience in the 
presence of Torvald Helmer. And when I 
behold it sailing gaily through the air with its 
message to Garcia I realize that it would be 
something of a pity, after all, if the moving 
pictures didn’t move. 

The one objection I have to these Keystone 
opera is the presence in them of Miss Mabel 
Normand. Too vastly fair and sightly a crea- 
ture this, for work so humble. Her various 
talents might to very much better advantage be 
revealed in another kind of picture. I should, 
indeed, be interested to see her in Miss Keller- 
mann’s brand. 





i is constantly being urged that the leading 
fault with the motion pictures lies in the 
purveyors’ habit of spending approximately 
five dollars on the scenario writer and the 
story, and $385,000 on fixing up the cow pas- 
ture, on the Louis XV ice-box, the Henry VIII 
stove, the Charles II sink, the Ming bed for 
Miss Bara to die on, the palms for the res- 
taurant scene, the extra charge for serving Mr. 
Carlyle Blackwell’s breakfasts in his rooms, 
and the round-trip-fares to Bermuda, including 
the four extra tickets for the star’s colored 
maids. My sympathies here, however, are with 
the purveyors. If all the moving picture stories 
are like those I happen to have seen, the pur- 
veyors are quite liberal with their expendi- 
tures in this direction. The scenario writer is 
handsomely paid. (Continued on page 132) 
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Spring is the open season for all this sort of thing. 


on 





eople have always given It becomes one of the leading outdoor sports just ’ FE R 5 
— Basta of on Phe as soon as the first crocus blooms. As the old prov- _— eller psd cig nobody’s 
to come in when it rains. And then erb has it, a fool and his honey arz soon started > or scenes as 


this are everyday occurrences on all 
our main thoroughfares during the 
months of the so-called gentle spring 


the spring gets them,—and they 
don’t even know when it’s raining 


Sketches by 
Ethel Plummer 








We wonder why milliners haven’t taken up the 
idea before. Perhaps the time will soon be here 
when one woman will say to another, “Oh, my 
dear, have you heard Ella-May’s new hat?” 


HIS spring is a wonderful institution. It has a 

most remarkable effect on the more or less human 
race. Otherwise intelligent people do the most extraor- 
dinary things, and then blame it on the season, They 
become obsessed with writing poems about “love” and 
“above,” and “flower” and “bower,” and “trees” and 
“sneeze,” and all that sort of thing. Many a home 
has been wrecked because a normally inquiring wife 
discovered lines addressed to Flora, in her husband’s 





These little pastoral idylls are so pocket. Young men who have hitherto given every Gardening is one of those things 
appropriate in the springtime. Some sign of promise, go out and get themselves in love with that spring does to people. Sweet 
nig neat geome! nt the most uninviting specimens of femininity. Large, ge Pam 4g — pages dream 
ing remarkable success in the title full-grown women rush around on the inoffensive oder ne Pd cone ae oncth ps! 
réle of “Mary had a little lamb” grass, clad only in a wisp of tulle and a single daffo- 


I ‘ ’ 4 learn the whole truth about nature 
dil, getting uncomfortably close to nature. Well, it 


can’t be helped; it all comes under the head of spring. 
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This is a cross-section of Fifth Avenue on any April afternoon. it simply shows what spring will do, even to hardened New Yorkers. 
There is no known cure for it; a fortune is waiting for that genius who can discover some means of keeping people sane in the springtime 


Oh Spring, What Crimes Are Committed in Thy Name! 
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HAIL, VERNAL EQUINOX! 


Seasoned, Seasonable and Encyclopedic Observations 


been written, first and last, about that sea- 
son which we slangily call “Spring”; but I 
don’t remember ever having seen it done in 
really first class form;—that is, in such a way 
that it left something with you to think over, 
something that you could put your finger on 
and say, “There, there is a Big, Vital Thought 
that I can carry away with me to my room.” 
What Spring really needs is a regular press- 
agent sort of write-up, something with the 
Punch in it, an article that will make people 
sit up and say to themselves, “By 


I all that I hear is true, a great deal has 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


reference to Spring, except incidentally, along 
with Bed Springs and Bubbling Springs. 

This slight of one of our most popular sea- 
sons is probably due to the fact that Spring is 
not exclusively a British product and was not 
invented by a Briton. Had Spring been fortu- 
nate enough to have had the Second Earl of 
Stropshire-Stropshire-Stropshire as one of its 
founders, the Britannica could probably have 
seen its way clear to give it a five-page article, 
signed by the Curator of the Jade Department 
in the British Museum, and illustrated with 


even in my wildest vagaries on the subject of 
equilibrium. For instance, did you know that 
if you cover the head of a bird, “as in hooding 
a falcon” (do you remember the good old days 
when you used to run away from school to hood 
falcons?) the bird is deprived of the power of 
voluntary movement? Just think of that, de- 
prived of the power of voluntary movement 
simply because its head is covered! 

And, as if this were not enough, it says that 
the same thing holds true of a fish! If you 
should ever, on account of a personal grudge, 

want to get the better of a fish, just 





George, there must be something in 
this Spring stuff, after all.” 


. ee sort of popularity did 
Education have until corre- 
spondence schools and encyclopx- 
dias began to give publicity to it in 
their advertisements ? Where would 
Music be today if it were not for 
the exhortations of the talking-ma- 
chine and mechanical-piano com- 
panies telling, through their adver- 
tising-copy writers, of the spiritual 
exaltation that comes from a love 
of music? These things were all 
right in their way before the press- 
agent took hold of them, but they 
never could have hoped to reach 
their present position without him. 

Of course, all this has just been 
leading up to the point I want to 
make,—that something more ought 
to be written about Spring. When 
you consider that everyone, includ- 
ing myself, agrees that nothing 
more should be written about it, I 
think that I have done rather well 
to prove as much as I have so far. 
And, having got this deep into the 
thing, I can’t very well draw back 
now. 


ELL then, Spring is a great 

season. Nobody will gainsay 
me that. Without it, we should 
crash right from Winter into Sum- 
mer with no chance to shift to light- 
weight underwear. I could write a whole piece 
about that phase of it alone, and, if I were 
pressed for things to say, I myself could en- 
large on it now, making up imaginary conversa- 
tion of people who have been caught in bal- 
briggans by the first sweltering day of summer. 
But I have so many more things to say about 
Spring that I can’t stop to bother with dead- 
wood like that. Such literary fillerbusting 
should be left to those who are not so full of 
their subject as I am.. 





[N preparing for this article, I thought it best 

to look up a little on the technical side of 
Spring, about which so little is known, at least 
byme. And, would you believe it, the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which claims in its adver- 
tisements not only to make its readers presi- 
dents of the Boards of Directors of any com- 
panies they may select, but also shows how easy 
It would be for Grandpa or Little Edna to carry 
the whole set about from room to room, if, by 
any possible chance they should ever want to, 
this same Encyclopedia Britannica makes no 





THE GOLDEN SWALLOW 
By ArTHUR DavISON FICKE 


[HEARD a maiden singing 
Down a valley, in the sun— 

“April is beginning! 

I see the small leaves springing! 

And the winter's done!” 


F SAW a golden swallow 

Fly up out of the south. 
The sunlight seemed to follow 
Where he touched hill and hollow, 
With a gold leaf in his mouth. 


ODAY new green will cover 

Each scar of winter ills. 
The night-bird has gone over. 
The loved turns to her lover, 
And light sweeps the hills. 













sneak up to him on some pretext or 
other and suddenly cover its eyes 
with a cloth, and there you have it, 
helpless and unable to move. You 
may then insult it, or pin a Platts- 
burg marksman’s badge on it, and 
it can do nothing but tremble with 
rage. 

It is little practical things like 
this that you pick up in reading a 
good reference book, things that you 
would never get in ten years at 
college. 


OR instance, take the word 

“equites,” which follows “‘equi- 
nox” in the encyclopedia. What 
do you know about equites, Mr. 
Businessman? Of course, you re- 
member in a vague way that they 
were Roman horsemen or some- 
thing, but, in the broader sense of 
the word could you have told that 
the term “‘equites” came, in the time 
of Gaius Gracchus, to mean any- 
one who had 400,000 sesterces? 
No, I thoughtnot. And yet that is 
a point which is apt to come up any 
day at the office. A customer from 
St. Paul might come in and, of 
course, you would take him out to 
lunch, hoping to land a big order. 
Where wculd you be if his hobby 
should happen to be “equites” ? 
And if he should come out in the 
middle of the conversation with 














colored plates, showing the effect of Spring on 
the vertical and transverse sections of the stamen 
of the South African Euphorbicee. 

I was what you might, but probably wouldn’t, 
call stunned at not finding anything about the 
Season of Love in the encyclopedia, for with- 
out that assistance what sort of a scientific arti- 


cle could I do on the subject? I am not good 
at improvising as I go along, especially in astro- 
nomical matters. But we Americans are not so 
easily thwarted. Quick as a wink I looked up 
“Equinox.” 

There is a renewed agitation of late to abol- 
ish Latin from our curricula. Had I not known 
my Latin I never could have figured out what 
“equinox” meant, and this article would never 
have been written. Take that, Mr. Flexner! 


HILE finding “equinox,” however, I came 
across the word “equilibrium,” which is 
the word before you come to “equinox,” and I 
became quite absorbed in what it had to say on 
the matter. There were a great many things 
stated there that I had never dreamed before, 


“By the way, do you remember how 
many sesterces it was necessary to have during 
the administration of Gaius Gracchus in order 
to belong to the Equites?” If you could snap 
right back at him with “Four hundred thou- 
sand, I believe,” the order would be assured. 
And if, in addition, you could volunteer the 
information that an excellent account of the 
family life of the Equites could be found in 
Mommsen’s ‘Rémisches Staatsrecht,’ Vol. 3, 
your customer would probably not only sign up 
for a ten year contract but would insist on pay- 
ing for the lunch. 


BU: of course, this has practically nothing 
to do with Spring, or, as the boys call it, 
the “vernal equinox.” The verna! equinox is 
a serious matter. In fact, I think I may say 
without violating any confidence, that it is the 
initial point from which the right ascensiors 
and the longitudes of the heavenly bodies are 
measured. This statement will probably bring 
down a storm of ridicule on my head, but look 
at how Fulton was ridiculed. 

In fact, I might (Continued on page 104) 
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THE TRUE SPIRIT OF THE ART OF THE STAGE 


As It Is Being Interpreted at the Vieux-Colombier 


doves facing each other on the coat of 
arms above our door. They adorn also 
4 mosaic of San Miniato in Florence, where at 
the close of day I often gazed at the hills of 
Italy, our mother. Do not search for a hidden 


D: not consider as a secret symbol the two 


meaning in this very simple title, “Theatre du, 


Vieux-Colombier.” All it means is that on 
October 22, 1913, a troupe of actors, 
fired by the love of their art, pitched 
their tent on the left bank of the Seine, 
in the street of the Vieux-Colombier, 
half way between the squares of the 
Bon-Marché and Saint-Sulpice. Stories 
old as time itself and theories long worn 
out are too often disguised under start- 
ling new names and presented to us 
over and over again. I kept an old name 
for something new — something quite 
small at present, but absolutely free and 
big with promise for the future. I shall 
tell you what is new in the house of the 
doves, and pure . . . and invincible: 
it isa new spirit. Now, how shall I de- 
fine that new spirit? I dare not say a 
religious spirit, yet I know it is a spirit 
of love. Love for beauty, for simplic- 
ity, and for the modest task we wish 
to perform; love for that life which 
breathes forever in the masterpieces of 
the past, which slumbers in our hearts 
and will inspire the unknown works of 
art of the morrow. 


soaps on-sweeping current of 
new ideas will soon regenerate the 
art of the stage. Precursors of great 
promise, such as Adolphe Appia and 
Gordon Craig, have centered our atten- 
tion upon a few essential principles; 
we are invited to turn to the past and 
to blush at the lowering of our modern 
stage. We are many, in both hemi- 
spheres, who without having ever met 
and without even knowing of each other, 
are working for the same ideal. We 
agree to hate in all its forms the pros- 
tituting of the stage. We rebel at the 
vulgarity of current plays, and at the 
lie imposed upon the public by a power- 
ful commercial organization that suc- 
ceeds in labeling as worthy of admira- 
tion that which has no artistic value 
whatever. We have had enough of that 
absurd wealth of scenery and stage setting that 
draws the attention away from the play itself 
and stifles its spirit; enough of those conceited 
actors who are the parasites of our theatrical 
art, instead of being its servants. Artists, or 
simply cultured people, cannot meet and talk 
together for a few moments, without coming to 
the conclusion that the modern stage is un- 
clean, and that it must, first of all, be purified 
and made worthy of our civilization. . . . 


Et qu'il est pourtant temps, comme dit la chanson 
De sortir de ce siecle ou d’en avoir raison! 


For the last twenty, ten, five years, and in- 
deed almost every year, in every part of the 
world, small armies of courageous men have 
surged forth, and, champions of the new stage 
have been ready to fight for their ideals. Why 
none of these have succeeded is easily discerned. 
Some, when success begins to smile at them, 


By JACQUES COPEAU 


yield to its lure and lose their ideal. Ora group 
of young artists, enamoured of beautiful ideas 
which they have been unable to develop, lack 
the sentiment of positive reality, that is to say, 
are insufficiently prepared for the struggle. In 
another case, a well co-ordinated and vigorous 
leadership is wanting, or a well defined pro- 
gram, or patience and true self-abnegation. 





CHARLOTTE FAIACHILO 


JACQUES COPEAU 


M. Copeau, just here from France, is the founder and director of the Theatre 
du Vieux-Colombier in Paris, an institution which he made famous in a 
single winter, but whose activities have been interrupted by the war. Critic, 
actor, dramatist and producer, his great effort has been to bring back its 
old glory to the French theatre, by cutting off all the rubbish that has gath- 
ered around it through the traditions of actors and managers. 
simplicity in everything. He won the support of Debussy, Duse, Verhaeren, 
Rodin, and countless other leaders in the arts. 
that he can sit on a stage entirely unsupported and give a whole play, recit- 
ing all the parts, in a manner that is convincing, forceful and dramatic 


Elsewhere it may be that a leader has an ex- 
cessive longing for singling himself out, and, 
under pretext of being original, is simply ex- 
travagant. 


CAME to the firm conviction that in our 

difficult undertaking of pulling the stage out 
of the mire in which it is sinking, an inflexible 
moral value must be put before anything else. 
All the so-called revolutionary principles, all 
the esthetic ideals and all the declarations of 
groups of artists who appear and disappear 
every week, all these will accomplish nothing, 
so long as our efforts do not succeed in banding 
together, under a leader worthy of that name, 
a “brotherhood” of energetic and disinterested 
men, willing to work, willing to be led, willing 
to live and die for their art. Not a thing will 
be done until that new spirit has been infused 
into dramatic art. 


His aim is 


His technical skill is so great 


Such is the first problem to be solved. Other 
questions are of secondary importance. In the 
Vieux-Colombier I endeavored to put into prac- 
tice what I preach. Why did I succeed, in 
eight months, from October, 1913, to May, 
1914, in that Paris which is said to be so 
frivolous and so blasé, in forcing upon an ever- 
growing audience a repertoire made up entirely 
of French and foreign classical master- 
pieces and of the boldest plays of the 
present generation? It was because I 
was surrounded by fellow-workers, men 
and women, whose pure souls and minds 
remained unsullied. I had inspired 
them with confidence at the start. Today, 
thanks to them, I am confident we have 
not undertaken this long voyage in vain. 


B Berea valorous young men are now 
risking on the battlefield lives con- 
secrated to the service of art. They have 
faced the enemy for more than two 
years. But their thoughts turn ever to 
the house of the doves. They keep 
watch over it, while they defend the 
national inheritance. Two have already 
fallen. One, who still risks his life 
every day, has just written tome: “My 
dear and best friend, I am going to tell 
you what you must do; you must take 
everything upon your own shoulders .. . 
and calmly face the possibility of keep- 
ing up the work without us. I also may 
be killed. Do not be disheartened, as long 
as the Vieux-Colombier survives . . .” 
Such is the fervor of the spirit with 
which they are animated. No wonder 
I am proud to be delegated by them to 
tell our friends in America of our past 
efforts, and of the hope and faith we 
have in the future of the Vieux-Colom- 
bier. 


T seems to me, and I believe I am not 

alone in this opinion, that a company 
of earnest players, fired with the spirit 
of their art, will be able in the near 
future to give life to some new dramatic 
form. The theatre must achieve salva- 
tion from within, and not from insin- 
cere artists who approach their work 
with a grimace of commiseration, or per- 
haps with disguised contempt. I mean 
that it has been too often the case that an 
attempt has been made to salve the ills of dra- 
matic art with the physic of-literature. If our 
theatre is weak, we shall not be able to give 
back to it the grace and force of Apollo by 
offering it a pair of crutches. We must build 
up a new and healthy constitution for it. We 
must transform it from top to bottom. I am 
not suggesting a revolution, but a thorough and 
complete transformation. 

Probably this has been said a great many 
times before, and it is obvious that the task will 
not be an easy one to accomplish, In order to 
fulfill our aim, the first step must be to obtain 
genuine dramatic artists, simple players, in- 
spired with the true spirit and movement of the 
stage. They must be young and sturdy. Such 
a theatre then will be modern and strenuous. 
Give me real comedians, and, on a platform 
of plain rough-hewn boards, I will promise to 
produce real comedy. 








S soon as diplomatic relations with 
Germany were severed, Muriel 

De Peyster Stuyvesant decided that all 
the débutantes must be mobilized. She 
was aware of the latent power of débu- 
tantes. She felt that if they all of them 
were card-indexed, catalogued, and 
organized, so as to act as ONE, the 
enemy would indeed have a formid- 
able power to reckon with. In Muri- 
el’s little satin-bound unexpurgated 
dictionary, there were no such words 
as “watchful-waiting,” “too-proud- 
to-fight,” or “peace-without-victory.” 
Being a débutante, she had no re- 
spect for any proceedings that lacked 
punch. Wherefore, she immediately 
set about making plans for her per- 
sonal activities in the event of war; 
here are some of the ideas she evolved. 


Her fourth idea had many fascinat- 
ing features which the other three 
had not possessed. She decided to 
apply for a position in the Censor’s 
office, where she would be able to 
read all the letters from her dé- 
butante friends to their best young 
men at the front. She always did 
love to read other people’s letters 








Sketches by 
Henry Raleigh 


Her first plan was to 
go immediately to 
Berlin and become a 
spy. She had read in 
the works of Dr. 
Armgaard Karl 
Graves that women 
were good at this 
business. It would be 
quite simple for a 
clever girl like her- 
self to mingle with 
diplomats, and even 
to get Hollweg von 
Burnstuff to take her 
to a cabaret, and in- 
duce him to tell her 
what an Overt Act 
really is. But the 
Germans crippled all 
their ships in Hobo- 
ken and Muriel found 
that there was no way 
to reach Germany 
































The third scheme which suggested itself to her mind 
was to organize a motor ambulance corps. She was 
well fitted to rush the wounded to hospital,—having 
been arrested for breaking the speed limit at least 
seven times in the past two years. Yet she abandoned 
even this plan when Mortimer Vanderpoel, her cousin, 
quite brutally remarked, “For the love of Mike, 
don’t. Isn’t it hard enough on the wounded as it is?” 





VANITY FAIR 






Her second thought, therefore, was 
to become an aviatrice, like Ruth 
Law, to wear p,—puttees, and fly 
for her country. So she led father 
up to the little 50 h.p. aerial fliy. 
ver she had selected for her dare- 
devil work. But it was father who 
went up in the air, firmly assert. 
ing that his daughter never should 













But, when war did finally come, father proved to be of the same 
mind as Muriel, believing that the women ot the country, includ- 
ing débutantes, should be mobilized for national service. He, 
therefore, put Muriel to work in his munitions factory, pasting 
labels on cases of cartridges, for shipment to the fighting armies 


Mobilization of the Débutantes 
They Will Leap Into the Fray With Anything But Passive Fists 
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find, to the world in which we used to live. 
The poor old thing is being “‘speeded up.” 
There is “efficiency” in the air. Offices open 
at eight o’clock. Millionaires lunch on a baked 
apple. Bankers eat practically nothing. A col- 
lege president has declared that there are more 
foot pounds of energy in a glass of peptonized 
milk than in—something else, I forget what. 
All this is very fine. Yet somehow I feel out 
of it. 
My friends are failing me. They won’t sit 
up after midnight. They have taken 


Say is happening, I regret to 


THIS STRENUOUS AGE 


The Confession of a Sinner 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


was viewed as the natural enemy of man. Now 
the world has fallen in love with it. My 
friends, I find, take their deep breathing and 
their porch sleeping because it makes them 
work better. They go for a week’s vacation in 
Virginia not for its own sake, but because 
they say they can work better when they get 
back. I know a man who wears very loose 
boots because he can work better in them: and 
another who wears only soft shirts because he 
can work better in a soft shirt. There are 
plenty of men now who would wear dog-har- 


51 


Another says that a dry biscuit and a glass of 
water is all that his brain will stand. One 
lunches on the white of an egg. Another eats 
merely the yolk. I have only two friends left 
who can eat a whole egg at a time. 

I understand that the fear of these men is 
that if they eat more than an egg or a biscuit, 
they will feel heavy after lunch. Why they 
object to feeling heavy, I do not know. Per- 
sonally, I enjoy it. I like nothing better than 
to sit round after a heavy lunch with half a 
dozen heavy friends, smoking heavy cigars. I 

am well aware that that is wicked. I 





to sleeping out of doors, on porches 
and pergolas. Some, I understand, 


merely confess the fact. I do not pal- 
liate it. 








merely roost on plain wooden bars. 
They rise early. They take deep 
breathing. ‘They bathe in ice water. 
They are no good. 


HIS change, I am sure, is excel- 

lent. It is, I am certain, just as it 
ought to be. I am merely saying, 
quietly and humbly, that I am not in 
it. Iam being left behind. Take, for 
example, the case of alcohol. That, at 
least, is what it is called now. There 
were days when we called it Bourbon 
whiskey and Tom Gin, and when the 
very name of it breathed romance. 
That time is past. 

The poor stuff is now called alco- 
hol, and none so low that he has a 
good word for it. Quite right, I am 
certain. I don’t defend it. Alcohol, 
they are saying today, if taken in suf- 
ficient quantities, tears all the outer 
coating off the diaphragm. It leaves 
the epigastric tissue, so I am in- 
formed, a useless wreck. 

This I don’t deny. It gets, they 
tell me, into the brain. I don’t dispute 
it, It turns the prosencephalon into 
mere punk. I know it. I’ve felt it 
doing it. They tell me—and I be- 
lieve it—that after even one glass of 
alcohol, or shall we say Scotch whis- 
ke} and soda, a man’s working power 
is lowered by twenty per cent. This 
is a dreadful thing. After three 








glasses, so it is held, his capacity for | ___ 


sustained rigid thought is cut in two. 

And after about six glasses the man’s working 
power is reduced by at least a hundred per 
cent. He merely sits there—in his arm chair, 
at his club let us say, with all power, even all 
desire to work gone out of him, not thinking 
rigidly, not sustaining his thought, a mere 
shapeless chunk of geniality, half hidden in 
the blue smoke of his cigar. 


ERY dreadful, not a doubt. Alcohol is 

doomed; it is going; it is gone. Yet when 
I think of a hot scotch on a winter evening, or 
a Tom Collins on a summer morning, or a gin 
Rickey beside a tennis court, or a stein of beer 
on a bench beside a bowling green—I wish 
somehow that we could prohibit the use of 
alcohol and merely drink beer and whiskey and 
gin as we used to. But these things, it ap- 
pears, interfere with work. They have got 
to go. 

But turn to the broader and simpler question 
of WORK itself. In my time one hated it. It 





Hygiene 


By GrorcE S. CHAPPELL 
With a Woodcut by HocartuH, Jr. 
66 MY Child!” cried Miss Prude, 


With convention imbued, 
“With that waist, and that frock! 
Don’t you think you’re too nude?” 
“Not at all,” said Miss Fair, 
“Modern Doctors declare 
That we breathe through our pores, 
And I must have fresh air.” 


OR is food all, nor drink, nor 

work, nor open air. There has 
spread abroad along with the so-called 
physical efficiency a perfect passion 
for information. Somehow if a man’s 
stomach is empty and his head clear 
as a bell, and if he won’t drink and 
won’t smoke, he reaches out for infor- 
mation. He wants facts. He reads 
the newspapers all through, instead of 
only reading the headings. He clamors 
for articles filled with statistics about 
illiteracy and alien immigration and 
the number of battleships in the Jap- 
anese navy. 

I know quite a lot of men who have 
actually bought the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica. What is more, they read 
the thing. They sit in their apart- 
ments at night with a glass of water at 
their elbow reading the encyclopedia. 
They say that it is literally filled with 
facts. Other men spend their time 
reading the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (they say the figures in 
it are great) and the Acts of Congress, 
and the list of Presidents since Wash- 
ington (or was it Washington ?). 





GEEDING their evenings thus, and 
topping it off with a cold baked 
apple, and sleeping out in the snow, 
they go to work in the morning, so 
they tell me, with a positive sense of 
exhilaration. I have no doubt that 








ness if they thought they could work more in it. 
I know another man who walks away out into 
the country every Sunday: not that he likes 
the country: he wouldn’t recognize a bumble 
bee if he saw it: but he claims that if he walks 
on Sunday his head is as clear as a bell for 
work on Monday. 

Against work itself, I say nothing. But I 
sometimes wonder if I stand alone in this 
thing. Am I the only person left who hates it? 


OR is work all. Take food. I admit, here 

and now, that the lunch I like best—I 
mean for an ordinary plain lunch, not a party— 
is a beef steak about one foot square and two 
inches thick. Can I work on it? No, I can’t, 
but I can work in spite of it. That is as much 
as one used to ask, twenty-five years ago. 

Yet now I find that all my friends boast 
ostentatiously about the meagre lunch they eat. 
One tells me that he finds a glass of milk and a 
prune is quite as much as he cares to take. 


they do. But for me, I confess that 
once and for all Iam out of it. I am left behind. 
Add to it all such rising dangers as total 
prohibition, and the female franchise, and day- 
light saving, and eugenic marriage, together 
with proportional representation, the initiative 
and the referendum, and the duty of the citizen 
to take an intelligent interest in politics—and 
I admit that I shall not be sorry to go away 
from here. 


UT before I do, I have one hope. I under- 

stand that down in Hayti things are very 
different. Bull fights, cock fights, dog fights 
are openly permitted. Business never begins 
till eleven in the morning. Everybody sleeps 
after lunch, and the bars remain open all night. 
Marriage is but a casual relation. The six- 
shooter is mightier than the ballot, and graft 
has reached its apotheosis. In fact, the general 
condition of morality, so they tell me, is lower 
in Hayti than it has been anywhere since the 
time of Nero. Me for Hayti. 
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Since her arrival in America a year and a half ago, 
Miss Nesbitt has appeared in an unusual variety 
of dramatic réles,—her latest success being in 
Gilbert K. Chesterton’s fantastic comedy, “Magic” 
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In the Matter of Plays, New York Audiences Will Have Neither 


atrical reviews a month in advance of 

publication is that a play which is poor 
enough to make good criticism will, in all prob- 
ability, be only a memory by the time the review 
appears. Out of a possible four, I had three 
leave me flat last month before the avid public 
could get to devour what my impressions were 
on the subject. 

So I am taking no chances with “If,’’ Mr. 
Mark Swann’s clarion call to Preparedness. A 
few first-nighters, sitting around the chimney- 
corner, may recall it by March 25, but to most 
it will be just one of those things. And it really 
is too bad, as I had a lot of funny things to say 
about it jotted down on my program. For in- 
stance, after seeing all the Japanese servants in 
California turn, at a word of command, into an 
invading army, I was going right home and dis- 
charge Helma, for you never can tell about 
these Swedes; they are a tricky race, and, for 
aught we know, may all be banded together 
eventually to seize South Norwalk as a coaling- 
station. Of course, I should have worked that 
idea over so that it would sound funnier, but 
there is no use bothering with it now. You 
must admit, however, that it was hard to lose 
a play that not only had Irish Japs in it, but 
included among its stirring speeches such ones 
as, “Well, after all, the child is father to the 
man!”, “Some of our greatest men have been 
soldiers!”, and ‘Today there is neither North 
nor South; it is all the U. S. A.!” 


(OF of the disadvantages of writing the- 


NOTHER play that may be gone before our 
next meeting is “Magic.” Not because it is 
bad, but because it is too good. ‘There are cer- 
tain limits of badness and goodness beyond 
which New York will not give its moral sup- 
port toa production. A play like “If” couldn't 
live because it insulted the intelligence of its 
audience. “Magic” is so good (just as “Great 
Catharine” was) that it has an equally insult- 
ing effect on the average metropolitan aggrega- 
tion. It shows them up for what they are, and 
it makes them peevish. What right has this 
man Chesterton to set himself up as cleverer 
than Oliver Morosco? What he needs is to be 
taught his place. 

It is into his lines that Mr. Chesterton has 
breathed the breath of life. He is not a par- 
ticularly convincing salesman for the super- 
natural, He is too dogmatic. I am perfectly 
willing to believe in fairies and devils, pro- 
vided someone does not say to me, ‘“That thing 
there, in a green hat, the second from the left, 
isa devil.” Barrie would not have said it that 
way. He would have said, “My dear fellow, 
if it is not a devil, what ¢s it? You may take it 
or leave it, but you know as well as I do that it 
is a devil.” When Mr. Chesterton, in the ad- 
mirable second act of “Magic,” suggests and 
implies, through the quiet but forcible enunci- 
ation of Mr. O. P. Heggie, that very likely 
something more subtle than the local Electric 
Light and Power Co. had a hand in the sudden 
shifting of the Doctor’s lamp from green to 
blue, the effect is at its height. But, in the last 
act, the author has said to his audience, ‘““Now 
that I have got you this far, you’ll go the rest 
of the way, or I’ll bust your head,” and, by way 
of proving his case for the devils, he has a bit 
of off-stage thunder and lightning, and makes 
poor, gentle Mr. Heggie wave his arms and 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


shout to the ubiquitous manifestations to go 
back to Hell where they belong and not be tag- 
ging him about all day. The supernatural 
effect is not heightened by seeing, when the 
lightning flashes, that what you took for pitch 
darkness in the garden outside, is only a black 
silk curtain, with creases in it just as it came 
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RICHARD BENNETT 


The mainstay of Mr. Winthrop Ames’ picturesque 
production of Mr. Granville Barker’s somewhat 
halting, wobbly and misnamed “Morris Dance” 


back from the laundry. After that, I lost all 
interest in everything but Cathleen Nesbitt. 

Although Mr. Chesterton didn’t sell me his 
devils, I am-none the less certain that they 
exist. One of them was connected with the box- 
office of the theatre, and during one of the 
most impressive scenes he could be heard tele- 
phoning, in full, rich tones, telling someone 
that he should get off at Park Avenue and walk 
down one block to the drug-store. During such 
lulls as there were in his conversation, the rest 
of the devils were out on Thirty-ninth Street 
crying out the Evening Telegram’s nightly 
extra, all about “Bla-bla.” The trouble with 
Mr. Heggie was that he didn’t face in the right 
direction when he told the devils to run along 
home. All of this is due, I suppose, to the fact 
that the seats in the Maxine Elliott Theatre are 
all but on the sidewalk. 


T seems as if there ought to be a law against 

a play like “Magic” being indifferently re- 
ceived and one like “Canary Cottage” being 
greeted with shouts and screams of approba- 
tion. Yet, under our present lax regulations 
such is allowed to occur. “Canary Cottage” is 
the kind of thing you see done during the sum- 
mer in a rustic theatre on the shore of some 
amusement park, usually by “The Bon Ton 
Burlesquers.” It deals with such delicate and 


droll things as delirium tremens, segregated vice 





and domestic infidelity with a lightness of touch 
that is comparable only to the elephant ball- 
game at the Hippodrome, and yet a large and 
representative audience gave it the right and 
left hands of fellowship and thought it had 
never heard anything funnier than several lines 
that even the Rev. Adams would have shied at 
inserting into “ ’Ception Shoals.” 

It may have been because I wore rubbers that 
night for the first time in twelve years and 
therefore forgot to take them off, with the result 
that at the end of an hour my legs, from the 
knees. down, felt as if they belonged to the 
person five or six seats down che aisle, but, 
whatever the cause, by the middle of the last 
act of “Canary Cottage” I was in such a state 
of intolerance that one more reference to the 
Albany night-boat and I would have had to be 
led out by an usher. And, as if the dialogue 
were not bad enough, they had to go and rhyme 
“poinsettias” with “forget us” in one of the 
songs. 

I don’t remember who took part in the thing, 
and I’d rather not look it up on any program, 
for they seemed like nice people and might not 
like notoriety in an affair like this. I will say, 
however, that the Ergotti Lilliputians, who took 
the part of the Delirium Tremens, did some 
beautiful tumbling, which was doubly grateful 
since Messrs. Morosco and Harris hadn’t felt 
that they had to write any lines for them to 
speak. But, as I said before, everyone else in the 
house thought the whole thing was bully; so 
there is only one conclusion to be drawn. Any- 
way, just to show that I can be one of the boys, 
I didn’t mind Mr. Carroll’s music. 


UT if all you want is good music, you don’t 

have to sit through “Canary Cottage.” Mr. 
Rudolph Friml has written plenty of tuneful 
songs in “You’re in Love,” and the book has 
only seven or a dozen references to the failure 
of marriage, which is bogie, I believe, for this 
season’s course. Furthermore, only two of the 
characters try to define love epigramatically, a 
seeming restraint which can be accounted for 
only by the author’s having had to cut the script 
to make room for several lines about birth- 
control. There are at least two songs that you 
will want to buy at the door, such as “He Will 
Understand” and “You’re in Love.” It was 
not necessary to feature this latter song so much 
as was done, to make it popular. It was popu- 
lar enough when it was in “High Jinks” a few 
years ago. But since Mr. Friml also wrote 
“High Jinks,” no one has a better right to re- 
decorate it and bring it out again. If he hadn’t, 
someone else would. 


‘““TOHNNY GET YOUR GUN?” is advertised 

as a play for Red Blooded Americans. It 
really isn’t so bad as that. Neither is it under 
the auspices of the National Security League. 
It would be too bad if people were to confuse 
it with “If,” for there are several things about 
it which make for a pleasant evening. Mr. 
Louis Bennison is one of them. Mr. Louis 
Bennison is the other. He isn’t such a remark- 
able actor, but he looks honest and doesn’t im- 
press you as having a story up his sleeve to tell 
just as soon as the ladies leave the stage. I 
don’t suppose that it is his fault that he has 
to shake hands with the English duke with such 
virility as to make the (Continued on page 108) 
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ccvers that I am concerned to urge upon 

the public a fuller recognition of the 
importance of the critic’s function, will not 
be likely to respond sympathetically; for he 
may well be one who, falling in line with the 
masses of his kind in the past, looks upon the 
critic as his natural enemy. 

And this feeling of hostility may lead him 
to feel it to be utterly paradoxical to hold, as 
I shall do at the very start, that he himself 
should aim to become a well equipped critic, 
and to that end should attempt to master the 
fundamental principles of criticism. 

The real paradox, however, is found in the 
striking prevalence of this attitude of hos- 
tility between critic and the artist, in the face 
of the fact that the artist is himself very fre- 
quently found to be a bitter critic of the work 
of those whose ideals differ from his own. 
Moreover the slightest consideration leads one 
to perceive that the artist is necessarily forced, 
from time to time, to become a critic; for, in 
the very nature of the case, if he is to attain 
to mastery, he is compelled to be critical of 
his own work in the intervals between the brief 
moments of his creative effort. And if he 
must perforce be a critic, it surely is worth 
his while to attempt to be a competent critic. 


Ts artist who, reading this page, dis- 


[! may be said that, while this is all very well 

in theory, there are real bases for the feeling 
oi hostility above spoken of, in the fact that 
the critic seems very generally concerned with 
efforts to bind genius with the fetters of tradi- 
tion; and that his praises are usually ignorant, 
and his condemnations unilluminating. ‘Does 
it pay to give so many free tickets to the 
dramatic critics of the press?” I once heard a 
famous actor say, “I don’t object in the least 
to hostile criticism. But only once in my 
career have I received from a critic any sug- 
gestion of real value to me in the development 
of my powers as an actor.” 

In this charge of incompetence there is much 
truth, but this should lead the artist to de- 
mand adequate training for the critics, rather 
than to discourage this training by proclaim- 
ing the worthlessness of the whole breed. For 
no critic worthy of serious consideration would 
for a moment wish to limit ebullitions of 
genius by convention or tradition. We find 
Aristotle clearly stating that the artist can be 
bound by no fixed rules; and from his day to 
ours sound criticism has always appreciated 
that the artist is necessarily an inventor,—an 
explorer. The modern psychologist indeed 
teaches us that no rules or principles can 
point to a royal road to beauty, for the simple 
reason that in the very nature of the case no 
such royal road can possibly exist. 


TRE competent critic does indeed emphasize 

the significance of traditions and conven- 
tions, but this merely because he sees in them 
the lessons taught by past experience, recorded 
by the race of artists themselves as they have 
striven to discover beauty; because he sees in 
these traditions and conventions messages from 
the masters of the earlier time to the artist of 
our day, warning him lest he stray in what 
they have found to be false paths, and thus 
waste his effort. But beyond such warnings 
he does not go. He admires and sustains the 








courageous soul that dares to transgress in 
particulars these negative rules given by the 
artistic fathers, realizing that only through 
such boldness can we hope for artistic ad- 
vance. But at the same time he points out 
that no great art has even developed as the 
result of mere original effort on the part of 
any artist, or group of artists; and deprecates 
the worship of originality as such; urging that 
the artist must not forget that, when he steps 
beyond tradition, he takes his artistic life in 
his hands. 


Bu: it may be said, even the most competent 

critics habitually aim at prophecy as to the 
direction of advance in the arts with which they 
are concerned, and thus indirectly thwart the 
artist discoverer through their influence upon 
the public to whom they appeal. That such 
thwarting is a necessary result of the critic’s 
activities is, however, to be sharply denied; 
even while one acknowledges that he deals in 
prophecy, and indeed holds that prophecy is 
part of his proper function. For, after all, 
the great gain to*the world through criticism 
must appear in its influence upon the apprecia- 
tion of beauty by those who must form the 
artist’s audience; and the wise critic will ever 
strive, by reference to the lessons from the past, 
to indicate to his hearers the artistic character- 
istics in all new work that seem to him to be 
likely to remain of enduring worth. This im- 
plies a breadth of knowledge and of sympathy 
that is in truth difficult to attain. Lack of it 
all too often leads to resort to easy condemna- 
tion. Many of the so-called criticisms of our 
current exhibitions at the National Academy 
of Design, for instance, and on the other hand 
of the “‘Secessionist” movements of one kind 
or another, consist of little more than succes- 
sions of damnatory phrases. Indeed this habit 
of writing has become so common that the 
average man takes it for granted that criticism 
means hostile criticism, rather than careful 
judgment, as is implied in the Greek form from 
which our English word is derived. 


HIS leads us to consider, for a moment, 

the responsibility that rests upon the critic. 
Every effective work of art is a highly com- 
plex composition of elements, each one of which 
has its part in giving the total esthetic im- 
pression. Such is the weakness of man, how- 
ever, that not even the greatest artistic genius 
can hope to present each of these elements in 
perfection; he can hope for no more than the 
production of a work in which a preponderat- 
ing proportion of the elements of the whole 
shall yield esthetic delight; in all cases we 
must expect to find failure in some particulars. 

If the critic concentrates our attention upon 
the elements in a given art work that so yield 
this delight he may lead us to overlook its 
weaknesses; but if, on the other hand, he con- 
centrates it upon the elements that fail to 
give this satisfaction he may well lead us to 
overlook its beauties. Thus the influential 
critic, by the emphasis he gives, may make, 
or unmake, beauty for those who listen to his 
words. Excessive praise of certain elements 
in a work of moderate merit may thus result 
in giving to it a factitious value in the minds 
of those who trust the critic; and he may thus 
indirectly dwarf the development of a more 
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perfect taste in his followers. On the other 
hand, this same critic by the emphasis he puts 
upon the insignificant elements of weakness 
in a work of great merit, may lower its value in 
the minds of those who listen to his word 
even after they have come to a partial recogni- 
tion of its value. It is exceedingly easy to 
establish special standards of taste by en- 
couraging special interest in special modes of 
thought. This the critic who has a following 
is directly in the way of effecting; and this 
indicates the measure of his responsibility; 
and should make him hesitate in speaking 
where he has not full knowledge of the artist's 
aims, and full breadth of esthetic sympathies. 


HIS turns our thought to the consideration 

of certain matters relating to the observer 
of beauty; for as I have already remarked, 
the greatest service a critic can render is found 
in the fostering in men of the appreciation of 
beauty in those forms that are likely to make 
permanent appeal to the highly cultivated man 
as he develops in the future. It is indeed for 
this reason especially that the artist should 
encourage, rather than discourage, thoughtful 
criticism; for evidently his own effort will be 
in vain unless he speaks to an appreciative 
audience. In our land, in our day especially, 
the wealth of the earth is being concentrated, 
and we have here and now, as has seldom be- 
fore occurred, the opportunity to satisfy the 
demand of men for works of enduring beauty. 
Unless the purchasing public learns to dis- 
criminate the more, from the less, significant 
in works of art this opportunity may well be 
missed. But how shall this public gain the 
knowledge needful if such discrimination is 
to be made? It is all but blind, its eyes must 
be opened; surely it must be taught. And 
how can this result be reached except by the 
rise of, and the encouragement of, men whose 
lives are devoted to judicious criticism. We 
should indeed demand of the critic a full 
knowledge of his subject, and the greatest 
breadth of sympathy. We should insist further 
that our universities open ways for the fuller 
training of critics so that they may gain a 
broader historical background than they now 
commonly have, and a fuller knowledge of the 
works of great critics of the past, and of the 
bases of judgment they have brought to light. 
But the artist cannot expect to see the rise of 
any large group of such well equipped critics 
so long as he takes towards them the attitude 
of hostility he now so commonly maintains 


E are thus led to say a few words concern- 
ing the attitude of the observer of beauty, 
and his relation to the critic to whom he would 
look for guidance. As I have already remarked 
in speaking of the critic’s responsibility it is 
possible to rivet our attention upon, and thus 
over-emphasize the significance of, any part of 
any complex mental field; and this of course 
holds true of any particular esthetic field pro- 
duced by the observation of a work of art. If 
this emphasized element be beautiful the total 
impression of beauty will be enhanced; if it be 
banal, or actually ugly as it may well be, the 
total impression of beauty will be lessened, and 
may even be lost altogether. 
Here the observer must be on his guard 
against two difficulties (Continued on page 130 ) 
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Painted in 1791 for the bedroom of the 
Infanta in the Palace of El Prado. 
Woven in 1793 by Don Antonio Moreno 


EW YORK had the 

chance, not long ago, to 

see in an auction room 
some of the very intimate trea- 
sures of the once Forbidden City 
of Peking, and to buy things 
which had formed part of the 
court surroundings of the frail 
and painted ladies of the van- 
ished court life of China. Now 
we have on view, at the Hispanic 
Museum, tapestries belonging to 
the King of Spain, the very pres- 
ence of which on our soil, by 
royal permission, is the best 
proof in the world that any lin- 
gering bitterness over a late un- 
pleasantness has been quite for- 
gotten. 

Of course, it is natural that 
the Goyas should be the drawing 
card. Goya; the master of por- 
traiture, whose works are a sort 
of synopsis of Spanish life; 
Goya the fantastic of the 
“Caprices,” the moralist of the 
“Disasters of War,” and the 
humanist of the ‘““Tauromachia” 
was never more in his humor, as 
a creative artist, than when he 
was painting the tapestry de- 
signs. 

With the sanity of true genius 
he refused to follow conventional 
rules, or stupid precedent. A 
cartoon for a tapestry is essen- 


The King of Spain’s Collection Placed on View in New York 
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Painted for the bedroom of the Princess of the Asturias in 1778-79. Woven in 1781 
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tially a decoration. But whereas other painters 
fell back on the heroics and scandals of the 
gods and goddesses on high Olympus; on stupid 
allegory, on Greek or Roman legend, Goya 
walked out on the streets of Madrid, after a 
morning spent with the Duchess of Alba, per- 
haps, and found just what he needed. His 
strength lies in pattern, design. “In nature,” 
he remarked, ‘‘color exists no more than line— 
there is only light and shade. Give me a piece 
of charcoal and I will paint your portrait for 
you.” Rembrandt might have summed up his 
creed in the same words, for the Hollander 
suggests color as much in his etchings, as he 
shows it in his paintings. 


HE colors may fade to the vanishing point in 
the ‘‘Dance at San Antonia de la Florida,” 
or “The Fair of Madrid,” or ‘The Crockery 
Sellers,” or the ‘Women at the Fountain,” but, 
whether as paintings or tapestries, these will re- 
main imperishable treasures as long as Goya’s 
joyous figures live in recognizable shape. The 
last of the Spanish giants would have laughed 
if some one could have predicted to him the 
pseudo-scientific theories of the Impressionists, 
and their disciples, according to which paint- 
ing, like civilization, is supposed to be in a 
condition of evolution towards perfection. 
Goya, like Rembrandt, like Daumier, was a 
“modernist.” That is to say, the world he de- 
lighted in was not one of myth or historical 
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COPYRIGHT, HISPANIC SOCIETY 
WOMEN AT THE WELL 


Painted in 1787. Woven by Don Nico- 
las Bream in 1793-94. Original design 
is also at the Palace of El Prado 


convention, but the one that lay 
around him. His inspiration 
was in the air he breathed. He 
copied nobody. He was himself 
always. The pernicious influence 
of classicism went off him like 
water off a duck. In his case,as in 
that of Cézarre, it could be said 
that he painted as he did because 
he could not paint otherwise, 
and every stroke of his brush 
signed his name, in unmistak- 
able fashion, over a canvas. 


IX the Hispanic Museum, New 
York has a treasure house. 
To enter its door is to realize 
how much of the romance of the 
New World is associated with 
the Old World Peninsula from 
which set out the conquistadores, 
bound west thinking of “gospel, 
glory and gold,” as the chroni- 
clers put it, in the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century. Com- 
pared with Goya, Sorolla is a 
very small fish, but when his 
work was shown here at the mu- 
seum, thousands upon thousands 
made the journey to Upper 
Broadway, to be surprised at the 
quality of an institution created, 
not by the nation, the State, or 
the city, but by private enthu- 
siasm, imagination and good 
taste. 
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THE FRESHNESS OF THE WOUNDED: From the Painting by ARTHUR B. DaAvIEs 


THE NEWEST WORK OF SIX PAINTERS 


Arthur B. Davies in a Group that Produces an Harmonious Exhibition 


and pastel, by Arthur B. Davies, Walt 

Kuhn, Jules Pascin, Charles Sheeler, 
and Max Weber, selected by Mr. Montross, and 
shown at his gallery, will be remembered—if it 
is safe to make predictions—as one of the re- 
markable shows of a very remarkable winter. 
The abiding impression, carried away by those 
with seeing eyes and understanding minds, will 
be that it hung together perfectly, and that it 
was a proof of the theory that the only way to 
give an exhibition, or to form a collection of 
works of art, is to make one man responsible, 
and make him take the consequences. 


T=: exhibition of works in oil, water color 


T does not seem a long time since Charles 

Fitz Gerald, one of the ablest art critics New 
York has known, was fighting the battle of 
Arthur Davies. The dunces, then so hard to 
convince, have taken to decent silence, appar- 
ently reconciled to the fact that the painter, like 
the poet, must be left to his own devices. If he 
wants to find out many inventions, let him go 
ahead. If he puzzles his public, so much the 
better, for it shows that he recognizes no such 
idea as finality, in method or manner. In his 
case the things that have been are not the things 
that shall be, and there is something new under 
the sun. 

Davies has reached the point where people, 
or at least some people, want to classify and 
place him: The card indexing of genius we 
have learned from the Germans. But, in spite 
of any linking of his name with the names of 
Botticelli and Blake, the fact remains that his 
feet are planted firmly, in time and space, in 
the present—our present. He is as much a part 
of “now”, as Shelley was of his “now”. Mr. 
Davies is the youngest of our mature artists. 
His is the energy of youth. You can never tell 
what he will do next. 

Walt Kuhn enjoys the proud and enviable 
distinction of being, among the younger set, 
the most unpopular artist in America. But 
it has not spoiled his beautiful disposition. He 
has a perfectly awful appetite for abuse. The 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


one thing that he seems afraid of is praise from 
critical young ladies of both sexes. He would 
rather get up an exhibition for a new man than 
show his own work. He likes to throw a pot of 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 
From a new painting by Walt Kuhn 








paint in the face of the public. Not once, since 
he organized the first Independent Exhibition 
in New York, and found himself, has he stooped 
to conciliate either the cultured or the vulgar. 

Kuhn is one of our few virile painters. 
That, in itself, is an offence to many. He 
does not appeal to the orthodox, with their ac- 
cepted definitions of “beauty”. There are 
those, who buy his work, who would shrink in 
horror from having him paint their portraits. 
His motto is “without compromise” whatever 
subject he tackles. Yet it is impossible to 
imagine a man with a greater joy in life. His 
“Tragic Comedians” would have caught George 
Meredith. It would have made a good illus- 
tration for the essay on “Comedy”, for it con- 
tains, incidentally of course, a summary sug- 
gestion of the everlasting warfare of the sexes 
that not even the pacifists can hope to end. 


HE Bulgarian, Jules Pascin, brought first 

to the attention of New York and America 
by the man who organized the now consecrated 
International Exhibition of 1913, is one of the 
greatest of living draughtsmen. He makes the 
wits of our exhibitions look like the tellers of 
stale stories. Rabelasian, Hogarthian, what you 
will, his water colors, in addition to their 
charm, are sharp characterizations of the life 
of Paris, New York, or the West Indies, and 
are always a storm center around which whirl 
nice people protesting yet interested. 

The five pictures by Charles Sheeler are all 
typical. One of them, an austere drawing of 
a house, has a mystery to it that is baffling and 
disquieting. You remember it vividly you 
know not why. 

Max Weber is, what every man of high talent 
must be, an egoist. Yet he is without limit as 
an experimentalist. His “Woman on Rocks”, 
in the Montross Exhibition would, in itself, be 
sufficient to make a high reputation, there is 
such beauty of color in it. But, in the opinion 
of some, it is in his still life paintings with their 
exquisite quality that this artist is at his best. 
At least these are what many most wish to own. 
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Educational Diagrams 
By FIsH 


GOLF 


Golf, that greatest of all reasons 
why men leave home, has be- 
come a delightful indoor sport. 
All butlers count as hazards, 
and footmen may not be re- 
moved from the course. Mr. 
Reginald Vere de Vere, one of 
our best known after-dinner 
golfers, is here portrayed dem- 
onstrating that shot he nearly 
made on the eleventh hole. See 
how faithfully the young man 
obeys that rigid law of golfers,— 
“Keep your eye on the highball” 


A CALENDAR OF SPRING SPORTS 
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BOATING 


Are you one of those who have always be- 
lieved that a punt is the lowest form of wit? 
If you are, you must change your views, for 
punting is going to happen on all the smart- 
est wet places in these United States. You 
see, they’re not punting in England, these 
days; no, they have enough other troubles. 
And something has to be done about all those 
poor little homeless punts. All our dowagers 
and dancing men are delighted with the new 
sport. It’s so pleasant to fish from a punt,— 
and some people do so love to angle for any- 
thing that’s in the swim,—the poor fish! 





CROQUET 


The clergy is going in for 
croquet more strenuously 
than ever before. It is in- 
deed splendid exercise; 
there is no better way of de- 
veloping the vocabulary. 
The reverend gentleman on 
the right really should not 
hit his adversary over the 
head with his mallet. He 
should know that whoever 
hits his opponent with a 
mallet loses his next turn. 
The correct thing to do is 
to use one of the stakes 
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GARDENING 


Gardening is always an extremely popular 
sport,—some people do so love to get close 
to nature. Of course, there are many who 
won’t have anything to do with this sport; 
they remember that all the trouble in the 
world started in a garden. It is not at all 
difficult to become a highly accomplished 
gardener. All it requires is a study of 
that invaluable text-book, “How to Know 
What Makes the Wild Flowers Wild” 











TENNIS 


Tennis is one of those sports that are so popular among the onlookers. Ladies who 
can’t tell a tennis racket from any other noise and gentlemen who never have been able 
to figure out why the players stand on different sides of the net, are most enthusiastic 
tennis fans, never missing any of the big matches. Oh well, history has proved that 


there always has been a certain fascination in watching one’s fellow creatures suffer 
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JOHN R. RATHOM 


Because he is one of the most expert of the American disciples of 
Izaak Walton; because he has a collection of fly-books which represen: 
every country in the world except Germany; but principally, because as 
Editor of the Providence Jourral, he has shown himself a true patriot, 
and, for the past two and a half years, has consistently and fearlessly 
exposed more German plotting, propaganda, treachery and outrage 
to this country than all the rest of his fellow citizens put together 
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S88OLO GEETHE 
WINIFRED HOLT 


Because she is a devotee of the drama that thrills; because she wou!d 
even go as far as Brocklyn to listen to a good orchestra, but chiefly be- 
cause, by the creation of “‘The Lighthouse,” she has saved nearly 10,000 
of New York’s blind from perishing of idleness, and is now, with her 
newly established “Phare de France,” working to the same purpose on 
behalf of the hundreds of French soldiers who have been blinded in battle 
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LOUISE VICTORIA ALEXANDRA DAGMAR, DUCHESS OF FIFE 


Because she plays a good game of golf; because she is the grand- 
daughter of the late King Edward; because she is married to Prince 
Arthur, her cousin, who is heir to the Duke of Connaught; because she 
is Duchess of Fife in her own right; and finally, because the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen is about to elect her Lord-Rector of that ven- 
erable institution, selecting a woman for the place for the first time 





© wvsenwvos ¢ vaor eve 
HOWARD E. COFFIN 


Because for five years he carried letters and blew a postman’s whistle 
for Uncle Sam; because he owns an island off the Carolina coast where 
lies Captain Kidd’s buried treasure, and rules its five hundred inhabi- 
tants as a kindly king; because he designed one of the first steam auto- 
mobiles, but, chiefly, because he has been a sort of tireless American 
Lord Derby and, as a member of the Naval Consulting Board, has 
tabulated American industry for mobilization in the event of war and 
card-indexed the preparedness possibilities of some 30,000 factories 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Swinburne said to me, as he showed me his 
copy of Baudelaire’s “Richard Wagner et 
Tannhauser a Paris” (1861), a pamphlet of 
70 pages, on which was written: “Mr. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, en bon souvenir 
C. B.,” in pencil, “that Baudelaire was always 
a boy: he liked to contradict people.” He spoke 
with the greatest admiration of ‘Les Fleurs du 
Mal” and of most of his prose; but pointed 
out his critical failures in his worship of 
Poe and of “a popular draughtsman in 
the Illustrated London News’, ‘Poe,” 
he went on, “had the luck to be born on 
the right side of the Atlantic. Now, Tup- 
t, had he done the same, would have 
combined Walt Whitman and Longfellow 
in one: half would have been one and 
half the other.” 


I: was on the 28th of January, 1898, that 


adi these splendid paradoxes one 
has simply to say that Swinburne 
was the first English writer who ever 
praised “Les Fleurs du Mal.” His re- 
view was printed in The Spectator, Sep- 
tember 6, 1862. He wrote: ‘He has 
more delicate power of verse than almost 
any man living. The style is sensuous 
and weighty; the sights seen are steeped 
most often in sad lights and sullen col- 
ours.” He notes: “Not the luxuries of 
pleasure in their simple first form, but 
the sharp and cruel enjoyments of pain, 
the acrid relish of suffering felt or re- 
flected, the sides on which nature looks 
unnatural.” 

“Les Litanies de Satan” are in a way 
the keynote to this whole complicated 
tone of the poems. Here it seems as if 
all failure and sorrow on earth, and all 
the cast-out thoughts of the world— 
tuined bodies and souls diseased—made 
their appeal, in default of hope to those 
in whom all sorrow and all failure were 
incarnate. As a poem it is one of the 
noblest lyrics ever written; the sound of it 
between wailing and triumph, as it were 
the blast blown by the trumpets of a brave 
agony on inextricable default. On “Un Mar- 
tyre” he says: ‘The heavy wave of dark hair 
and heaps of precious jewels might mean the 
glorious style and decorative language clothing 
this poetry of strange disease and sin; the hid- 
eous violence unwrought by a shameless and 
senseless love might stand as an emblem of that 
analysis of things monstrous and sorrowful, 
which stamps the book with its special charac- 
ter. Then again the divorce between all aspira- 
tion and its result might be here once more given 
in type; the old question reiterated: 


what hand and brain were ever paired? 
What hand alike conceived and dared?’ 


and the sorrowful final divorce of will from 
deeds accomplished at last by force.” “Like a 
medieval painter, when he has drawn the 
heathen love, he puts sin on its right and death 
on its left.” 


F “Les Femmes Damnées” he wrote: “It is 
an infinite perverse refinement, an infinite 
Teverse expiration, the end of which thing is 
death; and from the barren places of unsexed 


Memories and Appreciations 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


desire the tragic lyrist points them at last along 
their downward way to the land of sleepless 
winds and scourging storms, where the shadows 
of things perverted shall toss and turn in a Dan- 
tesque cycle and agony of changeless change.” 

Swinburne was a great praiser of great work, 
as he himself admits in his “Notes on Poems 
and Ballads” (1868): ‘I have never been able 
to see what should attract men to the profession 
of criticism but the mere pleasure of praising.” 





A. C. SWINBURNE 


“His place is eternally among the greatest creative wri- 
ters, with Lamb and with Coleridge, and with Baudelaire” 


He was the only critic of our time who never by 
design or by accident praised the wrong things. 
The main quality in his criticism was its exul- 
tation. ‘There is a joy in praising” (words 
written by Landor) might have been written 
for him (they were written for Browning). The 
motto from Baudelaire that Swinburne gave at 
the head of his “William Blake” that “it would 
be prodigious for a critic to become a poet, and 
it is impossible for a poet not to contain a 
critic,” is equally true of that prose-poet whose 
genius was not unsimilar with Baudelaire. In 
certain pages even the paradoxes make one 
realize how much of this solemn jocoseness went 
to the making of these unwounding darts: so 
curiously exhilarating are these criticisms which 
quicken the blood rather than stir the intelli- 
gence. And for these reasons Swinburne’s 
place is eternally among the greatest of cre- 
ative writers, with Lamb and with Coleridge 
and with Baudelaire. 


HE had a sovereign disdain, an infinite con- 

tempt for the mediocrities, the pedants, 
that, as they seemed to crawl in his way, he 
crushed under his heel. He had a kind of in- 
stinct in the art, not of making mischief, but of 


mischief-making, which came and went in in- 
numerable nicknames, in sly insinuations, in 
shouts of ironical laughter; in a word, he inher- 
ited Blake’s “subtle humour of scandalizing.” 


I SHALL never forget a certain morning at 
the Pines, as I waited in Watts-Dunton’s 
study for Swinburne’s appearance before 
luncheon. He floated in, entirely unconscious 
of my being there; went up to his friend with a 
newspaper in his hand; from one of the 
pages he read, with a smile of calm con- 
tempt, in his usual voice,—yet with mock- 
ing accents in it—a scrap of a kind of 
advertisement, taken from the review! of 
a mediocre verse writer, where the insolent 
critic had dared to contrast his début with 
this poetaster’s. I was aware of the com- 
edy of this proceeding before Swinburne 
was aware of my presence. Without a 
word more he came up to me and shook 
hands in his cordial way of welcoming one 
who was not quite a stranger in the house. 

I remember also our entire agreement 
in regard to Tennyson: that he had an 
imperfectness of the ear, which even after 
much cultivation was never entirely out 
of his verse. I find, in reference to this, 
in his essay on Morris’s verses, when, 
after quoting from memory those unfor- 
gettable lines: 


“O sickle cutting harvest all day long, 
That the husbandman across his shoulder 
hangs, 
And going homeward about evensong, 
Dies the next morning struck through by 
thy fangs,” 


he says: “They are not indeed—as are 
‘The Idylls of the King’—the work of a 
dexterous craftsman in full practice. Lit- 
tle beyond dexterity, a rare eloquence, and 
a laborious patience of hand, has been 
given to the one and denied to the other. 
These are good gifts and great; but it is 
better to want clothes than limbs.” There, 
to a certainty, is “the sting in the tail of 
the honey.” 

N his unsurpassably original essay on “Al- 

fred de Musset and Alfred Tennyson” he 
comes in with a kind of jocund joviality as if 
a Harlequin stepped into the arena, and trans- 
posed, mockingly, the sexes of Mlle. Alfred and 
M. George. After a finely critical estimate of 
the qualities of Musset’s works praising with 
sure instinct that inimitable song: 


“A Saint Blaise, 4 la Zucca,” 


a song in which Venice seemed to sing and 
which haunted Gautier; after this and an enor- 
mous rapture over “Mizpah,” he proceeds with 
sinister intentions and subtle undercurrents of 
irony to unravel the unobscure web of Tenny- 
son’s spider-like creations; such as the loath- 
some Vivien, the abjectness of the King to 
Guinevere; the downward sweep over a certain 
Gadanear height of his later “Idylls of the 
King” from the really splendid first one; the 
spiteful stupidity of “Locksley Hall”; and, 
above all, of Tennyson’s invariably contempti- 
ble opinion of women in general. 

As for Swinburne’s persiflage, I have an 
amusing story to relate. One afternoon he 
came up to me in his study, and, with a curious 
smile, said: “Mr. (Continued on page 136) 
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HEN the 

Japanese Com- 
mission to the San 
Francisco Fair was 
in New York last 
September, Mr. 
Agonesu Leya, the 
dapper young pres- 
ident of the Tokio 
Academy of Fine 
Arts, achieved great 
popularity with the 
younger set here. 
He became a con- 
firmed week - ender. 
Vanity Fair asked 
Mr. Agonesu Leya 
to set down his im- 
pressions of Ameri- 
can social life, and 
he promised to do 
so upon his return 
to Tokio, but it 
seems that his orig- 
inal sketch books 
were lost with the 
Kickapoo Maru, 
which was _ torpe- 
doed by a Turkish 
submarine, and so 
the artist has been 
compelled to draw 
these impressions 
from memory. No 
doubt his mere 
memory of week- 
ends in America 
is a bit confused. 
This accounts, per- 
haps, for his plac- 
ing the Southamp- 
ton tennis courts 
adjoining the Club 
House at Piping 
Rock; and the 
Larchmont Yacht 
Club’s course for 40- 
footers alongside the 
Shinnecock Hills golf 
links, with the Rock- 
away Hunt polo field 
in the foreground, 
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OR many years Vanity Fair has been worrying over the sad plight of the 

society editors of such publications as Vogue, Town and Country, etc., whose 
literary ambitions and imaginations are so rigidly and mercilessly shackled to that 
awiul photographic formula known as “from left to right’. What society photo- 
graph in a society paper is complete without this incubus? But the tragic part 
of it all is that, as often as not, the names do not fit the pictures. Photographers 
are careless creatures. They think nothing of left-to-righting Mr. Jay Iselin Duke 
down as Mr. T. Chauncey Roche. Then, if the society editor does not watch out, 
and follows the photographer’s left-to-right, Mr. T. Chauncey Roche pens a 
qustic letter full of just indignation, casting bitter reflections upon the natural 
and sartorial aspects of Mr. Duke, and inquiring if the editor wants Mr, Roche’s 
friends to think he looks like that! But now, at last, with the able assistance of 
Miss Frances Stevens, Vanity Fair has discovered a way of publishing society 
groups which shall invariably be correct, not only in likeness but in left-to-right- 
ness. Miss Stevens is the artist whose wonderful heads of astonished and kitten- 
ish ladies have been ornamenting and enlivening the New York modistes’ windows 
for the past year. She has lately made, in similar fashion, a set of heads of men. 
These were intended for the use of haberdashers, hatters, and hair-cutters, but 
their real purpose in social life will prove to be of a much more far-reaching im- 
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Miss Frances Stevens’ Latest Modellings of Notable New Yorkers 


portance. Vanity Fair has suggested to Miss Stevens that she model portraits of 
the ten or fifteen men and débutantes who are everlastingly being snap-shotted at 
Tuxedo, Piping Rock, Belmont Park or Southampton. Then it will never be nec- 
essary to send photographers to these distant gathering places of the photograph- 
ically elect; and, further, dark days or rain will hold no more {:rrors for the film 
or the sensitive plate. The trick will be done thus: The society editor will motor 
comfortably down to Piping Rock and glance carelessly about the field or the 
paddock or the ring, as the case may be. Then he will telephone in to his office: 
“Hello! hello! Piping Rock: from left to right, Mr. T. Wellington Breese, Mr. 
R. Wadsworth Cunningham, Miss Angelica Green, Mr. F. Stuyvesant Jennings, 
Miss Vera Canfield, Mr. Stephen J. Vanderbilt. Good-bye!” The art editor 
immediately gets out the Stevens heads, which are all correctly labelled, arranges 
them from left to right in accordance with the telephonic instructions, sets them up 
in front of the Piping Rock back drop, snaps the camera, and there you are! If 
the event happens to take place at Southampton, Tuxedo, or Belmont Park, back 
drops of the most realistic kind will be available for local color. For evening 
affairs, like banquets and Junior League entertainments, the heads may easily be 
fitted with dickies and dress ties and a back drop representing the Biltmore or the 
Ritz ballroom is set up. No interruption of dinner, no annoying flashlight required. 





VANITY FAIR’S SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


A Further Elucidation of the Striking and Original Plan Outlined in the March Issue 


ISS TESSIE BOUDINOT THAYER, 

the head and brains of our new bureau 

for Vanity Fair subscribers, has been 
so deluged with applications and letters from 
social aspirants since the formal announcement 
of last month, that she has suffered a social re- 
lapse and is now recuperating and restraining 
herself at Dr. Freud’s fashionable sanitarium at 
Ker Chunkson, N. Y. Nevertheless, she has 
left adequate instructions. Her second plan of 
social campaign known as the Piping Rock 
or Tuxedo method, while not as slow and cer- 
tain as the “Very Old Family” or Washington 
Square method (see Vanity Fair March Num- 
ber), is far more brilliantly conceived, and will 
appeal to the socially anxious who like to watch 
the sprinkler on their front lawns spouting a 
stream of glittering cash. 


EW YORK’S elite is not to be approached 

from within but from without. Take to the 
country, and here is where our other social ex- 
pert, Mr. T. Van Hysigen Swift, will prove in- 
valuable. Among his staff and acquaintances 
are innumerable young men, who after a thor- 
ough and expensive classical education at St. 
Mark’s, Pomfret or Groton, and afterward at 
Harvard, Yale or Princeton, have graduated 
with high honors and are now adequately and 
thoroughly prepared for their life profession of 
selling real estate. One of these jeunnesse doree 
should be engaged, and his selection should be 
left to our Mr. Swift, whose share in the broker- 
age commissions will guarantee his extreme per- 
sonal interest in the success of the social cam- 


paign laid out. Bedford Hills, Greenwich, 
Cedarhurst, are not quite so au fait as the vicin- 
ity of Piping Rock or Tuxedo. A pure Renais- 
sance Palace with adequate garage in the form 
of a Greek Temple of Love accommodating 
twenty-five cars, can readily be found and 
should be purchased at once. The fact that the 
surroundings have not yet been adapted, anc 
that the building often stands in a swamp or a 
potato field, only affords an opportunity to 
employ a fashionable landscape architect like 
Miss M. Rutherford Jay, and thus forge an- 
other social link. 


Sica once established one’s self in the 
palace, the furniture, tapestry and trap- 
pings may be ordered wholesale from any of the 
dealers advertising in Vanity Fair. Teddy 
Swift will take charge of the subsequent social 
instruction. We shall call him Teddy Swift to 
our subscribers, because with his charming 
though expensive camaraderie he becomes so 
ewiftly personal. 

Naturally the real estate introductions in- 
clude election to and membership in the local 
country clubs, either at Tuxedo, Piping Rock 
or Rockaway Hunt, and consequent member- 
ship for Mrs. Clymer’s husband to the Knicker- 
bocker, the Union, or the Coffee House. ‘The 
gratified mothers, sisters, aunts and cousins of 
the young real estate broker, who are so pleased 
that Archie has at last earned enough money to 
stand on his own feet—that is, figuratively— 
by being able to pay for his own silk socks for 
the first time in his life—will immediately re- 


spond by calling on Mrs. Clymer, including the 
newcomers in all the delightful functions of 
monkey parties, roller skating soirées and oyster 
brawls of the neighborhood. 


NTIMACIES with the first families of the 

aristocracy in the neighborhood are to be 
quickly cemented in the following manner: The 
club car, in which the scions of the noble fam- 
ilies journey to and from the city in pursuit of 
their arduous but desultory business of holding 
the ticker tape or gathering news of the war from 
the recesses of their club window, affords an 
excellent opportunity for cementing country in- 
timacies. At one end of the car a table of bridge 
is always in jolting progress, where a judicious 
reputation for being an easy and indiscriminate 
loser will make Mr. Clymer the most popular 
member of the commuting community. At the 
station he will find a crowd of waiting compan- 
ions who will slap him on the back, inquire as 
to the progress of the new house and grounds, 
greet him with affectionate good fellowship and 
struggle to be in his society during the hour’s 
trip to or from town. Friendships such as these 
naturally lead to further evenings when Mr. 
and Mrs. Clymer are delightful dinner guests. 
In the meanwhile, at the other end of the car 
Mrs. Clymer will find a constant stream of— 
matrons who are avowedly going in for lunch 
and matinées. A little tactful sympathy will 
soon break down the reserve of these harrassed 
ladies, who are really traveling into town 
with the expectation of spending the day in 
intelligence offices. (Continued on page 138) 
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Gertrude Hoffman 


ISS HOFFMAN started this pet snake business at the Cocoanut pened, early in the morning, that a guest thought the snake was his, 
Grove, but had to withdraw from that fascinating spot because, in nd tried to kill him. Miss Hoffman finds it safer to dance on the 
such close and intimate relation with her audience, it frequently hap- vaudeville stage where, at least, she has the protection of the footlights. 
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| Sketches by 
W. M. Berger 





Midnight in the Cocoanut Grove 


N that wonderful tropical forest which has sprouted on the roof of the Century the milk of the cocoanut is foamy and the monkeys carry no tails. The 
Theatre, through the skilful horticultural efforts of those two notable gentle- | Kirschner parrots wear the gayest of plumage, and the chickens wear very little 
man-farmers, F. Ziegfeld. Jr.. of Chicago, and C. B. Dillingham, of Hartford, else. Gertrude Hoffman wears a snake. The lady in the hammock does not. 
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The Mellow Drama 











HE picture just above this verse 

Portrays Miss Lottie Bean and Nurse 
Who’ve just come on from Boston Town 
To give New York the up and down. 
The cat, the bird and colored gent are 
Collectively, impedimenta. 














HO said that Boston girls were slow? 
Now Lottie’s found another beau, 
Who, not for outdoor sports a bit, 
Is aces when the lights are lit. 
This makes her seaside-suitor squirm 
And mutter “Curse the Tango-worm!” 




















po 





ORSE and more of it! Now the rage 

For rhythmic dancing fills the stage, 
Forgetting Home, Kith, Kin and God, 
Lottie performs “The Sacred Cod”— 
But hist! I think we’ve seen before 
That sporting party at the door. 








Libretto by 


GEorRGE S..CHAPPELL 


Scenery by 


LAUREN Forp 





———__ 


of Lottie Bean 











II 
ea BEACH beguiles a Summer day 


And Love asserts his potent sway. 
Aquatic Egbert, flower in hand, 
Now plots a conquest on the sand. 
I'm sure he'll speak to Lottie shortly 
Which Nurse observes, proud, peeved and portly 














LAS! It’s come: I knew it would, 
With Nursie lost and gone for good, 
Greenwich claims Lottie for its own 
And stands her on a model-throne. 
A shocking sight!) Which clearly shows 
How large a part of art is pose. 

















LL’S well that ends well! Loudly ring 
Joy-bells and all that sort of thing. 
Behold a wedding a la sport, 
Lottie will rush from Church to Court, 
While Egbert, not to be outdone, 
Will do the National in one! 
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FREUD, THE MOST DISCUSSED OF SCIENTIFIC MEN 


The Man Whose Theories of the Neuroses Are Debated Everywhere 


IEGMUND FREUD of Vienna is passing 

through an irritating experience like that 

of the Darwinians of the last century, who, 
because of their conclusions as to the descent of 
man, were supposed to be bringing humanity 
intocontempt. So, just as many persons refused, 
out of sheer self-respect, or possibly conceit, to 
discuss their possible racial relation to the mon- 
key, there are those who lift up their hands in 
horror when Freud explains his theories of the 
neuroses, involving, as they do, an insistence on 
his part of “the paramount importance of sex- 
uality” in many of the seemingly obvious acts 
of the individual. The Freudian investigations 
have been widening gradually. He began with 
the neuroses. Then he 
took up the problem 
of normal dream life, 
which had been neg- 
lected up tothen. This 
led him to a general 
consideration of what 
he called the “‘instinct 
of sex,” and general 
psycho - analysis, 
From that he passed 
on to the relation of 
sex to the impulses 
that result in the pro- 
duction of literature 
and art, and the de- 
velopment of lan- 
guages, religions, 
mythology and super- 
stition. 


REUD has suf- 

fered as much from 
friends as from foes. 
An investigator of the 
most potent instinct 
known to thinking 
men, the frivolous and the prurient have de- 
voured his books as if they were novels or ro- 
mances. The dabblers in science have read him, 
just as the dabblers in metaphysics have taken to 
Bergson. His books lie on the tables of women’s 
clubs, and he is more talked about at tea and 
dinners than any thinker since the French intel- 
lectuals of the 18th Century. The attendants at 
the public libraries give out Freud’s book on the 
“Interpretation of Dreams,” or a book about 
him, with thinly disguised disapprobation. As 
for the rank and file of medical men, they don’t 
hesitate to express their dissent, but it is to be 
observed that, in doing so, they appear to speak, 
not as men of science, but as family men, men 
of feeling, and, in fact as sentimentalists. 


HEN Freud finds “‘sexuality”’ everywhere, 

he does not use the word in a derogatory 
sense. For, of course, it would be possible for 
a critic to point out that one might discover the 
influence of “sexuality” in everything supreme- 
ly great in literature, from the Iliad to ““Ham- 
let,” and from “Hamlet” to a lyric by Verlaine. 
As for music and the fine arts, the same thing 
is equally true. 

Freud is naturally not an apologist for 
nature. Facts are facts. It is the duty of the 
man of science to investigate them, and to tell 
other men of science what he has found. It is 
the part of superstition to conceal what is true, 
to hesitate to look unpleasant facts in the face. 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


HE start of Professor Siegmund Freud’s 

career as a nerve specialist in Vienna, about 
twenty-five years ago, was as characteristic as 
the theories with which he surprised the world 
later on. The ‘“‘Ringtheater” burned down, and 
almost five hundred persons perished in the 
flames. The blow stunned otherwise light- 
hearted Vienna. The opera, ‘Tales of Hoff- 
man,” which was to have been given on the 
evening of the fire, was not produced for a 
generation. The house was not rebuilt, and so 
strong was the superstition that haunted the 
ground, that even when apartment houses were 
built on the old site, they remained vacant. 

Dr. Freud, recently married to Martha Ber- 





THE FREUD MEDALLION 


Struck in honor or r.iuiessor Siegmund Freud’s twenty-fifth year of activity with the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, as a tribute from his friends and pupils. 
The reverse side bears a Greek inscription from “Oedipus Tyrannus,’’—the study of the Oedi- 
pus legend having been one of the first psychological investigations Professor Freud undertook 


nays, established his first office in one of these 
houses shortly after his return from Paris, 
where he had finished his scientific studies 
under Charcot’s guidance. So his career actual- 
ly started on “haunted ground.” It was a 
daring thing for a man to do who had to deal 
with nervous patients. 

This courage to face superstition has always 
distinguished Freud. He has proved himself 
fearless in his convictions; in the early times 
when he included hypnosis (soon discarded) in 
his treatments, later on when he expounded his 
theories in the now famous “Interpretation of 
Dreams,” a book which any intelligent layman 
can follow. Even in happy, easy-going Vienna 
the exposition of the predominance of the 
sexual impulses over all others, demanded the 
highest order of mental courage in the inves- 
tigator. 

In all Freud’s writings there is not, so far as 
I know, a single polemical line. Kindliness 
and forbearance pervade his whole life. It is 
his patience alone, that makes it possible for 
him to listen as he does, for ten hours every 
day, to his patients’ stories. 


REUD has shown himself equally patient 
and tolerant as a father. He has carefully 
refrained from forming his children after his 
own image, and allowed them the greatest lib- 
erty in all vital questions. At present his three 
sons are at the front. In civil life one is a 


Twelve copies only were made. 


lawyer, the second an architect and the third a 
civil engineer. 

Freud believes, for instance, that a man will 
be more likely to exert himself in life if he fully 
realizes what money can buy; he thinks it wise 
to create desires in boys so that they may strive 
to fulfill them by their own efforts as men. 


HE has divided his year into two parts: one is 
devoted to the most strenuous work, from 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day, from September 
to July. During this time he treats his patients 
and writes his books. His only pleasure in 
these months is the daily after dinner stroll 
through the streets of Vienna, with occasionally 
a concert or an auto- 
mobile ride. He finds 
no time to visit the 
opera or the theatre. 
The other part’ of the 
year is given over to 
complete relaxation. 

For many years, 
Professor Freud and 
his family spent the 
greater part of the va- 
cation in the Austrian 
mountains. There his 
favorite pastime was 
the gathering of mush- 
rooms. The last weeks 
of the summer were 
always spent in travel. 
His collection of small 
bronzes, marble sculp- 
tures and ancient 
glass-ware are the 
fruits of his many 
trips to Italy and 
Greece. In summer, 
too, he finds time to 
read widely for plea- 
sure, a luxury he does not allow himself in 
winter. 

But his love of fiction is not entirely apart 
from his work. Freud considers the poets 
the precursors of psycho-analysis in the true 
understanding of the subconscious; the trage- 
dies of Hamlet and Oedipus have played an 
important part in his thinking. 

One of his summer trips took him to America 
in 1908. Clark University invited him as one 
of the visiting psychologists to its great conven- 
tion at that time. He delivered a lecture at the 
University and spent some time with Professor 
James of Harvard. He has not published his 
impressions of that journey, but should they be 
published they will, I feel sure, display a cer- 
tain indifference toward social and economic 
problems. For Freud has never interested him- 
self in society as a whole. 


HILE I have a natural reticence in dis- 

cussing the theories of Professor Freud (I 
leave that to scientists who know, and many 
others who do not), I feel no such reticence in 
discussing Freud, the man. For he is very close 
to me. And while‘it is true that I have seen 
him only on my occasional trips to Europe, I 
practically see him in my own family all the 
year round. For Freud is my double uncle. 
He is the brother of my mother and the hus- 
band of my father’s sister. His sons and 
daughters and I have the same grandparents. 
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Portrait head of a child in the round 


a strictly local product. Brought up in 

New York, and without the advantage, 
or disadvantage, of the extensive foreign study 
enjoyed by so many of his older contemporaries, 
it is obvious that whatever exotic influences 
show themselves in his productions must be the 
result of the cosmopolitanism which is the most 
striking feature of our American metropolis. 
The fact that he has worked, on and off, in the 
studios of various artists of established repu- 
tation does not affect the general conclusion, 
that what he is he owes to his home city. For 
that city represents everything just now. 

Our young New York sculptors are astonish- 
ingly adaptable. Jacob Epstein went forth 
from the East Side, and its Educational Al- 
liance, to conquer for himself, in London, a 
place as a leader of the ‘‘English school,” whose 
dignitaries, in Victorian days, used to be be- 
Knighted persons, originally imported from 
Germany. One of our Prix de Rome students 
after another has gone forth to Italy and Greece, 
to risk his immortal artistic soul, amid the 
accumulated treasures of the dead centuries 


Besta BUFANO, as a sculptor, is 


Archaic study of two children 





The Cult of Naiveté 


As shown in the new sculptures of Ben- 
iamino Bufano of Washington Square 























Portrait Medallion of Paul and Mrs. Manship 


VANITY Fair 























A medallion in the early Italian style 


that have turned these countries into huge 
museums, regulated by the State for the good 
of humanity. Paris, where before the war they 
made architects by the thousand, and sculptors 
by the score, at least used to send back her 
students with a knowledge of French. 


NYHOW the War has driven the local art 
students to rely upon what is near at hand, 
instead of seeking what is delightfully re- 
mote. Nor have they had to complain of lack 
of variety. Every school that ever was is rep- 
resented in our exhibitions. You pass from the 
grotesque of the Congo wood-carvers to the 
placidities of classicism, from China to Egypt, 
from ancient Peru to ancient Assyria, by merely 
crossing Fifth Avenue. 

It is in the work of the younger men, rather 
than in that of their elders who have “arrived,” 
that it is possible to come to the safest conclu- 
sions as to existing tendencies. Naiveté is in 
the air. But, it may be asked, is it possible to be 
naif, and at the same time to be sophisticated? 
Is it possible to be “‘modern” and yet affect the 
antique ? 


THE DECAY OF CONVERSATION IN AMERICA 


cle-ride that he once took with George 

W. Russell—the poet-economist, A. E. 
It was a cycle-pilgrimage to some of Ireland’s 
pagan relicts. And, pedalling, the two Georges 
agreed that the art of ancient Ireland must have 
been considerable, since a handful of it has 
come down even to our own times, surviving 
the ravening Dane and the worse Norman— 
worse because the Dane merely destroyed, 
whereas the Norman came with a new culture 
just when Ireland was beginning to realize 
herself. ‘If he had come a few centuries later,” 
expounded Mr. Moore, regarding the calm 
countryside over the handlebars, ‘“‘we should 
have had an art as original as the Chinese; but 
now Ireland will never be able to justify her 
existence, for small countries are being ab- 
sorbed one after the other, and great empires 


Gi MOORE once described a bicy- 


By BARTON BLAKE 


are intellectually sterile. England produced 
Shakespeare, and the British Empire the six- 
shilling novel. Think, A. E., of living in a 
world without art!”—And the thought was so 
painful to George Moore that he could speak 
no more, but gave his mind all to the flowing 
road. : 

I wonder if George Moore is right, and the 
bigness of a country is fatal to its art? Cer- 
tainly Germany has created little of true beauty 
since the states and principalities and king- 
doms were tied up into an Empire, a generation 
and a half ago. Italy gave the world much 
more esthetic delight as a scramble of cities at 
strife with one another than she does today, a 
tidy democratic kingdom. Is civic compact- 
ness and homogeneity one condition of artistic 
fertility? Then what about our own United 
States ? 





HERE is one art, at least, in which we are 

less than children; and I blame it on the 
size of our land, and the mixture of our stock. 
I mean the art of talk. “A country without 
conversation,” was a philosopher’s word-pic- 
ture of America, painted for Rupert Brooke 
when the young poet was about to set out for 
our shores, not unforgettably long ago. And 
that is a pretty severe stricture upon our civili- 
zation, if you take Samuel Johnson’s word for 
it that “The ends of education are three: to 
develop the moral nature, to train the judg- 
ment, and to furnish material for conversa- 
tion.” It is, perhaps, an exaggerated view of 
the value of talk, this view of Dr. Johnson’s; 
and yet how in the world can a literature or any 
art at all be developed without the free ex- 
change of ideas and images—a more free ex* 
change than most of (Continued on page 104) 
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LONDON AND DUBLIN ARE FIGHTING FOR THE CROWN 


In This Case the Crown Happens to Be the Lane Collection of Impressionist Pictures 


it is not political; it has to do with one of 

the finest collections of Modern Art in exis- 
tence,—that made by the late Sir Hugh Lane, 
and presented by him provisionally to the city 
of Dublin in 1907. Dublin, apparently, did 
not appreciate the value of these paintings until 
they seemed about to escape the city’s posses- 
sion; and the National Gallery at London, 
which has had temporarily the custody of the 
collection, seemed likewise careless 
about the treasures until certain 
leading persons in Ireland started 
an agitation to get them back to 
Dublin. 


[ise has another grievance. This time 


UGH LAN E—later on Sir 

Hugh Lane—when he gave the 
French paintings to Dublin, stipu- 
lated that the city should put up a 
proper building for them within a 
reasonable time. This was not 
done. The donor lost patience, took 
back the pictures, gave them to the 
National Gallery in London, and 
made a will to that effect. Then, 
just before his last visit to America, 
a few weeks previous to the Lusi- 
tania disaster—in which he per- 
ished—he added a codicil to his 
will revoking the bequest to Lon- 
don, and giving the pictures to 
Dublin again. Unfortunately the 
codicil was not in legal form, as no 
names of witnesses were signed 
to it. 

London claimed the right to the 
pictures on the ground that the 
original provision of the will had 
not been revoked. Dublin alleged 
first that there was a clear intent on 
the part of the testator to give the 
works of art to Ireland, and second, 
that as his death was incidental to 
warfare, his wishes should be ob- 
served even if not enforced with 
technical correctness. 

The case is going to the House of 
Lords, the final court of appeal. 

Owing to the war, and perhaps 
carelessness, the Lane paintings re- 
posed peacefully in the cellar of the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square until a 
few weeks ago, when they were placed on exhi- 
bition. Then the London public realized what 
a loss it would be if the Lords should decide in 
favor of Dublin, and against the British me- 
tropolis as the rightful possessor of the master- 
pieces of the Impressionists, when the case came 
up for final settlement. 











BEFORE the French pictures were removed 

from Dublin—through Dublin’s fault— 
Mr. Durand-Ruel, of New York, paid Lane a 
high compliment. This French expert, belong- 
ing to a family which had close relations with 
the Impressionists from the very beginning of 
the movement which these men represented, 
complained rather whimsically that it was ab- 
surd that a man who really wanted to know the 
work of Manet, Monet and the rest, should 
have to brave the perils of the Irish Sea for the 
purpose of rounding out his knowledge by in- 
vestigating French art in Dublin. 


By ARD CHOILE 


The head of the National Gallery of Ireland, 
Sir Walter Armstrong, once said, “I would 
place the importance of a modern gallery even 
before that of a national gallery.” It fell to 
Sir Hugh Lane to prove how absolutely true 
this expression of opinion was. Until he worked 
his interesting miracle, Ireland was the only 
country in Europe that had no Gallery of Mod- 
ern Art. There was not even an accessible 
private collection of Modern Pictures in the 


were shown there. Let us be patient with Ire- 
land. Give her a chance. Some centuries 
hence she will be ready to receive Sir Hugh 
Lane’s pictures.” 

This sounds as if “dear, audacious Moore” 
was still thinking of the first story in his “Un- 
tilled Field,” with its account of what actually 
happened to the sculptor John Hughes, at the 
hands of virtuous persons in Dublin. 

The big, green catalogue of the Dublin Mu- 
nicipal Gallery of Modern Art, in 
the edition of 1908, is now a collec- 











SIR HUGH LANE PRODUCING MASTERPIECES FOR DUBLIN 


From a cartoon by Max Beerbohm 


country. That reproach was removed for a 
time through the single-minded exertions of a 
single collector of knowledge, good will, wide 
experience, and determination. 

Mr. D. S. MacColl, Curator of the Wallace 
Collection, and author of the much stolen from 
treatise, “Nineteenth Century Art”, was at first 
one of the greatest admirers of the Dublin Mod- 
ern Gallery. But, once the pictures went to 
England, he took the view that they should stay 
there, for, as he put it, London suffered far 
more than Ireland ever did, or ever could, from 
not having a gallery of the French Impres- 
sionists. George Moore has taken a fling at 
the sense of propriety of his native.land by say- 
ing on this subject: ‘People so entirely ortho- 
dox as the Irish have no need of pictures. A 
certain amount of agnosticism is necessary to 
an appreciation of art. Manet’s doctrine—and 
that of his disciples—‘to be ashamed of nothing 
but to be ashamed’, scandalized the frozen or- 
thodox of Dublin, when the French pictures 


tor’s book. To look into it must 
make Mr. Bryson Burroughs, of the 
Metropolitan. Museum of New 
York, sick with envy. Here are 
pictures around which raged the 
controversies of the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. Some of the 
best things of Manet, Renoir, Mo- 
net, Millet, Corot, Alfred Stevens, 
Fantin-Latour, Diaz, Monticelli, 
Rosseau, Courbet and Puvis de 
Chavannes are there. 








SOME of the discussions in the 
Dublin Town Council, over the 
proposed building, did little credit 
to a-city which has a well-deserved 
reputation for sharpness of tongue 
and quickness of mind. One typi- 
cal alderman declared that, if they 
would supply him with the can- 
vases, the brushes and the paint, he 
would himself make a set of works 
of art as good as the pictures then 
on exhibition in the old Georgian 
mansion in Harcourt Street, in 
which they had been installed tem- 
porarily. For his part, he declared, 
he could not understand why peo- 
ple should come from America, 
France and Germany to see them. 

Still there was nothing so very 
remarkable in all this. If the Bur- 
gesses of the Irish capital could not 
realize the importance of Manet, 
Degas and the rest, it was not so 
many years before that the culti- 
vated students of the Beaux-Arts 
had been howling in derision at the 
works of the very same painters, as 
the productions of incompetents. 

In addition to the Impressionist paintings, 
which he first gave to Dublin conditionally, 
then took away, and finally tried to give back 
again, Sir Hugh Lane presented to the city 
absolutely a number of pictures by artists of 
the British schools. 

It was his habit literally to carry off any pic- 
ture that he coveted for his Municipal Gallery 
that he might encounter when dining out, even 
if the owner happened to be only a chance 
acquaintance, 

Among those who supported Lane in his 
enterprise were King George, Col. Roosevelt, 
W. B. Yeats, George Russell (A E.), Lady 
Gregory and Richard Croker, the Squire of 
Glencairn, County Dublin, and probably well 
known to many Americans. 

It is tragic to think of the three blazing 
castles losing her paintings through a combina- 
tion of domestic negligence and foreign crime in 
the shape of the Lusitania murders. 








MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Annette Kellerman 


From being a Daughter of the Gods in Jamaica, she has now come to 
be the idol of the gods—and of every one else—at the Hippodrome 


VANITY FAIR 
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THE MARVELS AND THE MYSTERIES OF THE TELEPHONE 


Certain Peculiarities and Vagaries of This Familiar Household Pe(s)t 


nutshell, are members of the third sub- 

class of the class Fishes, being all the 
fishes in which the skull is invested with mem- 
brane bones, viz., the Crossopterygians, the 
Dipnoans, the Ganoids, and . . No, dash 
it, surely that can’t be right. Ah, I see my mis- 
take now. That is the worst of going to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica for one’s informa- 
tion. I was on the wrong page of that delight- 
ful work and was writing about Teleostomes,— 
which, though superficially and to the unthink- 
ing person much the same thing, no doubt, as 
Telephones, are in reality something quite dif- 
ferent. Let us begin again. 

So far as I can ascertain from the highly in- 
teresting article in the Encyclopedia on Tele- 
phones, which unfortunately gave me a severe 
headache after the second paragraph, it was 
either Doctor Page of Salem or Phillipp Reis 
of Freiderichsdorf or Alexander Graham Bell 
who invented that wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism which today enables you to sit in your arm- 
chair, call up the editor of Vanity Fair, and in a 
single instant to be speaking to Gimbel’s Store. 

I am not enough of an expert in these mat- 
ters to understand why a request for Vanity 
Fair should so inevitably produce Gimbel’s 
Store, but Central knows her business and I 
bow to her superior grip of the situation. I 
feel like some wayward child who has asked 
for something he ought not to have and is gently 
headed off by mother. ‘Here’s this fellow 
trying to get Vanity Fair again,” says Central 
sorrowfully to her neighbor. ‘This makes the 
third time this morning: it’s getting to be a 
craze with him, like dram-drinking. He knows 
perfectly well that Gimbel’s Store is much more 
wholesome for him. Ill put him on to the 
Glass-Ware, Tennis Racquet, Ink-Well, Toy 
Pomeranian, and Preserved Fruit Department 
this time. If that doesn’t please him, I give 
him up.” ‘The result is that, after a few more 
attempts, I wait for Vanity Fair to call me up 
instead. 


T mse ae to describe them in a 


] ALWAYS enjoy being called up by theatrical 

managers. ‘They have such a sense of the 
dramatic entrance. First the telephone bell 
rings. Then there comes the beautiful silvery 
voice of an assistant: 

A Votce: Mr. Wodehouse? 

MyseE.F: Even so. 

THE Voice: Mr. Grucinsky wishes to speak 
to you. (Silence. An intermission. Then:) 

ANOTHER Voice: Mr. Wodehouse? 

MyseE.F: In person. 

THE Voice: Hold the line, please. Mr. 
Grucinsky. (Silence. Another intermission.) 

Quite A DIFFERENT Vorce: Mr. Wodehouse ? 

MysetF: And no other. 

THE Vorce: Mr. Grucinsky was here a mo- 
ment ago. He wanted to speak to you. He has 
just gone out to lunch. 

MyseELF: God bless you. 

(Curtain on a situation of dramatic suspense.) 


But we are wandering from the subject of 

who it was who invented the telephone. 
One thing is certain. Whoever first conceived 
the idea must have been a small, timid man, 
for it was undoubtedly in order to place small, 
timid men on an equality with their more 
aggressive fellows that the telephone was de- 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


vised. It is the great leveller. Many a meek, 
crushed individual, incapable of asserting him- 
self at close quarters, gives, when talking into 
a receiver, so close an imitation of a roaring 
lion of the jungle that experts are deceived. No 
man by taking thought can add cubits to his 
stature, but he can do it in a couple of min- 
utes by talking on the telephone. The smallest 
member of the Boganny troupe of acrobats feels 
as tall as Jess Willard after he has hurled a 
few home-truths into the receiver and hung up 
in time to foil the scorching come-back. 


[= is a mysterious instrument, the telephone. 

Some things are so audible over the wire, 
others so blurred and muffled. The sensation 
of sound, says the Encyclopedia Britannica, is 
produced by rapid fluctuation in the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the tympanum of the ear: 
but this does not explain why at one moment 
the atmosphere presses like a ton of bricks and 
at another seems, so to speak, to make up its 
mind to quit and call it a day. 

Why, for instance, is it impossible to under- 
stand a word said to you over the wire by your 
friend Smith, in face-to-face conversation the 
clearest of enunciators, and, a few moments 
later, when you are inviting Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones to lunch over the same wire you dis- 
tinctly hear Mrs. Jones, miles away, whisper 
to her husband ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, tell him 
we've got a date! I will ot lunch again with 
that bore!”? These things are not to be ex- 
plained by mere statements that “the receiver 
is based on the change of friction produced by 
the passage of an electric current through the 
point of contact of certain substances in rela- 
tive motion” or that “the drum is mounted on 
an axis and covered by a band soaked in a 
solution of caustic potash.” The broad fact 
remains that when you want to make yourself 
heard over the telephone you can’t, and when 
you don’t you do. 

As a medium of friendly intercourse the in- 
strument is consequently unsatisfactory. The 
only safe method of making yourself intelli- 
gible to the party at the other end is to adopt a 
low, unpleasant tone of voice, devoid cf all 
emotion except that of stifled loathing. If you 
try to adhere to your customary full, jovial de- 
livery, redolent of good-will and the joy of liv- 
ing, you merely create the impression that dip- 
lomatic relations have been broken off at your 
end of the wire between a couple of dogs. I 
know quite pleasant-voiced men who, when they 
talk to me over the telephone, bark like seals 
about to be fed until I feel quite apologetic be- 
cause I have no fish to throw to them. 


UT, whether it be an unmixed boon or not 
in real life, there can be no doubt that the 
telephone has saved the national drama. It 
came into being just about the time when Ibsen 
had horrified all the other dramatists by giving 
it away to the public that the soliloquy was bad 
art and should no longer be allowed. Panic 
had set in as a result. Playwright after play- 
wright was packing up his belongings prepara- 
tory to tottering off to join the bread-line. And 
then came the telephone, and the sun shone 
again. 
Except for the automatic pistol there has 
never been an invention that did so much to 
elevate the stage. The only real difficulty about 


writing plays is the matter of exposition of 
facts that the audience have simply got to 
know. Unless you have planted in your audi- 
ence’s mind that your hero is deeply involved 
in Wildcat Common, that several years before 
he was injudicious enough to write compromis- 
ing letters to an adventuress, and that he has a 
rich uncle who manufactures imitation Old 
Masters in Bayonne, N. J., bang goes your big 
situation at the end of Act II. 

In the good old days you would have brought 
him down to the footlights to speak the follow- 
ing speech: “What shall I do? I am deeply 
involved in Wildcat Common: Annabelle the 
Adventuress still has those letters of mine: and 
my uncle Ezra in Bayonne, N. J., wants me to 
join his imitation Old Master factory. This is 
terrible!” 

How crude! This is how an experieficed 
dramatist would handle the situation nowadays, 
bringing the breath of real life over the foot- 
lights: 


Gene Geoffrey van Burg’s Apartment on 
Riverside Drive. Geoffrey seated in chair, 
brooding. He starts up and goes to telephone. 

GEOFFREY: Hello, hello! 10836752 Wall, 
please. That you, Simms? Buy me another 
million Wildcat Common. What? Yes. Eh? 
No. Ah? Oh! Oh? Ah. Good-bye. 

(Enter Mergleson, a man-servant.) 

MERGLESON: Beg pardon, sir, 
(Telephone rings.) 

GEOFFREY: See who that is, Mergleson. 

MERGLESON: Very good, sir. (Goes to tele- 
phone.) No? Yes? Ah? Oh? Oh. Ah. 
Yes. No. (Hangs up receiver.) A young 
lady of the name of Annabelle de Courcy 

GEOFFREY (Starting violently): Annabelle! 

MERGLESON: ———desires me to say, sir, that 
she still ’as those letters of yours, sir. Very 
good, sir, thank you, sir. 

GEOFFREY (Wildly): That will do, Mergle- 
son. 

MERGLESON: Very good, sir, thank you, sir. 
(Telephone bell rings.) 

GEOFFREY: See who that is, Mergleson. 

MERGLESON: Very good, sir. (Goes to tele- 
phone.) Yes? No? Oh? Ah? Ah. Oh. 
No. Yes. (Hangs up receiver.) Your uncle 
Ezra, sir, calling from Bayonne, N. J., desires 
me to say that one of his most trusted employees 
has just sprained his wrist painting a Velasquez 
and he would be obliged if you would step over 
and lend a hand. 

GEOFFREY: That will do, Mergleson. 

MERGLESON: Very good, sir, thank you, sir. 
(Exit Mergleson.) 

GEOFFREY (Hurrying to telephone): 9648 
Murray Hill. Hello? Robinson, Robinson 
and Robinson, Druggists? Send up a pound 
of rat-poison, C. O. D. (Hangs up receiver. 
Curtain.) 


but—— 





A SHORT scene, perhaps, but how effective, 

thanks to Doctor Page’s or Phillipp Reis’ or 
Alexander Graham Bell’s wonderful invention. 
The punch, of course, will come in the next 
act, when Geoffrey, having taken what he 
assumes to be rat-poison, discovers that the 
young man at the drug-store did not hear him 
quite distinctly over the telephone and thought 
that what he was asking for was a cake of 
Soper’s Supreme Soap. 





VANITY FAIR 




















ROSINA GALLI 


The versatile premiere danseuse of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in d’Ora’s painting, “The Spanish Dancer” 

















AhNULD GERTHE 


VANDA HOFF 
One of Ruth St. Denis’ talented pupils in 
the Feather and Fan dance, which is rap- 
idly giving her title to fame in California 


TED SHAWN 
Who will soon appear with his 
wife, Ruth St. Denis, in New 
York in a new series of orienta] 
and spectacular dance productions 


EVAN-BURROWS FONTAINE 
Finds her latest Hawaiian novel- 
ty quite as fascinating as the more 
languid dancing cf the Orient 




















They Portray the Lure and the Languor of the Orient 
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THE STORY OF XANTHIS 


And of Her Love Affairs in a Louis XV Cabinet 


HENEVER I 
linger to look at 
a glass-enclosed 


cabinet—those little re- 
treats of precious wood 
and crystal wherein mel- 
low and antiquated per- 
fumes expire, and in 
which the noble and mel- 
ancholy spirit of Mag- 
nificence still dwells in 
silence, I somehow feel 
that an independent ex- 
istence must go on there, 
in the shelter of the great 
deep curtains, far from 
the confusion and the 
commonplaces of reality. 
There, indeed, are found 
gathered in a suggestive 
harmony all the elements 
of a true life, and it has occurred to me that 
there, in fact, would be the wondrous Elysian 
Fields for fastidious souls, escaped at length 
from the burdens of the useful, and relegated 
for all time to the realm of the superfluous. 

This kind of speculation has gained for me 
acquaintanceships of the most interesting sort, 
and, among others, one which I keep up with 
an ancient silver snuf-box (in a Louis XV 
cabinet), on which snuff-box is to be seen, 
carved in splendid detail, the triumphs of Alex- 
ander the Great. 





“There was a little 
Tanagra figurine. . .” 


OW, one evening not so long ago, in the in- 

timacy of an insinuating twilight, this lov- 
able old snuff-box related to me a story so 
touching, so dramatic, and with so instructive 
a moral, that I cannot resist the wish to tran- 
scribe and narrate it. 

There was once, then, in the self-same cabi- 
net, a little Tanagra figu- 
rine, impeccably lovely. 
Her fair hair was crowned 
with violets; in her ears 
she had rings of orichal- 
cum; necklaces of gems of 
changing colors hung over 
her breast, and she was 
wound round from head to 
foot in a wide veil of a 
thousand folds, beneath 
which her youthful body, 
slender and ardent, now 
revealed, now concealed, 
seemed to dissolve in a 
mystery of flowing nudi- 
ties. The Grecian charac- 
ters graven on the pedestal 
named her Xanthis, and 
she was born in Crissa, 
rich in vines, encircled by 
the resounding sea. 

Xanthis was the very light of the cabinet. 
She would often come down from her pedestal, 
and rehearse, in the midst of a circle of ad- 
mirers, the dances that she used to perform long 
ago under the peristyles of the temple of Arte- 
mis. Her tiny feet encircled with golden 
anklets, she would dance around, interlacing 
intricate steps and weaving with finished grace 
the most wonderful patterns of rhythm. In 
this way she gave expression, without in the 
least suspecting it, to the most diverse and the 


close against him, 


then begin...” 





“She would sit pressed 


By ALBERT SAMAIN 


profoundest things, and when, at the climax, 
she stood erect, tense and serious, her arms in a 
circle above her head, her budding young 
breasts stretching the motionless veil, there 
emanated from her a mysterious and solemn 
beauty, in the thrill of which there was some- 
thing almost sacred. 


OF day, when she had danced in a way even 
more marvelous than usual, she received 
the visit of a great lord of the neighborhood. 
This was a marquis of old Saxony porcelain 
of an exquisite elegance, still beautiful, despite 
a certain weariness of 
feature, and polite be- 
yond compare. The 
war had injured him a 
little. His head and 
his left foot had at one 
time left his body, but 
had a little later been 
successfully stuck on 
again. 

Even so, he was infi- 
nitely pleasing to Xan- 
this; precisely that air 
of fatigue that was be- 
trayed in his voice, al- 
ways a little husky, was 
even more seductive to 
her than a clear note of 
triumphant youth could 
have been. The mar- 
quis talked to her for a 
long time, on a thou- 
sand and one topics, with boundless amiability. 


Drawings by 
W. M. Berger 


“Oftentimes the marquis 
would come in his por- 
celain coach...” 


‘THE meetings thus begun soon increased in 

frequency. The marquis, like all folk of his 
period, whose business in life was to be beauti- 
ful, was wonderfully expert in the organization 
of pleasures. Every day there were 
new parties, an unflagging ingenuity 
in diversions. 

Oftentimes he would come in the 
’ morning, to fetch her at her levée, in 
his porcelain coach all garlanded with 
roses. She would dress in a jiffy, 
choosing the attire most in harmony 
with the color of the sky or the rhythm 
of her thoughts, now a bright Pom- 
padour skirt with billowing paniers, 
light and flowery as a spring morn; 
again some long Watteau robe of 
melancholy satin, willow-green or 
mignonette, with a great gathered fold 
in the back; or perhaps a Recamier 
frock, ornamented with golden palm 
leaves and draped high under the 


and arms, with a girdle dawn-colored, saf- 
the magic sounds would 


fron or avanturine. . . . 

All day long they would wander 
about the charming Land of Fans, through the 
spacious parks with their faded green lawns, 
dotted here and there with fcuntains en aigrette, 
amid the gardens ornamented with noble sta- 
tues, the dells where temples to Love were built. 
Sometimes they picnicked on the grass, or in 
some pretty hunting lodge, and they would re- 
turn thence by way of the village, where billing 
and cooing shepherds and shepherdesses made 
low obeisance as their coach passed by. It was 
the most adorable life in the world. 

Moreover, in his coat of plum-colored velvet, 





his frill of foamy lace, his sword in its sheath, 
with his hair snowy with powder, his thin lips, 
on which hovered the most brilliant wit in 
France, the marquis had altogether the bel air. 


T was some time later that he took her to call 

on the marble bust of a young musician, with 
whom he had just become acquainted, and 
who, so he said, made the most adorable music. 

Xanthis, at first glance, realized that she had 
already made a profound impression upon the 
musician. He kept looking at her in a strange 
and rather wild fashion; at once, she would 
lower her lids, and she 
felt an inexpressible 
sensation of deep en- 
folding warmth under 
those ardent eyes. 

At the request of the 
marquis, the musician 
had begun to play, and 
the impression seized 
violently upon Xanthis 
that an invisible hand 
was dragging her by 
her twisted hair through 
a whirl of chaotic sen- 
sations. 

From time to time the 
marquis would empha- 
size the beauty of a 
passage with discreet 
praises, and would lean 
toward her to explain 
to her his idea, but she, 
silent and fascinated, heard not a single word. 
It was through the eyes of the musician that 
she understood, and these eyes revealed to her, 
for the first time, the intoxication of melan- 
choly. Scarcely had they left when, under pre- 
text of a frightful headache, she dismissed the 
marquis rather curtly. She was in haste to get 
back to her pedestal. Things unknown were 
at work in her being. 


yes she was all by herself, she brought 
forth from her heart the image of the musi- 
cian and evoked in the twilight that fair coun- 
tenance with its broad, pale forehead, its eyes 
deep set like caverns of mystery from which 
flames at times shot forth, that mouth, ardent 
and tragic, and that stormy bosom, all heaving 
with sobs, half- 
uncovered ’neath 
the open shirt col- 
lar. , 

From that time 
forth life seemed 
to be infinitely 
more interesting 
to Xanthis. 

The daytimes 
she devoted to the 
marquis, to mak- 
ing calls and to 
gadding about, 
but, the moment- 
evening fell, she 
scurried off to be 
with the marble 
bust. 

Gently he would 
bend (Continued 
on page 122) 





“He perceived her on the 
knees of the hateful man- 
Garin: . 6.460% 
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Gelise Cranes 


EDNA MAY 


For the immeasurable good of Oscar Lewisohn 


DNA MAY left the stage while 

yet the flush of her first success 
was fullest; while the fair-haired Sal- 
vation lassie of “The Belle of New 
York” still tingled our ears with the 
melodious witchery of “Follow On.” 
But how shall we follow on, since the 
silver-throated singer has been Mrs. 
Oscar Lewisohn from the moment of 
her long past departure, and has 
made but one feeble feint at coming 
back—and that through a Salvation 
play of the chill, impersonal screen? 
Lillie Langtry first left the stage (she 
has left it several times since) while 
we yet recalled that her peachblow 
beauty had commandeered no less 
puissant a press agent than a Prince 
of Wales ere he had become King of 
England and Emperor of etcetera 
and so forth. True, the raucous lure 
of vaudeville has rendered the Lily 
more or less perennial. She is now 
Emily, Lady de Bathe, of England. 








VANITY FAIR 








ware 
LILLIAN RUSSELL 
For the incomparable good of Alexander Moore 
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LILLIE LANGTRY 
For the incalculable good of Lord de Bathe 


Tages RUSSELL left the stage 
all too soon, to bestow the match- 
less gift of wedlock upon Alexander 
Moore, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Russell, from her sixteenth year 
to her final retirement, was a tran- 
scendent blonde beauty of the theatre, 
and a delicious singer, and not too 
expert an actress to spoil the picture. 
Since then she has adopted the ut- 
terly impossible vocation of telling 
others of her sex, through the Sun- 
day magazine sections, how to be as 
lovely as herself. Mary Anderson, 
who came out of old Kentucky to im- 
part a new and humanly spiritual 
radiance to the heroines of Shakes- 
peare, played her last American en- 
gagement in 1888 and married Mr. 
de Navarro. At that moment she 
gave farewell to all else for consecra- 
tion to the sanctity of home. The 
burdens of the Red Cross tempt her 
sometimes to the stage, but not often, 


MARY ANDERSON 
For the consummate good of Antonio de 
Navarro—and sundry de Navarros of 
lesser growth 
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Stage Idolatries of Other Days 


And Their Various Excellent Reasons for Retiring to Private Life 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN COMPOSER 


His Grandfathers Are the Present Writers of Our Popular Ragtime Songs 


HEN some 
curious 
CTIVMC. a 


hundred years 
hence, searches 
through the avail- 
able archives in an 
attempt to discover 
what was the state 
of American music 
at the beginning of 
the Twentieth Cen- 
tury do you fancy 
that he will take 
the trouble to ex- 
hume and dig in- 
to the ponderous 
scores of Henry 





Hadley, Arthur 

Foote, Ernest 

Schelling, George 

so W. Chadwick, Ho- 
LOUIS A. HIRSCH ratio W. Parker, 
Composer of “Hello Frisco”, and the rest of the 
ie Gaby Olde’, “MY Su. recognizedly “im- 


portant” composers 
of the present day? 
Will he hesitate for ten minutes to peruse the 
scores of “Mona,” the Four Seasons symphony, 
or The Pipe of Desire? Aplethora of books and 
articles on the subject will cause him to wonder 
why so much pother was made about Edward 
MacDowell, and he will even shake his head a 
trifle wearily over the saccharine delights of The 
Rosary and Narcissus. But if he is lucky 
enough to run across copies of Waiting for the 
Robert E. Lee, Alexander's Ragtime Band, or 
Hello Frisco, which are scarcely mentioned in 
the literature of our time, his face will light up 
and he will feel very much as Yvette Guilbert 
must have felt when she unearthed Le Cycle du 
Vin, or Le Lien Serré, or C’est le Mai, and he 
will attempt to find out, probably in vain (until 
he unearths a copy of this article in some public 
library) something about the composers, Lewis 
F. Muir, Irving Berlin, and Louis A. Hirsch, 
the true grandfathers of the Great American 
Composer of the year 2001. 


of last year’s Ziegfeld Follies 


HERE are difficulties in his way. Nothing 

disappears so soon from the face of the 
earth as a very popular song. The music shops 
sell hundreds of thousands of copies before the 
demand suddenly ceases. No more copies are 
ordered from the publishers, who themselves 
lose interest in songs which may be taking up 
space which should be allotted to newer tunes. 
As for the purchasers, on every moving day they 
consign their old popular songs to the dustheap. 
After the Ball makes way for Two Little Girls 
in Blue (or vice-versa; I really can not be ex- 
pected to remember that far back!) Try to buy 
After the Ball now and see if youcan. Adver- 
tise for a copy and see if you can get one. You 
will find it very difficult, I think, and yet it 
was only 1892, or 1893, when everybody was 
singing this melancholy tale of the misadven- 
tures of a little girl in a big city. No doubt at 
that period kind old ladies stopped on the 
Streets to pat bleached blondes on the cheeks, 
with the reflection, “She may be somebody's 
daughter’. 

Music of that variety will not be sought after 
by collectors and prized and sung again, except 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


out of curiosity, or to ‘furnish innocent merri- 
ment”, There will be those, no doubt, impelled 
to form a collection of the sentimentalities of 
the late Nineteenth Century, including therein 
the drawings of Howard Chandler Christy, 
which will be as rare as black hawthorne vases 
in 2000, and the novels of George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, a single copy of whose Nedra or 
Graustark may fetch the tidy sum of forty 
dollars in gold at some Twenty-first Century 
auction. 


HE sentimental song, however, has been 

largely obliterated in the output of the best 
new music of the Twentieth Century, into 
which a new quality has crept, a quality which 
may serve to keep it alive, just as the ‘‘coon 
songs” which preceded it in the Nineteenth 
Century have been kept alive. Dixie and such 
solemn tunes as were devised by Stephen C. 
Foster are not to be scoffed at. They are not 
scoffed at, as we very well know. ‘They are 
sung and played like the folk songs of other na- 
tions. They are known all over the world. 
They have found their way into serious compo- 
sitions by celebrated composers. Even the cake- 
walks of a later date, The Georgia Campmeet- 
ing, Hello, Ma Baby, and the works of Will- 
iams and Walker (curiously enough the best 
ragtime has not been written by negroes) have 
their value, but ragtime, as it exists to-day, had 





pacn 


IRVING BERLIN 


His three best known compositions are, no doubt, 
“Everybody’s Doing It”, “The International Rag”, 
and “‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band”. He also com- 
posed a good part of the melodious score of “‘The 
Century Girl’, now playing at the Century Theatre 


not been invented in the Eighteen Nineties. 
The apotheosis of syncopation had not begun. 
Not that syncopation is new in music. Nearly 
the whole of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
is based on it. Schumann scarcely wrote two 
consecutive bars which are not syncopated. But 
ragtime syncopation is different. Louis Hirsch 
once pointed out to me what he considered its 
distinctive feature. ‘The melody and harmony 
are syncopated separately”, was his explanation 


and it will have to 
suffice, in spite of 
the fact that the 
same thing is true 
of the prelude to 
“Parstigl?. 1 
which the conduc- 
tor is forced to beat 
6-4 time with one 
hand and 4-4 with 
the other, and of 
Spanish dances, in 
which singer, guit- 
arist, public, and 
dancer vie with one 
another to produce 
a complexity of 
rhythm. There is 
abundance of syn- 
copation and the 
most esoteric rhyth- 
mic intricacy in 
Igor Strawinsky’s 
ballet, ‘*The Sacri- 
fice to the Spring,” 
but ragtime is not 
the word to describe 
that vivid score, nor is it likely that anyone 
can find much_ resemblance between Every- 
body’s Doing It or Ragging the Scale and the 
jota or the prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.” 





EDWARD B. CLAYPOOLE 


An American of Baltimore, 
whose chief title to musical 
fame, so far, is the popular and 
catchy “Ragging the Scale” 


‘THERE is a theory that the test of good 

music is whether you tire of it or not. If 
I were to be allowed to apply this test I would 
say frankly that “Die Walkiire” and Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony are not good music. 
In a brilliant essay Louis Sherwin explodes 
verbal torpedoes about this point, warning his 
readers not to forget that if they heard the music 
of the “classic” composers exploited by every 
street organ and cabaret pianist it would soon 
become as intolerable as Pretty Baby has be- 
come during the summer just past. Probably 
a great many people are tired of hearing Die 
Wacht am Rhein, but that does not prove that 
it is not a good tune. 

The works of our best composers have been 
highly appreciated. Strawinsky collects exam- 
ples of them with assiduity and intends to use 
them in some of his forthcoming works just as 
he has used French and Russian popular songs 
in “The Firebird” and “Petrouchka.” Popu- 
lar songs, indeed, form as good a basis for the 
serious composer to work upon as the folk-song. 
This is a remark I have been intending to make 
for some time and I want to emphasize it. 
Take, for example, the songs in the répertoire 
of Yvette Guilbert; some are folk-songs and 
some are not. I defy anyone outside of Julien 
Tiersot, Professor Jean Beck, H. E. Krehbiel, 
and one or two others, to tell you which is 
which, and they can tell you because they know 
all the available collections of French folk- 
songs. Therefore, when they hear Mme. Guil- 
bert sing a melody that is strange to them they 
take it for granted that it must have had a com- 
poser. A folk-song, according to the authori- 
ties, is a song which has no composer; it just 
grows. Someone sings it one day in the fields, 
someone else adds to it, and finally there it is 
before your ears, a song known all over the 
country-side, but no one knows who started it 
rolling. Swing Low (Continued on page 140) 
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The Germans decreed that 
the Kilkenny Fair henceforth 
be known as Die Kilkenny 
Messe,—and it certainly was 


“None o’ your 
shenanegan!”’ 


Hun Rule for Ireland 


HERE are those who have argued that Ireland would be just as well off 
under the benign sway of the Kaiser, as under existing conditions. These 
patriots may yet have their way, for it is a well known fact in Germany that 
after Von Tirpitz has uboated the fleets of the world to the bottom of the seas 


and Hindenburg has conquered England, France, Russia, the United States and 
the Republic of San Marino, the Kaiser proposes to establish benevolent pro- 
tectorates over Ireland, India, Canada, and other sections of this unkultured 
globe. Then the Irish may be happy, even if so ungrateful as not to realize it. 
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THE NEW GAME OF PIRATE BRIDGE 


The Fourth Article on the Game That Is Supplanting Auction 


of the original or free bids to the ques- 

tion of rebidding and accepting, which 
are more or less closely related, there is one 
part of pirate strategy about which auction 
players usually inquire most eagerly, and that 
is the double. 


Beam: passing from our consideration 


Doubling at Auction 


HERE is undoubtedly a large class of auc- 

tion players that would sooner double than 
eat. Any person who is familiar with the style 
of play that prevails at our large charity bridge 
games, when grand pianos and Pomeranian 
dogs are the prizes, knows that nine bids out 
of ten are doubled. 

The double at auction has a great many 
meanings and uses. In the big public games 
it means, “let us make a big score, no matter 
who wins.” In social games it means that the 
doubler thinks the other side has gone too far. 
In the card clubs, the double has three mean- 
ings. Doubling a one-trick bid in suit means 
the doubler has nothing in it. Doubling a no- 
trumper means that he does not want to play it. 
Doubling a two or three trick bid may mean 
anything. It is left to the partner to guess. In 
other words, doubling at auction is a compli- 
cated business, and the partner is often justi- 
fied for pleading that he has no idea what it 
means. 


Doubling at Pirate 


At pirate, all these complications are cut 
out. The double has only one meaning. 
It is a quick way of telling the bidder that the 
player who has just accepted him may not 
be the best partner after all. 
quently used in one-try no-trumpers. 
this situation: 


Take 
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Z deals. He has a typical one-try no- 


trumper, as explained in last month’s article, 
and bids a club. Not knowing the nature of the 
bid, Y accepts on length, and B doubles, to 
show that he also can protect the clubs, if that 
is what Z wants to know. 

As a double reopens the bidding at once, Z 
bids no trumps, as he does not care which 
player accepts him, Y or B. Y accepted and 
B passed, thinking he could probably save the 
game, which he did by very clever play, but 
passing shows bad judgment, and cost him just 
360 points. 

A led the seven of diamonds and the eight 
covered, the king forcing the ace. Z started to 
play for the clubs, the longest suit between the 
two hands, leading the eight. A put on the 
jack, and B had to win it with the king, at the 
same time marking A with the queen if the 
eight was Z’s top club. B returned the dia- 


It is most fre-, 


By R. F. FOSTER 


mond, A winning with the queen and leading 
the four, to get the jack out of the way. 

On the third round of diamonds, B dis- 
carded the ace of clubs. Any other discard and 
Z gets four odd and game, by making all the 
clubs before he lets in the diamonds. He got 
two odd by careful play, taking in the spade 
queen, putting A in with the club, and then 
discarding two hearts.on the diamonds. 





THE OFFICIAL LAWS 
of 
PIRATE BRIDGE 


By R. F. Foster 


COPIES of this 36-page pamphlet containing a 

full code of the official laws of Pirate Bridge, 
and a complete description of the method of play, 
bidding, acceptance, scoring and settling, may be 
purchased from Vanity Fair, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for the sum of 25c each, or five 
copies for $1.00. No charge is made for mailing. 











This is very pretty, but it is a great waste 
of skill on B’s part. Pirate is a very simple 
game when properly bid and played. After 
having secured Z’s confidence by doubling the 
club acceptance, B should have overcalled Y’s 
no-trump acceptance with two no-trumps. 
Then he would have scored four odd, 40 aces, 
and a game, with Z for a partner; instead of 
letting Y score two odd and 30 aces. 


Doubling Better than Bidding Two 


SOME players show they have the better hand 

for an acceptance by bidding more in the 
suit. This is an excellent plan when that is the 
suit wanted for the trump, but when the object 
is to show control, or stoppers, the double is bet- 
ter. In the last hand but one published in the 
March number of Vanity Fair, Z bid a diamond 
in a one-try no-trumper, and Y accepted with 
the king-jack small. B overcalled with two 
diamonds, holding ace-queen-ten small. This 
wastes time, as the two diamond bid has to be 
passed up by three players, then B has to pass, 
and then Z has to bid no-trumps. Had B 
doubled, Z could have bid the no-trumper im- 
mediately, and there would have been nothing 
more but the acceptance. 


Accepting and Assisting 


AMONG the many letters that have been re- 

ceived from the readers of Vanity Fair, 
asking for more light on certain points in pirate 
bridge, the majority are from those who com- 
plain of their continual failure to find an ac- 
ceptor for their strong hands. Here is a typical 
letter: 

‘Suppose two diamonds are bid. Second 
hand passes and third hand accepts. The bid 
comes round to second hand and she bids two 
hearts, holding four top honors and an other- 
wise good hand. No one accepts, and the bid 
reverts to diamonds, at which the hand is 
played. The second hand’s cards are worth- 
less against the diamond contract, and she could 
do nothing to stop it. This occurs quite often 
and is very annoying. Kindly tell us how to 
deal with such a situation.” 

Those who have followed these articles so 


far will see at once that the mistake was in not 
overbidding the solid heart suit. Two hearts 
over two diamonds may be nothing but a forced 
bid; a forlorn hope to do something to make a 
defence against the diamond partnership. But 
three hearts, one trick more than necessary, 
would at once mark the player with hearts 
enough to attend to the entire trump situation 
herself. All she asks is a trick or two in the 
other suits in her acceptor’s hand. Either of 
the diamond hands would have jumped for 
her. 

In all matters of business, love, or pleasure, 
if one is seeking a desirable partner, one must 
make one’s proposition attractive, setting forth 
the prospects of the partnership in the most al- 
luring terms. That is common sense. 

The man who has wealth enough for all pur- 
poses makes that fact clear to the girl of his 
choice. The man who has his fortune to make 
must convince her that he has the ability to 
succeed. If one has social position sufficient 
for both, he keeps that point in his favor well 
in view. The business man who has capital 
enough and wants only ideas, says so very dis- 
tinctly, and the one who has the idea and wants 
only the capital makes it equally clear. 

The same is -true of the bidding in pirate 
bridge. It reflects the aspirations of our every- 
day life. If one player has trumps enough for 
all purposes, he must show it in such a man- 
ner that there shall be no mistake about it. If 
all he wants is a couple of tricks or stoppers in 
a certain suit, he must indicate that suit as the 
only weak spot in his hand. In other words, 
if a player wants an acceptor, he must make his 
proposition attractive enough and definite 
enough to secure a ready acceptance from the 
player best fitted to help him. 


Accepting One-Trick Bids 


‘Te player who has mastered the four prin- 
cipal classes of pirate bids—one, two, or 
three tricks in suit, and bids of weak suits 
to feel out no-trumpers—should be ready to 
study the principles upon which these various 
bids are accepted or assisted. You accept when 
another bids; you assist when the player who 
first bid the suit drops out, or has yet to speak. 

In pirate, all original or free bids are made 
on precisely the same principles as sound 
original free bids at auction. In all my teach- 
ing I combine the two, and pupils bid the hands 
first as at auction; then as at pirate. The re- 
sult is invariably a rapid improvement in their 
auction bids, as the results of unsound bids 
are brought home to them, while the rewards 
of correct bidding are more manifest. 

With regard to the first or free bid, there is 
no difference between the two games. If a 
player starts with a bid of one trick only, it is 
clear that the suit is not solid. Some one at 
the table holds a sure, probable, or possible 
trick in it. That is, the ace, or a well guarded 
king or queen, although king and one is usu- 
ally considered enough. There should be 
three to the queen, or four to the jack or 
jack-ten. Any player with five should accept, 
as it is improbable that the missing honors are 
sufficiently guarded to accept. 

To bid only one on a solid suit is to deceive 
every one at the table as to the real strength of 
the hand, the conse- (Continued on page 126) 














PHILIP V. G. CARTER NORMAN H. MAXWELL REGINALD M. LEWIS 
of Nassau, who is the present North and South of Aronimink, whose play is rapidly becoming of Wykagyl, holder of the Connecticut and 
amateur Champion more dangerous Westchester championship titles 














seven 


MISS MILDRED CAVERLY 


of the Philddelphia Cricket Club, runner-up in 
the ‘Women’s National last autumn 


Getting Up Form 


ERE are some of the men and women whose play from tee to green 
has been conspicuously good in the early season of Southern golf. It 
is yet too soon to make rash predictions—and predictions in golf are nearly 
always rash—as to what these players will do when the frost is out of the 





SAMUEL J. GRAHAM 


the Greenwich crack, about to hit a long one 
off the tee 











MISS ELAINE ROSENTHAL 


of Ravisloe, one time Western Champion, has 
been doing well in the South 


in the Sunshine 


ground on the fairw of the Northern courses. But they will all bear 1woMrso 
watching. Golf is rapidly becoming an all the year round sport, due to 
the growing annual migration of its leading exponents to warmer climes. F 
Thus more and more golfers are keeping their eye true and swing in form. 


———————————————————— 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR SPORT 


steam-rolled by Pittsburgh and Seattle 

through the recent annual meeting of the 
national governing body, practically there 
“ain’t no professional”; in golf, to make money, 
or money’s worth, out of the game is to cease 
automatically to be an amateur. Which of 
these two opposed attitudes towards players 
and the game offers the fairer, the more ra- 
tional, the more intelligent conception of sport ? 
In other words, which players, according to 
morals and justice, are properly debarred and 
which ones are not? 

Let us consider the question along these com- 
mon-sense lines understandable to all Vanity 
Fair, and quite apart from sporting ethics, 
which a certain nimble-minded commercial 
type of citizen views as the somewhat academic 
thesis of the “crank”—and therefore ‘“‘finicky.” 
President Adee, of the Tennis Association, is 
quoted as saying, the other day, that he thought 
one thousand not an over estimate of the active 
tennis clubs in the United States, and that the 
ranking committee in compiling their lists of 
handicaps had examined the cards of nearly 
six thousand tournament singles playing men 
and women, and over two thousand teams of 
men’s doubles. This is not reckoning the great 
unattached and unrecorded playing multitude. 

Of those who play golf over all the states 
and throughout the year, the sum total must be 
vastly greater. I would not venture even half 
a guess as to their number. That will be an 
amusing job for some statistician in the office 
of the U. S. G. A. on a stormy afternoon. But 
by the most conservative computation, certainly 
thousands—boy and girl, man and woman— 
play these two games for sheer joy of the play 
and the health it brings them. Such are the am- 
ateurs,—the ones who play the game for sport. 


|: lawn tennis, according to the latest decree, 





THOMPSON 


FRANCIS OUIMET 


Former Open and Amateur golf Champion, now in 
professional ranks because he sells sporting goods 





Who Is a Professional, and Why? 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 


PALM onus 


GEORGE T. ADEE 


As president of the governing body for lawn tennis 
he has taken a stand for Simon-pure amateurism 


ATURALLY an athletic interest so wide 

and compelling must catch the eye of busi- 
ness; and as “business is business,’’ even to the 
extent in America of disregarding sporting tra- 
dition or habit, dealers have inaugurated an 
illegitimate (from the sport point of view of 
course) and demoralizing method of pursuing 
an entirely legitimate and worthy trade. At 
first secretly, but now in lawn tennis openly, 
they have enrolled as their paid agents a limited 
number of first rate players ranked as amateurs 
and picked from among tournament, state and 
even national champions, thus introducing 
among the thousands playing the game for 
sport, an element playing the game for gain. 
So they have undermined the amateur state; and 
have brought scandal where integrity and sports- 
manliness had ruled paramount and inherent. 


HERE are various and devious channels 

through which these agents, or drummers, 
receive their quid pro quo for service. It may 
come as a bonus for using an especial ball, or 
racket, or club; or as a commission on the trade 
diverted to the employer; or as a regularly car- 
ried salesman’s salary; or for laying out a 
course. And wherever there is a tournament 
with likely business, there are always these 
agents in evidence. 

Now, it is entirely legitimate to make a living 
out of golf or tennis. No one denies the right 
of any young man to choose his occupation; he 
is as free to enter the employment of the sport- 
ing goods dealer as that of the grocer’s or the 
manufacturer’s or the broker’s. One occupa- 
tion is per se quite as honorable as the other. 


In any given company of men the word of a 
sporting goods dealer’s salesman should go just 
as far, be quite as trustworthy, as that of the 
shoe, or clothing, or hardware, or any other 
trade salesman. The commercial relationship 
is close and equal; the social standing is ‘per- 
sonal to the individual. 

If I am guilty of these trite remarks it is be- 
cause of the equally stupid comment I often 
hear on the subject of professionalism and ama- 
teurism; particularly concerning the “stigma” 
attaching to the player debarred from the ama- 
teur ranks for making a business of his sport. 


HERE is no difference in status before the 

world among these trade salesmen until the 
sporting goods dealer’s salesman creates one. 
Which is this: The drygoods salesman is 
frankly a drygoods drummer openly taking the 
money of his employer; the sporting-goods 
salesman (made known to us through golf and 
tennis) is not frankly a sporting-goods sales- 
man. He suppresses his commercial associa- 
tion; conceals his trade fees; maintains the 
amateur pose. In a word, he passes himself 
as one with those who play the game for sport, 
while all the time he actually is playing it for 
gain. He sails under false colors; and the act- 
ing lie takes him out of the class of honest trade, 
and makes of him an impostor who brings dis- 
grace to himself and discredit to the game. He 
is the storm centre of legislation, the cause of 
grievous scandal, and the corruption of many 
a weakling youngster for whom the flattering 
role of touring star and easy money offer irre- 
sistible attractions. 


& a further noxious development of the 
dealer’s “amateur” there is also the one 
who profits by his (Continued on page 144) 
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WALTER J. TRAVIS 
He has been American and British Amateur 
Champion but is under ban for designing courses 
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The interior of this new autoplane has tapestry-covered 
arm chairs and a ceiling light, for all the world like 
the ordinary motor car which runs on the ground 


Here are seen the remarkable snout, big propeller, transparent front 
and three sets of wings of the Curtiss autoplane, an air limousine 


























From above the autoplane is the strangest of man’s 
flying creations. Note the long tail, the little planes in 
front and the great spread of wings giving lifting power 


This little Pierce sporting model, with its 
250 pounds lifting capacity and three-cylin- 
dered motor is strictly a one-man machine 


Aerial Limousines and 
Sporting Fly-abouts 





T seems that the wild dream of the comic 
artist of about a decade ago has been 
realized in the realms of the air already 

or, at any rate, is so nearly on the point of 
realization as to be practically here. At the 
first Pan-American Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion, which drew interested crowds to the 
Grand Central Palace recently, the newest 
thing in dining-out flying machines was 
the focal point of attention. This machine, 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl, was a sort of 
aerial limousine designed by Glen Curtiss 
and entitled the “autoplane.” It is a tri- 
plane in type with a remarkably long tail 
behind its enclosed body which seats you 
as snugly in a tapestry-lined interior as 
your town car could. This autoplane runs 
along the ground on four little, rubber-shod 
wheels just as would an automobile until 
it reaches a speed of 45 miles an hour. 


With its odd, V-shape and large passenger space, this Burgess flying boat combines great It believes that this 1s too fast for anything 
lifting power with huge wing spread. It is of the “pusher” type and has no vertical rudder but a bird to (Continued on page 142) 
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The newest of motorboat guns shoots both ways at once. This type of 
twelve-pounder, which is in extensive use by the Allies, was primarily 
intended for aeroplanes, scout boats, and automobiles. The objection- 





able recoil of a gun of this size is done away with by permitting a ae 


charge of bird shot to be fired, harmlessly of course, from the rear 
barrel at the same time that the projectile is discharged toward its mark 














One of the attractive details of motor- 
boat cruising which owners are now 
borrowing from the steam yacht is 
especially decorated china, bearing the 
private burgee and club flag. The plate 
on the left has a green band, with gold 
border; that on the right is in white 
and gold. Glass likewise lends itself 
well to decoration in silver and enamel. 
The goblet on the right, for instance, 
bears a silver band and the embossed 
flag of Mr. Horace E. Dodge’s ‘‘Noko- 
mis.” The glass plate also bears a flag 




















Comfort is a distinguishing mark of the new 
cruising motorboats, as may be appreciated 
from the attractive cabin of ‘‘Emoh III’ illus- 
trated here. Note the extensive locker space 












































This is a motorboat interior, although it may look like that of a motor 
car. The lights in the seat backs, the robe rails above them, and the 
aisle between what might be called the driver’s compartment and the 
tonneau strongly suggest automobile practice. This is a Niagara run- 
about type; the sort of boat that can:-make speed but is seaworthy 





Attractive appearance and practical good sense are combined in this 
Lawley runabout. The windshield slides forward at will to give 
access and at the same time protection to the engine cockpit. The 
mahogany board which closes in this compartment also can be removed 
readily, leaving only a low sill to step over in order to reach the engine 


The Rough Riders of the Sea 


OTORBOATING just now is nearly synonymous with mosquito-fleeting. 

That is to say, the naval atmosphere hangs heavy about all things connected 
with power boats. This was very apparent at the recent Motorboat Show where 
“military cruisers’ were the rule rather than the exception and were powerful 
magnets for all eyes. This type of vessel has been vastly improved under the 
stimulus of Government tests and approval and many of them are of a highly busi- 
nesslike and efficient design. The makers of motorboats have indicated with 


practical unanimity their willingness to turn over their factories 2s well as their 
entire output to the Government in case of necessity. That this holds alluring possi- 
bilities for the formation cf an adequate mosquito fleet may be realized from the 
fact that one company has been able to supply Great Britain with 550 submarine 
chasers of special design in 550 days. It is probable that Uncle Sam will take 
advantage of the experience gained by the manufacturers in the present war to 
form a fleet of these handy craft which have proved so deadly to under-sea boats. 
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This brougham finished in cane work is mounted on the new Brewster 
chassis. It is a type of body very useful for early Spring shopping and 
for the other more formal town activities 











Graceful lines, including a sloping windshield, and attractive details of 
appointment—for example, the dictaphone and holder handle on the door— 
mark the new eight cylinder Scripps-Booth town car 


MOTOR CARS FOR MISS SPRINGTIME 


Also Some Discussion of Proposed New Speed Regulations 


EVER before has the influence of the 

body builder on the production of auto- 

mobiles been so great as now. Not only 
is it true that more cars, proportionately, and 
very many more actually, are being fitted with 
bodies built to order than ever before in this 
country, but the result of this condition has 
been to draw frequent and often rather success- 
ful imitation of the custom body from the stock 
body departments of the 
automobile factories. One 
of the large automobile 
companies in Cleveland 
was setting a precedent, 
whether it knew it or not, 
when it turned over all its 
body designing, a couple 
of seasons ago, to one of 
the leading experts in 
America in this type of 
work. Other manufactur- 
ers have fallen in line, but 
the indirect influence of 
this step has been felt even 
mere widely. 








| aacypabeags at the cars 
you see on the road 


mechanical excellence, liberated in the matter 
of what might be called its clothing from con- 
ventional and traditional limitations. 


OMETHING of what the modern body 
builder can do to change completely the out- 
ward appearance of even the best known and 
most individual chassis is illustrated in this 
issue. Two entirely different and distinctive 


chasses have been fitted with radiators and 
hoods as well as other body details which make 
them look for all the world like a third make 
of car, the usual body type of which is unmis- 
takable. As to the question of taste involved 
in imitation carried out to quite this extent it 
is not the province of this article to speak. But 
the two blackbirds in the cuckoo’s nest (they 
are blackbirds only in so far as they here assume 

a character which is not 

















this Spring will quickly 





their own) are highly in- 
teresting as examples of 
what the skill of the body 
builder can accomplish. 


NUMBER of types 

suitable for Spring use 
of both custom built bodies 
and those of a stock char- 
acter which have been fa- 
vorably influenced by pre- 
vious work of the custom 
body designers, are here il- 
lustrated. Several of them 
are closed or closable in 
character. This is without 
question in accord . with 
the prevailing tendency. 











Nothing is more clearly 





prove the truth of this con- 
tention. They do not all 
look alike. ‘They are not 
cast in the same mold and 
there is nothing humdrum 


Two examples of disguise in automobile body work. 
tured is a Rolls-Royce, although each has been fitted with a type of radiator and hood 
which would be deceptive to the casual passer-by. 
body by Holbrook on a Packard chassis, th: Cabriolet, a Crane model on a Simplex 


Neither of the cars here pic- 


The touring car is a 5-passenger 


marked in automobiling at 
present than the trend to- 
ward the closed car for the 
open road as well as the 
city street and for warm 








or commonplace about 
them. This naturally re- 
fers chiefly to the cars in 
the higher price ranges, 
but it extends to a greater 
or lesser degree pretty well 
down the price scale. The 
most interesting thing 
about this feature of the 
motor cars of today is not 
so much the present fact, 
but the indications for the 
future. It is a sign, al- 
ready clearly marked, of 
what is to come. More 
and more we may expect ||| 
to see the automobile, 
which has reached a firm- 




















weather as well as for 
| storms. This is due sole- 
ly to experience. The sea- 
soned motorist has found 
that there are few days in- 
deed in all the year when 
he really wants his top 
down and that, on the 
other hand, during the 
majority of the days when 
he desires to use a top, he 
prefers it to be of the per- 
manent or rigid rather 
than of the ordinary tour- 
ing variety. This accounts 
for the well-earned popu- 
larity of the sedan, landau- 
let and various collapsible 

















ly established position of 











(Continued on page 116). 
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Small Fortunes Are Made by Successful Breeders of the Popular Varieties 


Y the vast majority of folk, hav- 
ing a dog or dogs is looked upon 
merely as a pleasant hobby which 

indicates a love of pets. The interest 
in improving the breed in which one 
happens to be interested and, conse- 
quently, in showing one’s dogs at bench 
shows is appreciated by many also. But 
comparatively few persons realize the 
rather astonishing profit which may be 
had, and is being had, from the breed- 
ing of dogs in this country. Dog breed- 
ing, of course, like any other occupation 
for gain, has its risks and it is not a get- 
rich-quick panacea by any means. But 
for the capital involved and the trou- 
ble and time required, it may properly 
be classed as one of the unusually prof- 
itable businesses. Moreover, it is not 
an experiment. Looked at broadly there 
is nothing untried about it. A glance 
at these pages in which some of the dogs 
which have been highly successful from 
this point of view should be convincing 
proof. These animals, naturally, are 
only a few of the many hundred dogs of 
the various breeds which could properly 
appear as money makers. Where there 
are so many, selection runs the danger 
of being invidious. These particular 
bitches and sires have been selected for 
illustration in this issue, 
therefore, rather as exam- 
ples of a condition than 
as unusual or sporadic 
instances of a possibility. 
Almost any good dog can 
be made to earn money; 
the amount depending 
somewhat on the breed 
selected, the qualities of 
the individual and the 
intensive intelligence 
which is used by the own- 
er in the management of 
his kennel, big or little. 


HE first considera- 

tion, if you wish to 
make money from dogs, 
either as an interesting 
occupation of itself or as 
a profitable as well as 
pleasant side issue to 
vour regular work in life, 
is to choose a breed which 
has the popular fancy. 
This fancy, it is true, is 
a little apt to be fickle. 
Breeds rise and fall in 
favor from year to year 
but there are so many 
tastes in dogs, as in other 
things, that many of the 
varieties are always sure 
of a good market. In not 
a few breeds, indeed, the 

-pty 18 always consid- 
erably behind the de- 
mand. Greater risks are 


dividends. 





Besides winning many prizes for her owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. F. Wanner, Champion Lotte 
von Edelweiss is the type of dog which earns 
All her puppies are always in de- 
mand and are usually bespoken in advance 








This Great Dane, Champion Ludwig’s Predor, has earned 
more than $1500 for his owner, Charles Ludwig, in fees 
alone. The value of his progeny runs well into the thou- 
sands and he has brought in a large sum in prize money 





Champion Bingley Blossom, Harcld Ober’s fa- 
mous Airedale, has brought in more than $500 
in prize money, but this is little, compared to 
the value of the puppies she has produced. Some 
of the best have been retained in the kennel 





aticn of popularity for it, but, even so, 
if the breed itself has attractive charac- 
teristics, you are not likely to go far 
wrong. Safety first in dog breeding, 
however, is characterized by selecting 
an established breed, the popularity of 
which rests already in some years of 
experience, 


NE of the principles of success in 

the dog business is to remember 
that quality counts. Select good and 
typical dogs of whatever breed you go 
in for right at the start and learn as a 
foundation all that you can about the 
history of the breed and its fundamen- 
tal characteristics. This does not mean 
at all that you will have to purchase the 
winning animals at some big show— 
giving for them a long price consistent 
with their performances. In fact, some 
of the most successful dogs in the pro- 
duction of dividends have had little or 
no experience on the bench. But in 
order to succeed they must have the 
proper conformation and ancestry and 
you must emphatically know what is re- 
quired under the judge’s eye in. your 
breed even if you do not intend to do 
any showing yourself. This is not a 
treatise on the intricacies of dog breed- 
ing, of course. That is a 
long study, and its finer 
points are quite beyond 
the range of an article of 
this kind. But if you 
would not fail, do not 
neglect the first princi- 
ples that govern all ani- 
mal breeding. Remember 
that the nearer you are to 
the ideal type at the be- 
ginning, the less distance 
you will have to travel in 
building up your strain; 
that in dogs, as in other 
domesticated animals, 
the correctness of the 
“line breeding” princi- 
ple, which stamps the 
characteristics of some 
outstandingly good spec- 
imen on the progeny 
through numerous in- 
crosses from both the pa- 
ternal and maternal sides 
if possible, holds true, 
and that it will nearly 
always pay to stick to an 
animal of either sex in 
which you thoroughly 
believe even if the first 
litter of puppies of which 
it is the sire or dam does 
not altogether come up 
to expectations. 


N excellent example o7 
line breeding well 
carried out is York Ry- 





involved if one decides to 
go in for some quite new 
breed with the idea of be- 
ing a factor in the cre- 


“Some Boy,” Mrs. D. D. Dunn’s champion 
Boston terrier, was bred by his owner and has 
earned for her more than $4500. He is a good 
example of highly profitable home breeding 
and gives tangible proof of the value of his dam 


The name of this Chow-Chow, Eastern Star of 
China, is found in the pedigrees of most of 
the leading show dogs of the breed. This has 
meant, naturally, large financial returns to his 
owners, the Greenacre Kennels of Fairfield, Ct. 


burn Swell, the highly 
successful Airedale, fa- 
mous as both show dog 
(Continued on page 120) 
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VANITY FAIR 


FOR THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


Preparedness Against April Showers and for the Spring Drive 
By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


sons. April, the almanacs tell us, is his 

most capricious month. For both these 
reasons it behooves all men to be sure that their 
supply of light raincoats is ready for emergency. 
It is not the season of torrential downpours, of 
course, although some of April’s proverbial 
showers have an uncomfortable habit of imitat- 
ing November’s drenching 
rains, and the days of 
early Spring, therefore, 
do not call for the oiled 
garment or the impervious 
mackintosh of more tem- 
pestuous seasons. What 
you do want is a shower- 
proof garment of light 
weight, so cut that it will 
at once look well and give 
plenty of freedom of 
movement to the wearer. 
Three coats of this type are 
illustrated in this issue. 
They are all marked by 
that originality of design, 
aimed at the particular 
purpose involved, which is 
characteristic of the Eng- 
lishman’s outdoor clothes. 
Fortunately America is 
manifesting a desire to 
take still another leaf out 
of the English book in 
this matter and the result 
is a growing and _ alto- 
gether admirable tendency 
to suit the garment to the 
need and not try to mini- 
mize the need in an effort 
to retain some _precon- 
ceived type of garment. 


Jems PLUVIUS is no respecter of per- 





N interesting example 
of this sort of clothes 
designing at its best is 
seen in the light Inverness 
raincoat on this page. One 
is only just beginning to 
see the Inverness form of 
coat in use for stormy 
weather in this country. 
Yet it might be said that it is the last word in 
sensible raincoat design. In the first place, the 
cape gives a deal of additional protection. It 
really means that there are two thicknesses of 
proofed material between your suit and the 
weather instead of one, although this does not 
carry with it the corollary of double weight or 
warmth by any means. Secondly, and this is 
perhaps of still. greater importance, this design 
makes it possible to leave a long slit in each 
side of the body of the coat itself and thus give 
easy access to all one’s pockets without the 
slightest exposure. In the conventional rain- 
coat which has a buttoned slit under each of the 
side pockets, the pockets of the trousers can be 
reached with some degree of convenience. But 
the coat and waistcoat pockets are quite inacces- 
sible and in the heavy storm a little fumbling for 
one’s change or keys may mean a rivulet of rain 
on the inside of the raincoat which is not at all 
where it belongs. With the Inverness all this 


Raincoat with de- 
tachable cape, 
opening inside. 
Price $40. The ad- 
vantage of this 
form of coat is 
that in the hard 
storms double pro- 
tectionisavailable 


is eliminated and you can “go through” your 
own clothes with entire impunity and much 








IF you would like to buy any of the articles shown 

here, Mr. Trevor will gladly tell you where they 
may be had, or the Vanity Fair Shoppers will buy 
them for you. There is no extra charge for this ser- 
vice. Simply draw a check, to the order of the 
Vanity Fair Publishing Company, for the amount 
uoted under the picture of the article you want. 
escribe the article, tell on what page of which issue 
it appears, mail this information with your check 
to Vanity Fair and the article will be sent to you. 











White Quorn storm coat with an extra triangular 
buttoned flap in the front. This permits the coat 


to be buttoned while you are seated. 


Price $40 


more speed than could the average pickpocket, 
This arrangement is simply common sense, and 
as this is a quality for which American men are 
supposedly noted, I expect to see the Inverness 
come into its own for wear on days of storm or 
of doubtful weather. Especially is this prob- 
able because it looks quite as suitable as it is 
and distinctly has an air, which is something 
that the raincoat is fre- 
quently quite apt to lack. 


MODIFICATION of 
the Inverness coat 
which has a sort of double 
purpose utility is also 
shown in this issue. This 
is a raincoat with a de- 
tachable cape. For very 
rainy weather or for rough 
wear in the country on a 
showery day when the 
maximum of protection is 
desired it can be worn with 
cape attached. If you ex- 
pect merely to be in and 
out, however, or the day is 
one of the “open and 
shut” variety so character- 
istic of fickle April, the 
cape may be quickly and 
easily removed and left in 
the house or office. This 
coat also has the inside 
opening, the advantages of 
which have already been 
indicated. The outer side 
pockets are thoroughly 
protected by flaps. The 
collar can be buttoned very 
close in case of a driving 
shower. 





TILL another excellent 

raincoat is the white 
Quorn coat made of twil- 
let, pictured on this page. 
It is a conventional model 
in so far as it has no cape, 
but it has an important 
and original feature none 
the less. This is a trian- 
gular, buttoned flap extending inward from the 
third button down. At first glance the purpose 
of this additional bit of material may not be 
quite clear. But once it is explained you imme- 
diately see a great light and realize what a sen- 
sible idea it embodies. Have you ever tried to 
drive your touring car or runabout through a 
sudden shower that insisted on coming in side- 
ways but did not at first seem to justify putting 
on the curtains? Or have you been caught un- 
expectedly in a storm while making speed down 
Long Island or into Westchester with that 
friend of yours who is so insistent on miles per 
hour that he uses a cut-out roadster and scorns 
tops and curtains altogether? If so, you have 
doubtless tried to sit comfortably with the skirts 
of your raincoat buttoned as tightly as possible 
and found that it simply couldn’t be done. So 
you have surrendered to the inevitable and 
either suffered from cramps or let your legs get 
wet. This is the psychological moment for the 
triangular buttoned flap. It is its raison d'etre. 
Just loosen the three lower regular buttons of 


Light Inverness 
raincoat. Price 
$40. This coat h2s 
a convenient in- 
side opening 
through which all 
the suit pockets 
can be reached 
without exposure 
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the coat and use instead the 
three along the edge of the 
flap and you will find that the 
coat will drop smoothly over 
your knees and continue to 
keep you dry and snug while 
permitting your legs to take a 
jong breath, as it were. You 
will bless the flap and its de- 
signer if there is a particle of 
gratitude in your make up, 
and with reason. 


tl LESS you like to wear 
your third best soft hat, a 
tweed hat, a cap or the like in 
the rain and discard umbrel- 
las altogether, you must have 
something to protect your 
head and headgear no matter 
what type of raincoat you 
choose. This something can 
only be that most illusive of 
all domesticated articles—the 
umbrella. An evil, you say, 
remembcring the many you 
have lent your friends or left 
in the Subway; a whole gen- 
eration of umbrellas, gone 
but not forgotten. Very true, 
but a necessary evil for all 
that. Therefore your next 
umbrella purchase might as 
well be a sensible one as the 
reverse. ‘Two good types are 
illustrated in this number. 
One has the advantage of 
being exceedingly light in 
weight and so made that it 
will roll very close and be as 
little bulky to carry as pos- 
sible. It is to be had with 
a good-looking plain malacca 
handle of the crooked variety. 

The other is a larger um- 
brella with wide and ample 
spread when opened so that 
even if you rival in propor- 
tions one of our two living ex-Presidents you 
need not have little rivers from the rib tips 
tunning down your back or shoulders. It has 
a straight, leather-covered handle, thick and 
pleasant to hold. Moreover, the drawback of 
slight inconvenience common to straight-han- 
dled walking sticks and umbrellas has been 
overcome by providing a leather loop which can 
be slipped over the hand. Incidentally, this 
is a safety measure, for your umbrella is always 
with you. It may cut down materially the num- 
ber of general alarms for lost umbrellas. 














English 


ND while talking of umbrellas, just a word 

about the much abused silk cover which 
adorns every new umbrella 
you buy. Why should these 
silken tubes be cast contemp- 
tuously into the drawer of the 
hall table and be allowed to 
multiply there until the um- 
brellas they were meant to 
clothe have gone the way of 
all flesh? The umbrella cover 
is meant to be both ornamen- 
tal and useful. It takes up 
very little room in the. rain- 
coat pocket and its more gen- 
eral use would make the um- 
brella itself more popular, I° 
believe. There is certainly 
not one man in a hundred 
who can roll an umbrella into 


“Two and Two” 
sport coat with sewed-on belt in the back. 
Price with long trousers, $35; extra knick- 
erbockers to match, $11 





herringbone 











Soft hat of light felt with narrow band. Price $3. 
Light and close-rolled umbrella with a plain 
Malacca handle; $5 and $6 


a smooth slimness without folds and bulges, 
and the umbrella cover is intended to take the 
place of skill for the other ninety-nine. 


To uncertain weather of Spring requires 
protection for the feet as well as for the head 
and body. Of course, the conditions in the 
country in thawing time need no elaboration by 
me, but New York and other cities themselves 
are all too apt to give decidedly sloppy going 
underfoot during many weeks following the 
Ides of March. Therefore shoes which are not 
only damp proof but really waterproof and 
capable of withstanding one of the hardest tests 
to which footwear can be subjected, namely 





The high storm shoes are made of Shrewsbury calf with reverse welt. 


suction sole for softer courts. Price $7.50 


Sleeveless sweater of open-stitch worsted 

with reinforced armhole. Price $6. Light- 

weight coat sweater of long-fibre worsted 
in corn and other colors; $10 
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immersion in chilly slush and 
mud, are an essential part of 
the Spring wardrobe. A pair 
of shoes of this character, 
fashioned on an attractive 
last, is shown this month. 
These storm shoes of Shrews- 
bury calf are stoutly con- 
structed throughout and have 
an up-turned or reverse welt 
ail round above the extension 
sole to defy the ooze. 


It is not long to golfing time 
hereabouts, and, of course, 
the grand old game has been 
in full swing in the South for 
some little time. It is, there- 
fore, full time to consider the 
golf and sporting clothes that 
you are going to wear the first 
time out for the season. Until 
the warm weather is here the 
coat will play more part in 
your sporting activities than 
is usual for coats to do, One 
of the well cut and conserva- 
tive new coats for golf or 
other sport purpose has a 
sewed-on belt in the back 
which makes it sit snugly 
without being tight and loose 
pleats at the back of the 
shoulders which give the arms 
plenty of play but do not 
- make the back look baggy. 
This coat is made in grey and 
in brown fine herringbone 
pattern, technically called 
“two and two” to distinguish 
it from the coarser weaves of 
the same general stamp. It 
may be had with either knick- 
erbockers or long trousers to 
match. The coat with both 
types of trousers would be a 
useful combination for a 
number of purposes, such as 
those that form a part of nearly every well 
ordered week-end house party in the country. 


ho any games early in the season, when the 
chill is in the air, and indeed in any weather, 
for the more strenuous sports in which one is 
apt to become heated, the light but protecting 
sweater is an essential. We have made enor- 
mous strides in this country of late in the im- 
provement of sweaters, both as to design and 
material, and it is a far cry from the thick, 
clumsy, turtle-neck bag which not so many 
years ago inevitably came to mind when one 
mentioned a sweater to the really sensible and 
attractive garments of this kind to-day. As in 
' every article of clothing for 
outdoor wear, so in the im- 
provement of sweaters, we 
should give credit to the Eng- 
lish, to whom it most em- 
phatically is due. But it is 
no longer true to say that all 
good things in this classifica- 
tion come from the other side 
of the Atlantic. The Eng- 
lishman, who was the first to 
learn how to dress really fit- 
tingly for sport, gave us the 
impetus and for a long time 
furnished the actual models 
which we were glad enough to 
copy rather slavishly. But, 
as (Continued on page 112) 


Price $10. 
The light-weight tennis shoes have either non-slipping felt sole or fibre rubber 
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(From left to right) Three of the visib 
color. The first is of beige tussur printed wit 
ing all manner of materials; nothing is safe from the Paint brush) and has two very 


smart things about it: first it rejoices in one of those little straight aprons, and 
second, it has been raveled by way i 


crépe and grows interesting around the hips; the 
of gabardine, does strange things—but does the 
stance. The stripes are blue wool braid, with whi 


m well; the skirt and sleeves, for in- 


ch Lanvin stiffens the sides of the skirt 
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A Spring Triumvirate of Smartness 
Upon These Has Paris Set Her Seal of Approval 
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and fans and all the frivolous accessories 

dear to the heart of womankind. But of 
late, in Paris, shopping has taken on a sinister 
aspect. We shop, perforce, for coal and can- 
dies, for sugar and petrol, for potatoes and split 
peas; and warm we shall be and fed, if we are 
successful in our quest. We bring all the forces 
of our intellect to bear on the subject of per- 
suading the charbonnier to part with a certain 
small quantity of coal. And if perchance we 
succeed in wheedling a few kilos out of the 
jealously guarded sack, 
we waste not a moment 
but trudge cheerfully 
homeward—the coal in 
baskets on our respective 
arms. 

The coal shortage ar- 
rived with diabolical ex- 
actness at the commence- 
ment of the coldest 
weather of the season, the 
coldest weather, in fact, 
that Paris has seen in 
years; and not only has 
it caused great suffering 
amongst the poor, but the 
lack of heat has caused 
no little inconvenience to 
the more prosperous. One 
can not buy coal when 
there is none to buy. 

The weather is very 
cold, and the Seine is 
full of floating ice. Chil- 
dren are skating on the 
big fountain pool in the 
Luxembourg gardens, 
and the fountains in the 
Tuileries and the Place 
de la Concorde are also 
ice-covered. The lakes 
in the Bois are frozen 
over, but skating is not 
permitted on account of 
the lack of guardians. 
The cold is so intense 
that it is impossible to 
flush the streets in the 


(): old we shopped for pretty trifles, bags 
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This frock of black liberty satin col- 
lared with white mousseline, Maupas 
made simple and interesting at the 
same time. The skirt is opened down 
each side and lined with white liberty 
satin. The tassel and buttons are jet 





TANGIBLE RECORDS OF WHAT HAPPENS IN PARIS 


These Modes Have Been Officially Verified 


a cape in form is one of these coats of blue 
serge, prettily embroidered with red. Another, 
instead of being absolutely sleeveless, is fitted 
with straight “cuffs” at the shoulder, with the 
long sleeves of the frock itself appearing under- 
neath, 

Maupas is showing a number of black eve- 
ning gowns of satin, tulle, lace, and sequins in 
the form of black faceted spangles of gelatine, 
and these are exceedingly effective. A feature 
of one of these frocks is a wide cape of black 
tulle bordered with lace on the lower edge’; this 
is attached to the top and 
front of the corsage and 
falls back over the arms 
to the knees. The sleeves 
of this frock are of ex- 
ceedingly delicate black 
Chantilly lace and are 
unusually simple and 
pretty in shape. One end 
of a long straight piece 
of lace is folded over for 
about six inches at the 
top and firmly sewed, and 
the arm is thrust through 
the loop. The rest of the 
lace panel falls straight 
and sheer to the knees in 
picturesque fashion. 

Very new is an embroi- 











dery of gold thread and 
pearls on dark blue 
serge. Maupas shows a 
severe little frock of this 
time-honored tissue em- 
broidered in this way, 
sketched at the bottom of 
this page. The “skeleton” 
embroidery in silk or 
metal thread is also very 
smart and decorative, ap- 
pearing on many of the 
new frocks. All the dec- 
orative Slav embroideries 
are in fashion; peasant’s 
smock or priest’s robe, 
“you pays yourmoney and 
you takes your choice.” 
Particularly interesting 

















usual fashion, and the 
result is an unswept, un- 
washed Paris, hidden in 


The skirt of this beige satin 
Maupas frock is shirred on a 
narrow puffing of the material. 
The collar is of rose-embroi- 
dered rose mousseline, and the 


Again that band below the hips, 
but it gives but a mere sugges- 
tion of the tonneau line. This 
time Maupas has put it on the 
skirt of a mustard-colored mate- 
lassé frock, the blouse of which 


are the embroidered satin 
frocks of Chanel, who 
employs the needle al- 





clouds of dust, and the 
sun, which shines palely 
and ineffectually for a 
few hours each day, softens the temperature not 
awhit. Paris is certainly triste. 

Thus even though spring—in the salons of 
the couturiers—is in the air, Parisians have for 
the moment lost interest in clothes. Judging 
from the garments one sees about, old clothes 
are warmest, and the motto of the Parisian at 
the moment, is “comfort first.” Besides, who 
is interested in exchanging old tonneau frocks 
for new, or in buying new and narrow skirts 
when any pair of shears judiciously applied 
will make of an old wide skirt a modish new 
one? We may rip the tucks out of our skirts and 
the sleeves out of our jackets and be content. 

Skirts are longer. This is one of the facts 
of the new fashion. Sleeveless jackets have 
already made their appearance in the spring 
collections. They are worn over one-piece 


frocks of similar stuffs and are loose, straight, 
and generally pleasing garments. 


Not unlike 





sleeves have somehow managed 
to be buttoned to themselves 





Nowadays Paris takes its blue serge very simple in line 

and very clever in embroidery. This one-piece frock 

from Maupas is embroidered with pearls and gold thread 
and has buttons and a tassel of jet 





has a narrow white satin vest 


most recklessly this sea- 
son—one comes to think. 
Frocks and manteaux are 
alike embroidered, and the result is strange- 
ly pleasing. Instead of innumerable tucks, 
plaits, and frills, frocks severely simple in line 
are rendered exquisite by embroidery which 
imparts a rich, old-time, luxurious appearance 
to the most unassuming garment in one’s ward- 
robe. It is a happy sort of embroidery, this new 
variety, a spontaneous, acquisitive sort which, 
once begun, rolls on and on, gathering all sorts 
of pretty additions of color and substance by 
way of ‘‘moss.” 

Mlle. Chanel, however, is not wholly given 
over to the embroideries she employs so effect- 
ively. By contrast she makes, now and again, a 
frock of jersey so simple in line that it might be 
called the most severely tailored costume of 
them all. One of these, of brown jersey, show- 
ing that often-noted touch of white on its sur- 
face, is so extremely simple that it invites com- 
ment. The skirt is (Continued on page 94) 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


Street Costumes for Every Day and Some for Gala Days 


thought of cool dresses and light top-coats 


I: the spring, one naturally turns to the 
to wear on the street during the first warm 


days of the season. 
A smart coat for the street or for motoring is 


shown in the middle of this page; it is of black 


and white checked velours de laine. The deep 
rolling collar may be buttoned high around the 
neck or worn in a cape effect over the shoulders. 
A wide belt starts from the underarm seam at 
each side; one piece of the belt runs through a 
slit in the other piece and the pieces button to- 
gether with bone buttons. Pockets on either 
side over the hips gather in some of the fulness 
from under the belt, while two unpressed box 
plaits, on which the checks run diagonally, 
extend down either side of the front. The 
back of the coat is cut to hang straight from 
the shoulders. The deep cuffs are fastened with 
black bone buttons like those on the belt and 
collar. 

The hat illustrated with this coat is of black 
liséré. It is suitable for the street or for motor- 
ing, as it fits snugly to the head after the way 
of a tam-o’-shanter. It is banded with black 
faille ribbon and is trimmed at one side with a 
rosette of the same ribbon. 

The coat dress, so popular this spring, is 
illustrated at the lower right on this page. It 
is made up in blue serge, fastened at the front 
with self covered buttons and bound button- 
holes. A loose sash belt faced with white satin 
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Never have clothes been sim- 
pler or more pleasing than 
this spring. This coat of 
black and white checked wool 
velours is made with hand- 
some severity; $39.50. Hat 
of black lisér$ straw; $11.50 








is continued from the straight stitched portion 
at the back and ties in a loose knot at the front. 
The collar, which is pointed at either side of 
the front, is of satin, as are the turned-back 
cuffs. Slit pockets with arrow heads trim either 
side of the straight full skirt. The large hat of 
black liséré which is worn with this frock 
shows the tendency towards the mushroom style, 
The hat is very severe, with a tailored band and 
a bow of heavy faille ribbon. It is faced with 
black satin, 

A dress which comes in gray or in beige crépe 
de Chine is illustrated at the lower left on this 
page. Its straight graceful lines are empha- 
sized by embroidered panels on the front, back, 
and sides of the skirt. Deep inverted plaits 
between the panels give fulness to the skirt. 
The soft rolling collar meets the front panel 
of the blouse in a square neck; both collar and 
bodice are embroidered in self tones and blue. 
The sleeves are slit almost to the elbow and are 
likewise embroidered. A soft sash belt ties at 
the front; its ends are finished with deep tas- 
sels of self color. 

There must always be the street costume for 
a gala occasion, slightly more elaborate than 
street costumes generally are. Such is the 
charming crépe meteor model illustrated sec- 
ond from the right, below, on this page. The 
frock is navy blue, beaded in the same color. 
The long-waisted bodice is made of the crépe 
meteor, beaded in self color, with a deep V 








To be made of gray or beige crépe de A suit comfortable for sports and trim This beaded dress of navy blue crépe It is a wise woman who knows how to 
Chine, this is all we should properly enough for a more formal occasion, is meteor has a bodice that falls below be simple. This very plain dress of 
ask of a dress. But if it chooses to be bound to be a suit of much satisfaction. the waist-line. The Georgette crépe blue serge has white satin collar and 
graceful, it “can’t be arrested for that”. This is to be had in shades of tan or sleeves are unusual any way you look cuffs; $22.50. The hat is of black 


The price is $54.50 


rose burella cloth; $55 


liséré; $13.50 
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neck; where the bodice joins the deep-tucked 
skirt it is pointed, both front and back. The 
loose Georgette crépe sleeves are caught at the 
wrist with bands of beaded crépe meteor. A 
sash belt of crépe meteor defines the waist-line; 
its ends are finished with dull red balls from 
which hangs a deep fringe of blue beads. The 
collar and crossed pieces at the neck are of 


Georgette crépe. 


In a burella cloth suit such as that shown 


second from the left, be- 
low, on page 88, the 
woman of to-day may 
feel herself suitably clad 
for many occasions. It 
is designed to give per- 
fect freedom of action; 
at the same time, it is 
fitted and concise. A 
sash belt ties twice 
around and knots loose- 
ly at the front. The odd- 
ly cut seams and patch 
pockets are outlined with 
a double row of stitching. 
It comes in tan or rose. 

For the woman who 
prefers a smart crisp taf- 
feta dress to any other 
for early spring street 
wear, is made the blue 
taffeta frock illustrated 
at the bottom of the page. 
It is an especially good 
value. The bodice is 
crossed in a surplice, and 
rows of gold silk stitch- 
ing in groups accentuate 
the surplice lines. The 
neck is finished with a 
simple collar of picot- 
edged Georgette crépe, 
over a collar of taffeta. 
The full tunic and tabs 





For becoming qualities, fog 
sheerness, for ease of launder- 
ing, and for faithful wear, there 
is no material better than voile. 
These deep ruffles are hand- 

hemstitched; $9.75 


over the hips are stitched with rows of gold thread, 
and at either side of the front are slits finished 





A frock combining a plaited 
blouse and skirt of Georgette 
crépe over pink satin, with 
taffeta underskirt; navy 
blue, gray, or beige; $19.50 


with buttons and loops 
of taffeta. 

The hat worn with 
this frock is softly be- 
coming to the youthful 
face. It may be had in 
various colors, such as 
pink, blue, green, pur- 
ple, and black. The nar- 
row faille ribbon which 
forms the crown and 
upper brim is frilled a 
little, and the underfac- 
ing is of taffeta. A gaily 
colored wreath of flow- 
ers adds color to this 
quaint hat. 

The French air so 
pleasing to American 
women is to be seen in 
the charming French 
blouse of white voile at 
the left on this page. 
The deep plaited collar 
and frill at the front are 
hand - hemstitched on 
the edge. A bow of 
black grosgrain ribbon, 
picot edged, is tied in a 
loose knot over the fine- 
ly tucked front. The 
deep plaited cuffs are 
hand-hemstitched like 
the collar. 

The blouse illustrat- 















To start with white Geor- 
gette crépe is for a blouse 
to make a good beginning; 
to be embroidered with 
eyelets in unusual patterns 
is to be doubly popular; $5 





This frock of blue taffeta has 
the tunic which has recently 
returned. The embroidery 
is gold; $17.50. The faille 
hat in various colors, $16.50 
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ed on the right on-this page is excellent for out- 
doors in summer and looks well under a tailored 
suit. It is made of white crépe de Chine with a 
deep vest of stitched tucks at the front. The 
simple rolled-over collar and turned-back cuffs 
are of the silk; a knot of faille ribbon finishes 


the neck. 


The Georgette crépe blouse so essential in 
every woman’s wardrobe, is shown at the top 
of this page in one of the newest spring models, 





Again and again, this season, 
the note of simplicity is struck, 
with resulting harmony. This 
plain blouse of white crépe de 
Chine is severely and becom- 


ingly tucked in front; $5 


in white. The rolling 
collar is hand - embroi; 
dered in eyelets of silk 
thread; and _ hemstitch- 
ing, in two narrow bands 
around the back, ends 
near the soft Georgette 
crépe tie at the front. 
There is nothing start- 
ling or new about jersey 
cloth, but it is a fact that 
jersey is still appearing 
as one of the most modish 
materials. It is shown at 
the right on this page, in 
a smart sweater coat of 
tan. Its fulness comes 
from the inverted seams 
over the shoulders; a 
sash belt holds the ful- 
ness at the waist-line. 
The hat worn with this 
has a small rolling brim 
of liséré straw and pea- 
nut. The crown is band- 
ed with faille ribbon. 
Simplicity in pleasing 
guise appears in the 
frock illustrated at the 
left on this page. This 
frock combines taffeta 
and Georgette crépe. The 
yoke, belt, and cuffs are 
of taffeta and are 


trimmed with self covered buttons. The Georgette 
crépe is laid in loosely pressed plaits on the bodice 


and the upper part of 
the skirt; the bottom of 
the skirt is finished with 
three ruffles of taffeta. 
The dress is made over 
a foundation of pink 
satin that adds charm 
to the soft folds of Geor- 
gette crépe. The under- 
skirt at the bot- 
tom is of taf- 
feta. Thecollar 
is of Georgette 
crépe. This 
model may be 
had in navy 
blue, gray, and 
beige. The 
mention of 
sweater coats brings 
one’s attention to the 
matter of sweaters in 
general. Sweaters are 
by no means to be laid 
aside this season; they 
will perhaps be more 


popular than they were. 


last season, if that were 
possible. The silk 
sweater appears to be 
holding its own against 
the close rivalry of the 
sweater of Shetland 
wool; flesh color is the 
most in favor. 









The jersey that we love so 
well makes appearance as a 
tan sweater coat with invert- 
ed plaits; $29.50. Hat in 
black, purple, or brown; $5.9! 


VANITY FAIR 
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Elastic forms the hips and back of this 



















corset, and heavy cotton broché the front. Y 
The front is stayed with three bones. In ry, 
flesh or white; $7 and $7.25. Petticoat of ) 

flesh-colored satin; $5.95 4 


tiny belts of the crépe. 








(Above) One slips this bed 
jacket on over the head and 
then lets the long ends, weight- 
ed down by silver tassels, trail 
gracefully over the bed. The 
jacket is vivid rose colored 
satin, silver banded at the neck, 
and lined with gray chiffon; $16 






This boudoir ‘rabe is just a wee bif se- 

vere,—not too severe, though, because it is 

made of flesh-colored crépe de Chine, with 

collar and cuffs in bright blue. In fact 

the pastel-tinted flowers, which are made 

of French knots, on the collar and cuffs, 
are not severe at all; $26.50 


(Right) This taffeta petticoat obligingly presents itself in 
either plain colors such as blue, green, purple, and rose, or 
various combinations of changeable colors; $5.95 














thing by one’s waist-line by placing it nat- 

urally. Like many new spring corsets, it 

has a low top and a long close-fitting skirt. 
In white and flesh-color; 


The cape-like coat is of French blue chiffon, banded with 
glass beads, over a foundation of flesh-colored Georgette 
crépe, the skirt of which is wide tucked, and belted with 
The collar is a band of blue 
chiffon trimmed with balls; $65 

















One of the things that would tempt us to 
lead an indoor life is a negligée of flesh- 
colored Georgette crépe. 
was favored of the designers, for it has a 
sash-girdle of blue satin, a wide collar of 
cream lace, and a wreath of French flowers 


It seems that this 











Thus Spring Affects Our Negligées 
Many a Perfect Spring Day Begins and Ends With Such Matters as These 
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SPRING AND THE SUPER-TAILORED EFFECT A COMPROMISE 


Some of Our Day-time Costumes Unbend a Little from Their Winter Dignity 


frocks, melon frocks and modified che- 

mise frocks, there are, strange though it 
may seem, certain general characteristics com- 
mon to all. One of the most noticeable of 
these characteristics is a general softness of 
finish which is present in the most tailored of 
frocks. We no longer see, even in suits or top- 
coats, the stiffly tailored effect of former sea- 
sons. Simple and strictly tailored though suits 
may be, there is a conformity to the natural 
lines of the figure. 

The waist-line in frocks and suits is very 
apt to be normal. In the straight type of frock 
and the modification of the chemise frock, the 
belt appears only at intervals An most cases, 
disappearing at the back, the front, or the 
sides. It is most often either a narrow flat 
affair or a soft, moderately wide, crushed belt. 
In the tonneau frocks and the draped frocks 
that simulate the tonneau, the soft belt general- 
ly prevails. An example of the narrow belt is 
seen in the frock second from the right below. 
The shoulders of frocks or suits are, with 
few exceptions, close-fitting, the sleeves, too, 
frequently fit the arm closely, except in the 
more fragile type of gown, where they are flow- 
ing and fragmentary. What skirt drapery there 
is appears in the tonneau models or in the 
draped models. The fulness most often comes 
a little above the knee. The accompanying 
sketches clearly indicate, also, the increased 


A ik the season’s straight frocks, draped 
































length of the skirt, a mode more becoming to 
many women than the extremely short skirt. 
The dress in the middle of the page is one of 
the spring interpretations of the melon skirt. It 
is made of yo-san, a silk material that has taken 
its place with other favorites for simple frocks 
of this character. It is rose, striped in white. 
About the hips, these stripes are used horizon- 
tally to accentuate the tonneau, the fulness of 
which is softly draped in again at the feet. The 
bodice is typically French, with its small, tight 
sleeves, ending in white tulle undersleeves to 
match the chemisette, and its oddly pretty col- 
lar run with a black ribbon. It may be had in 
any number of other color-combinations; one 
of the most interesting features of yo-san is the 
unusual variety of colors in which it comes. 
Soft high-lustre satins may be said to domi- 
nate the mode; they are used in day dresses, 
suits, wraps, and evening clothes. A becom- 
ing sheen and beautiful draping qualities make 
these satins popular. The frock second from 
the left, below, is a modish satin street frock. 
This kind of frock; much in favor among 
women of distinction, depends upon its cut and 
fit to insure its success. The material ‘of the 
frock is a midnight blue crépe meteor; there is 
simple embroidery at the neck and bottom of 
the skirt, in self color augmented by touches of 
burnt orange. Burnt orange is used to pipe the 
neck-line and front closing of the bodice and 
to edge the sash ends. Frogs of burnt orange 











Knife-plaits are showing what they can 
do to make spring interesting. This 
frock of purple crépe meteor has a well- 
cut bodice and tight sleeves; from 
Bergdorf and Goodman 


This dress is obviously simple; its 
beauty of cut, less obvious, is more im- 
portant. Midnight blue crépe meteor is 
embroidered in self color and burnt 
orange; from Gidding 


There comes a warm day 
and a Marianne Buzenet 
short-sleeved frock of 
rose and white striped 
yo-san, and away go our 
vows of preparedness 
against sunburn 


If there is a more kindly way than this 

to treat dark blue satin, it is not yet re- 

vealed. The bodice is of amber chif- 

fon. Black burnt ostrich trims the hat 
of dark blue straw 








Combined serge and crépe meteor, in 

midnight blue, are the materials used. 

The serge skirt has embroidered panels; 

this frock and hat and that at left from 
Maison Maurice 














There are so many possible—nay, im- 
pelling choices, this season. This knife- 


serge is lined with white pussy willow 

silk, blue-dotted. The close hat of 

green grosgrain ribbon is embroidered 
in colors 


appear on the front of the bodice. The skirt is 
held in a little at the bottom, so slightly as to 
be just noticeable when the wearer takes a step. 

Very unusual in its skirt drapery is the purple 
crépe meteor frock at the lower left on page 91; 
this frock comes also in other colors. Pansy 
purple is very smart; it is here worn with a col- 
lar and chemisette of embroidered unbleached 
batiste. The skirt is chiefly noticeable for an 
excellent use of fine knife plaits which, appear- 
ing as plaits in the front and back, soften to 
drapery at either side. The bodice of distinc- 
tive design has seams accentuated by fine cord- 
ing of the material. 

An effective street frock, at the lower right on 
page 91, is of heavy crépe meteor, in’ midnight 
blue, and serge of the same shade—a combina- 
tion of materials that is sanctioned by Paris. 
There is an overblouse of crépe meteor which 
has an odd collar, purple-embroidered in the 
back. Long wrinkled sleeves end in bell shaped 
cuffs, held by a band of the same embroidery 
that appears on the collar. The embroidery 
again appears at the bottom of the side panels 
of the serge skirt. These panels are of blue 
crépe meteor. A royal purple knitted silk sash 
laces through the overblouse, appearing only at 
back and front; the sides of the blouse hang 
loose. Worn with it is a smart blue liséré sailor, 
with a crown of deep pink roses. 

A frock that illustrates the effectiveness of 
draped satin is the one second from the right, 
below, on page 91. The color is dark blue— 
when was there ever a spring without blue in 
abundance? With it is combined amber chif- 
fon to form a cuirass bodice; this is embroi- 
dered in soft tones, among which a pale green, 


If we give up being stiffly tailored for 
the moment, it is to relax in a Robert 
plaited Deeuillet suit of navy blue coat of green-gray cheviot mixture, 
lined with delft blue crépe de Chine. 
The crown of the black satin Talbot 
hat is embroidered with white and 











la cloth. This Ci 


silver silk 


dark blue, and terra cotta predominate. A 
touch of dull yellow chenille is introducted to 
finish the edges. Yellow buttons decorated in 
these tones hold the drapery in place. The 
dark blue hat has a brim broadened by a flange 
of burnt ostrich feathers that give the effect oi 
a flange of aigrettes. 

Two suits which are novel but not extreme 
are shown above. The one at the extreme left 
is of navy blue serge stitched in red. It has a 
coat youthful in design and a skirt with a deep 
plait front and back and narrow knife plaits at 
the sides. The coat is lined with white pussy 
willow silk dotted with blue; the outer coHar is 
of white batiste hemstitched in red. The bone 
buttons are black, and red silk is used to fasten 
them on. With this suit is worn a small round 
hat of green grosgrain ribbon embroidered with 
white, black, and yellow silk. It comes with a 
chin strap, which one can wear or not wear, 
as one pleases. This smart little hat demands, 
beyond the average of hats, to be worn with 
an air. 

The suit second from the right is beige, a 
shade much favored by this designer, and is 
made of a new material called croissé, not un- 
like the familiar burella cloth, but a little 
softer. The novelty in both coat and skirt is 
the use of fitted folds of the material, which 
extend diagonally in an odd fashion from the 
bust to a lowered waist-line on the coat, and 
from waist-line to hips on the skirt. The skirt 
is quite full and gathered in at the waist-line. 
The buttons are of self color. The collar is of a 
hand-blocked linen, the ground of which is 
white with a pattern of vines and berries of a 
quite unknown variety, in brilliant green, red, 


“Croissé” is a new material like burel- In r 

héruit suit of beige 

croissé has brief rippling ruffles at the 

sides of the coat, and hand-blocked 

linen collar. The Mary and Annie hat 

of beige milan has beige pigeon mer- 
cury wings to trim it 


VANITY FAIR 





Pp to the i diate need for 
an intermediate coat, warm enough for 
spring and cool enough for summer, 
this tight-sleeved black satin coat oc- 
curred. It is lined with Chinese blue 
chiffon; the models on this page are 
from Gidding 





and yellow. The jaunty little beige hat is of 
milan straw; its pigeon wings of the same tone 
are put on in Mercury fashion. 

Illustrated with the top-coat second from the 
left, is another small hat. Its upturned brim is 
of black satin edged with black floss silk; the 
crown is entirely covered with heavy white floss 
silk with the silver threads radiating from 
a button of black floss at the top. In the 
centre front are three flat round buttons, the 
top one covered in white floss silk, the other 
two in black floss silk with silver threads radi- 
ating at intervals. The coat is a practical trav- 
eling and motor coat. It is made of a greenish 
gray cheviot mixture and is particularly well 
cut to give the plain tailored effect so desirable 
in a coat of this character. Its lining is of a 
delft blue crépe de Chine; the greenish yellow 
pearl buttons repeat this tone in their rims. 

A more formal coat for afternoon or restau- 
rant wear is shown at the upper right. This 
high lustre black satin coat has close shoul- 
ders, moderately tight sleeves, loose collar, 
either open or closed, and a skirt with just a 
suggestion of a tonneau effect. Narrow bands 
of Chinese blue chiffon are embroidered in 
black in conventional designs, and the same 
soft toned chiffon is used for a lining. This 
coat has been designed to meet the demand for 
an intermediate coat suitable for afternoon and 
evening uses. The tonneau, which has been 
worn more or less for a year or two and emerged 
again in the mid-season, appeared anew in the 
collections of some of the Paris houses. Al- 
though the tonneau can not be called a new 
fashion, it will doubtless hold a definite place in 
the mode for some time to come. 
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the soup of the epieure 


he best soup 1S bought, 


not made at home 








The woman who said that “the best soup comes out of a can” served Franco-American 
regularly in her home and had learned her lesson by actual experience. 

Women who realize the truth of this—and their number increases every day—no 
longer subject themselves to the needless annoyance of having the soup made at home. 
They purchase Franco-American Soups not only for their superior and exclusive quality, 
but also because of their convenience and downright economy (quality and satisfaction 
considered). 

Such a soup as the Franco-American Vegetable Thick—just to cite one example—is 
altogether beyond the home kitchen. Its many different ingredients are selected and com- 
bined with the care of the professional soup-maker who inherits three generations of his art. 
Pure, strong, appetizing beef juices are combined with the choicest of delicious tomatoes, 
carrots, onions, turnips, cabbage, leeks, celery, peas, barley, aromatic herbs and spices. 

The taste of it is a thing to be long remembered—and oft repeated! 


Twenty cents the can—Double size, thirty-five cents 


Merely heat before serving At the better stores 


Franco - 
American 
Soups 











 Vesetable, 


Tomato Mock Turtle Vegetable Thick 
pe Chicken Chicken Gumbo Ox Tail Thick 
pone 1 Clam Chowder Consommé Clear Vegetable 
PREPARED ACCO Chicken Consommé Pea Clear Ox Tail 
Beef Julienne Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Green Turtle Thick (45c) Clear Green Turtle (60c) 


Franco - American Broths 


for invalids and children (well or sick) are made of the finest meat stocks obtainable. 

They are clarified to a beautiful transparency, are pure, beneficial, safe (sterilized). 

They are all ready to serve. They are splendidly efficient in promoting digestion. 
Beef, Chicken, Mutton. 15 cents the can. At your grocer’s. 
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plaited, just a plait or two here and 

there, to remove the too-tight effect, and 

the coat is pocketed on each side and 

loosely belted with a narrow girdle of 

jersey. A loose low-girdled frock of yellow jersey at 
Chanel’s is worn with a straight manteau of yellow 
jersey and both frock and manteau are bound all 
about with brown silk braid. 

Foulard is again in fashion, and that delights us. 
No summer wardrobe should lack a frock or two of 
this gay printed stuff, which was never so pretty as it 
is this season. With the foulard frock we shall wear 
straight loose wraps or coats of serge, satin, or some 
other plain tissue lined, of course, with foulard. 

A parasol of foulard which matches the coat lining 
may accompany a beige tussur frock, and foulard hats 
will be worn with thin summer gowns, instead of the 
crépe hats of last season. A pleasing fashion, this, 
and one destined to last through the summer. 

A hat of beige suéde is adorned with a real “cow- 
boy” fringe of leather. The under side of the brim of 
a black satin hat is lined with rose satin, which is 





7 , Lace and rose ribbon sounds sim- 
: ple—but it’s all 
This might be termed a 

mate absurdity” 


“ 


\ Dull blue ribbon and pale rose mus- 
lin are doing very good team-work 
this spring, as this boudoir cap gives 


evidence 


Tangible Records of Paris 


(Continued from page 87) 





woman is definitely con- 

cream-col- 

ored lace, pink roses, and 

coral pendants, the result 
is very good 


Not only hats, 


ciled with color, and curiously 


ered with a painted fabric. 


The tonneau, which has been 
a year or two, emerged again 


trimmed with fringe, 

fringe sewed on, but a fringe made of the tissue itself 
frayed out, forming a smart ragged-looking edge. ; 
Frocks of tussur and silk jersey are painted, sten- 
enough this decoration 
does not in the least resemble paint but appears to be 
woven into the fabric. The color, after drying, re. 
mains surprisingly fresh. Stenciled tissues are also 
used for hats which consist of gauze shapes flatly coy. 


VANITY FAIR 


doubled at the edge and frayed out, form. 
ing a half-drooping feathery trimming. 
but frocks also are 
not a separate 


Hats of tricot match the collars and cuffs of tricot 
which are now placed on frocks of jersey; and the 
hat of tricot has made an assured place for itself in 
the affections of fair fashionable ladies. 

The tablier is featured in the spring collections, in 
aprons of lace, mousseline, tulle, or embroidered tissue, 
worn more or less for 
in the mid-season and 


has appeared anew in some collections. 


lovely 





\ 
' 
| J 
This cap proves that the combina- \ 
tion of silver lace, pink roses and 
rose ribbon is undoubtedly a pow- 
erful one for woman 


Rather like a little rose muslin 

war-bonnet shirred on a rose rib- 

bon and crystal pendants swinging 
gaily from it 

















G Service Satin for Sport 


and General ear 


(%anella 


 Sylvette 


She Cristocrat of Sport Silks 








“The Serge with the 
(Stockinet “Weave 





Georgette Satin 





“Trico-Sen (64 
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Tecla Pearls 


or Onientals 


YOU SHOULD WEAR ONE 
UR THE. OAS 





clusion of Tecla Pearls, 
or to commend the re- 
nowned creations of 
Tecla to the detriment 
of the Oriental originals, 
for they are so indistin- 
guishably alike in ap- 
pearance that to praise 
one at the expense of the 
other would be just as 
absurd asthe young lady 
who remarked that she 
had read Romeo but 
had not yet found time 
to read Juliet. 


Really, whether you 
wear Orientals or Tecla 
Pearls is only incidental 
to the main considera- 
tion that you should 
wear one or the other, 
for they are an ornament 
of indescribable beauty. 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces 
with diamond clasp 
$75 to $350 












I Fifth /toenue’ Mew York 


10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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that the scalp is an unerring barom- 

eter of the general health, in fact, 
one of the most noted skin specialists 
always examines the scalp before he diagnoses the 
condition of the rest of the body. It has remained, 
however, for a very clever woman to discover that in 
treating the scalp she can restore the contour of the 
face, by toning the muscles of the head and thus lift- 
ing the parts of the face that have a tendency to droop. 
At the same time, the treatment promotes circulation 
and causes the pores to throw off all acidity. 

This treatment makes use of hot oils which stimu- 
late the pores. After this, the condition of the hair 
and scalp is diagnosed, and the proper food or tissue 
builder is prescribed. Then comes the most delightful 
remedy of all,—a salve which is used to prevent the 
gray hair that so often results from under-nourish- 
ment. This salve costs $1 a jar, while the oil, which 
is applied hot to cleanse and nourish the roots and 
hair tubes and to promote the growth of new hair, 
may be had for $2 a bottle, and for special cases, $2.50 
a bottle. Each bottle contains enough oil for ten home 
treatments. 

Like the Italian beauties who so enthusiastically 
endorse olive oil as a beauty tonic, a specialist on hair 
and skin is using olive oil as a basis for most of her 


G iat the scalp i. few people know 





Combs like these of jet are the backbone of 


TOLD IN THE BOUDOIR 





One is apt to treat one’s hair a bit too strenu- 

ously with a broad brush; the narrow brush is 

better for all concerned. So is a coarse-toothed 
comb 


preparations. Anything that soothes or nourishes the 
system surely seems a logical remedy. For a dry scalp, 
there is an olive oil shampoo, which not only cleanses 
but nourishes. This shampoo, which is particularly 
good for light hair and for children’s hair, costs 50 
cents a bottle. After the shampoo, this same authority 
advocates a tonic which may be used for either light or 
dark hair with equally beneficial results. It is consid- 
ered free from injurious substances, and the proportion 
of alcohol is remarkably low. It is compounded espe- 
cially for the nourishment of tke roots, thus supplying 
the life that is so necessary to a healthy growth of 
hair, and it prevents the hair from falling and gives 
it a soft and fluffy appearance. Its price is $1. 

In cases where the deterioration of the hair and 
scalp is far advanced, and the scalp has become very 
dry, this same specialist makes a salve, a few applica- 
tions of which, it is said, will relieve and cure the con- 
dition, restoring the hair to health. It may be bought 
for 50 cents a jar. Pleasantly scented brilliantine 
completes her remedies. It is a vegetable preparation 
which keeps the hair soft and glossy and gives it 
lustre, without making it oily either in appearance or 
texture. Its price is 50 cents a bottle. 

Another specialist has compounded a shampoo pow- 


VANITY FAIR 


with the resulting soft creamy lather, 
which, after being well rubbed in, should 

rinsed with warm water. The process 
should occur at least six times, after 
which the head should be rinsed with cold water, If 
the directions are carefully followed, the scalp will be 
thoroughly clean, flexible, and free from oil. The 
price of this antiseptic shampoo is 35 cents a box, and 
each box contains enough powder for twelve sham- 
poos. After a shampoo with this, one should use q 
special hair tonic which is made after either of two 
formulas, one for oily hair and one for dry hair. By 
means of persistent though gentle massage with this 
tonic, the circulation is improved, the glands are in- 
vigorated, and the growth of new hair results. This 
tonic may be bought for $1.50 a bottle. The shampoo 
powder and tonic are illustrated on page 98. 

Brilliantine is an essential of many women’s coif- 
fures, and the solidified brilliantine, which is photo- 
graphed at the right, on page 98, is a most useful 
article when one is traveling. It may be had in a glass 
box with a gilt cover. This convenient addition to the 
traveling bag costs $1.50. 

The narrow brush is the one most favored by ex- 
perts on the hair, because the layman—the laywoman, 
rather,—is apt to use a broad brush too vigorously, 
thus bruising the roots of the (Continued on page 98) 





It’s surprising how tactfully curls like these 














smart coiffures. They have a pleasant habit of der which is to be dissolved in water according to the fill in awkward pauses in the coiffure. They 
fitting in just the right places directions on the box. The head should be covered may be made of one’s own hair 
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J English usage. 


shoes for tennis. 


ported materials. 
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Sporr APPAREL FOR 
SY CE er CS “Saas pees 
YocuncEerR Counrry 

3 Soe 
Cures ) Gprerers 


Made to meet the preferences of young men who 
are active in their participation in country club sports, 
)) motoring and riding — closely adhering to the best 


Spring golf suits of imported English sport fabrics, 
golf jackets, hats, caps, hosiery and shoes. 


Trousers of imported cricket flannels—shirts and 


All articles of sport apparel ready for service or 
made to measure—in either case, of exclusive, im- 


DE PINNA 


FIFTH AVENUE at Fiftieth Street, NEW YORK 
Special Department for Young Men 
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Racine 


$1150 


Mitchell Junior—A 40-h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 





SIXES 


F. o. b. 


Racine 


$1460 


7-Passenger —48-Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


Eight Exclusive Styles 
With Many Extras—Built by Mitchell Experts 


Mitchell bodies are designed and 
built in our own great body plant. 


We have our own designers, our 
own artists and experts. So every 
Mitchell model has its own distinctive 
body. You will not find our styles 
elsewhere. 


Our designers examine hundreds of 
bodies which come from other shops. 
They know every new line and touch. 
And they know the features women 
most approve. 


Not one new feature which has 
proved attractive is lacking in Mit- 
chell bodies. We combine them all. 
But nowhere else do they appear ex- 
actly as in Mitchells. 


In addition, each Mitchell body has 
many features found in no other car. 
These are the Mitchell extras. 


24% Added Luxury 


This new body plant will save us 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
We save the profits which others pay 
to outside body makers. And we save 
by applying John W. Bate’s efficiency 
methods to bodies as well as chassis. 





Out of these savings we have this 
year added 24 per cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and trimming. 


One new thing is a heat-fixed finish. 
Our many coats are baked on. This 
means a deep, rich finish which should 
keep new for years. 


We use a rare-grade leather in our 
open cars. We use deep, costly springs. 
Our rear seats are wider, Every curve 
is perfect. And every detail shows the 
artist’s touch. 


Extra Attractions 


We use Bate cantilever springs— 
springs which have never broken. 





TWO SIZES 


- —a roomy, 7-passenger 
Mitchell yr with 127 - inch 


wheelbase and a_ highly-developed 
48-horsepower motor. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 
Mitchell Junior—* S-passen- 
ger 


ix on 
similar lines with 120-inch wheel- 
base and a 40-horsepower motor— 
14-inch smaller bore. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 
Also six styles of enclosed and 


convertible bodies. Also 
new Club Roadster. 











The most comfortable springs in the 
world. 


We put a light in the tonneau, a 
locked compartment in front. We 
have handles to help you enter. Mit-- 
chells have 31 such features most of 
which all other cars omit. 


These extras are paid for by fac- 
tory savings, due to John W. Bate. 
His factory methods, employed no- 
where else, have cut our factory cost 
in two. They save us this year about 
$4,000,000, which goes into Mitchell 
extras, 


All-Season ‘Types 


The Mitchel! convertible bodies are 
particularly unique. One is a Sedan 
in which the glass sides completely 
disappear. One is a Cabriolet. More 
and more people are coming to these 
types. In summer they mean clean 
driving. In winter a warm, closed car. 


Another popular model is our new 
Club Roadster, which seats five. 


See our new designs at your Mit- 
chell showroom. No like designs are 
found elsewhere. And each is inter- 
esting in a hundred ways. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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hair. The brush illustrated on page 96 
is very narrow and has bristles of the 
desired stiffness, It may be bought for 
$1.50. The white bone comb in the same 
photograph is coarse of tooth, so as not to break the 
hair. This comb, which costs 75 cents, should be used 
for combing out the hair and removing snarls. A comb 
with finer teeth may be used for smoothing the hair 
and arranging it. The short deep comb, like that 
illustrated on this page, has found its way over here 
from Europe. It is particularly good for fine hair, 
especially the hair of children, and its cost is $1. 
Either very large combs or very small fine ones are 
now smart as hair ornaments. Those of rhinestones 
set in silver are particularly smart, but the workman- 
ship must be above reproach. The comb shown in 
the photograph at the right on this page may be had 
for $15. Combs like this are being used by one of the 
smart coiffeurs in town who is an artist in adapting 
the prevailing fashions in hair-dressing to the need of 
the individual. It is a good plan to go periodically to 
such an expert, as he may evolve a coiffure that not 
only enhances one’s charms, but—this is one of his 





One of the pleasantest ways to see ourselves 
as others see us is in a mirror of French gilt, 
backed with silk and frilled with lace 


Told in the Boudoir 


(Continucd srom page 9O) 





To be truly smart, combs must be either very 
large or very small. Of these rhinestone-set 
affairs, the twins hold curls in place, while the 
longer one is posed over a tranquil brow 


little secrets—hides the ravages made by time. He 
never hesitates to put a soft becoming coil here or a 
bunch of curls there, to round out the shape of the 
head in the most becoming manner. This hair-dresscr 
has the curls or coil made of one’s own hair. A bunch 
of curls, like that shown on page 96, costs $5, while the 
coil is $20. To hold the curls in place, small rhine- 
stone-set combs like those on this page are used. They 
cost $10 for a pair of tiny ones, and $8 for the longer 
one, which is worn over the brow. The large comb 


illustrated on page 96 is set with the finest of jet 
beads; $18. 


The smaller jet pin is $6. 
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Apropos of curls, there are always the 

kid-covered curlers, but there is also a 

new curler of metal, which may be kept 

on for several hours and will not cut the 
hair, as it is cylindrical in form. These curlers may 
be bought for $1 a set of twelve. Then there are 
the sets of six curved combs to produce a water-wave. 
which, by the by, should be moistened with tonic, 
instead of water. These combs may be bought for 
$1.50. There is also a new electric waver which js 
used to keep the hair in curl for a long period, and 
which is said not to injure the hair. The waving by 
this method may be easily accomplished in dne’s own 
home. The outfit comes in a complete case for $10, 
and, provided one has electricity in one’s dressing- 
room, it may be installed without extra cost. 

One must, of course, survey one’s latest coiffure, 
and one of the most delightful things in which to sur- 
vey it is the utterly feminine French gilt mirror with 
its silk and embroidered back charmingly finished with 
a dainty ruffle of lace. It may be ordered in silk and 
embroidery to harmonize with the boudoir. This mir- 
ror, which is illustrated on this page, costs $7.50. 





A shampoo powder, a hair tonic, a comb, and 
a box of solidified brilliantine do much for 
womankind—so does a rhinestone set comb 
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Importers—Creators 


“Paris Importations 
Exclusive Original Creations 
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MARK 


lace. 


satin 
picture. 
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La Tausca Laboratories 


PEARLS 
KEYVA PERLES 


Natural, beautifully 
graduated or 
size, sixteen inch neck- 
Pearl Rosee tint. 
Solid white gold clasp set 
with genuine diamond. 
Encased in grey velvet 
lined cabinet like 


paTAUsc 


uniform 


| COMPLETE AT YOUR $ 1 0 


If not at your jewelers, order and remit direct, giving his name. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Other La Tausca qualities up to $150 per necklace. 


THE LOW-TAUSSIG-KARPELES CO. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PARIS, FRANCE Sold Thruout the World 


| KEYVA PERLES DELIVERED TO YOU ONLY AS ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 
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' ¢(ndurance 


is simply sustained power. The ability to sustain power does not 
depend upon mere size or weight. It springs from an even distribu- 
tion of weight—a perfect co-ordination of parts. 


Scripps Looth 


endurance is the product of concentrated strength, plus lightness, 
plus co-ordination, plus control. It is the highly specialized, syn- 
chronized strength of Science. Excess weight in a motor car is an 
effort to secure ease by weighting the car down on the road. Scripps- 
Booth attains ease by a perfect and scientific balance. Scripps-Booth 
lightness is actually converted into luxury. Every ounce of Scripps- 
Booth energy counts every minute it is on the road. It is not wasted 
in overcoming the inertia of dead weight. Scripps-Booth is like a 
perfectly muscled athlete—its lightness conserves energy. It always 
has energy to spare. 


Scripps-Looth (orpo ration 


Detroit, Mic 1. 


Four-Cylinder Roadster 
Four-Cylinder Coupe 
Eight-Cylinder Four-Passenger..... 
Eight-Cylinder Town Car 
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Four-Cylinder Roadster 
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The Black and White of the Season’s Hats 





A combination of black 
liséré and a band of gray 
Georgette crépe give digni- 
ty and charm. Gray wings 
spread above; $22.50. The 
black veil is silver embroi- 
dered, but is plain over the 
face; $1.50 a yard; $2.50 a 
veil length 


(Right) They do say that 
when the world is young, 
every goose is a swan; but 
this spring it’s just a bit 
of burnt goose. This burnt 
goose is black, as is the li- 
séré straw and the satin 
flange that form the hat it- 
self; $22.50 


And every now and then, 
in spring, we say “my sail- 
or hat’”—the mere thought 
is springlike. The black 
milan is faced above with 
white Georgette crépe. A 
black wing turned itself 
upside down in its wish to 
please; $22.50 


————., 





Together with the tailored 
suit on our spring invita- 
tion list, is a small hat of 
black straw braid with 
white wings; or it may be 
cerise with cerise wings; 
$22.50. The veil is black 
with black and white de- 
sign; $1.50 


At the not impossible mo- 
ment when trim and tai- 
lored demands a wide hat, 
appears this black liséré 
straw faced with black 
Georgette, edged with sat- 
in cords and trimmed with 
soft black feathers, as a 
3 complete answer; $25 
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AN excellent example of Thayer 
McNeil originality in design is this 
Brogue Oxford for women. Made on an 
English last, it gives unusual smartness 
by mere severeness. The shoe for golf or 
outdoor wear. In tan Russia calf or white 
buckskin. Hand sewn. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 


We will send on request our catalog 
“Spring and Summer Footwear.” 


Thayer McNeil Company 


39 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 
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Fownes gloves 
e ? 
in a dealer's 


glove department indi- 
cate high quality in his 
other departments. 
Make the test yourself... 
You'll find the Fownes 
sign a sure sign of good 
merchandise,wherever 








FowN ES 


that’s all you need to 
know about a GLOVE. 
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GOWNS 
SUITS 


COATS 


MILLINERY 





LINGERIE 


FIFTH AVENUE 4t 46°" STREET | 
New YORK i 
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This well-tailored sports suit of green 

thorn-proof mixture has bone buttons to 

match, and the belt, which is cut in one 

very soft and flexible with the front panel, 

extends across the back; $45. The hat is 

black or brown milan straw banded with 
grosgrain; $10.50 
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Habits Worth Cultivating 





This shirt is mannish and admirably de- 

signed for riding wear, what with its fine- 

tucked bosom and detachable soft collar. 

It may be had in white China silk or heavy 
tub silk; $7.50 


(Left) Puttees that strap and buckle at 

the top may be had in tan calfskin or tan 

pigskin; $9.50. Two silver nails and a 

silver band ornament the horn handle of a 
riding crop; $4.50 






——__—___, 





If one buys this riding-habit in worsted in 

a shepherd’s plaid, in African brown or 

green melton cloth, or in natural rajah silk; 

$49.50. In white linen; $21.50. Boots of tan 

leather or black Russia calf; $18. Hat of 

natural colored straw is banded with black 
grosgrain; $5 
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Keep Moths Out 


Don’t let these destructive little pests 
ruin your garments and draperies this 











White Tar Moth 


year. 


Tar bags and Mothproof Paper. 


Bags 


! 
t 


STTALTUUTIIETNCELITILINTUILLLMI ELITIST ne 


The dressing table adorned with articles de toilette 
of Ivory Py-ra-lin charms the soul attuned to beauty and 
inspires mistress and maid to artistic achievement. 

hat mellow richness of tone is here—what exquis- 
ite graining of finest ivory—converted by skillful craft into 


beautiful things to delight milady’s most dainty fancy. 
And what a wealth of variety! better shops show a wondrous 
assortment. Our Ivory Py-ra-lin brochure illustrates exclusive pieces and 


designs not usually obtainable. 


LULU 
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The Arlington Company 
725 Broadway, New York 





are many times safer than the 
old mothball way of protecting 
garments from moths and dust. 
They are mothproof, dirtproof, 
and germproof, and eliminate 
folds and wrinkles entirely by 
holding the garments neatly 
and smoothly on metal hang- 
Made in six sizes. 























ers. 

Size Pine Tar 
24x6x24 | $ .50 Ea. 
30x6x. -60 “* 
24x6x37 es 
30x6: 3.0 “* 
30x6x60 Fee 
30x6x70 1 Bead 

a cance 








Lavender Garment Bags 


Dept. 20 





The White Tar Company 


Keep them out by using White 





White Tar Moth Paper 


in Cedar or Pine Tar affords 
an excellent lining for trunks 
and drawers and a durable, 
mothproof wrapper for rugs, 
draperies, etc. In rolls of 
twelve sheets 40 x 48—Pine 


Tar 90c. Cedar $1.00 per 
roll. 
Write for free booklet de- 


scribing and illustrating many 
other White Tar Moth Pre- 


ventatives. 


White Tar Goods are sold by 
dealers everywhere. If you can- 
not vy them in your city order 
direct from us. 





103 John Street, New York 
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percussive instancy of pick-up, this car caps the effort for combined obedience and power” ~~ 
7 p 











NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION : 





‘ 








HIGHWAY CARS 


There is a degree of motor car performance be- 
yond which improvement is at present unpur- 
chasable. That degree is enjoyed tothe peak 
by the owner of a National Highway Twelve. 
In fluidity of operation, in percussive instancy 
of pick-up, in sustained and imperious com- 
mand of every motoring situation, this car 
caps the effort of the industry for combined 
obedience and power. Its form and its appoint- 
ment are of an excellence to match its prowess. 
Its price falls fair between extravagance and 
unwise thrift. 











Its counterpart in style, in general structure, in well- 
powered elegance, is the National Highway Six. An 
able car—silent, pliant, proficient; perhaps a shade less 
active than the Twelve. Appreciably less in cost, a car 
notable in any company, and not to be approximated 
in quality or efficiency in its price field. 


Seventeenth Successful Year 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Hail, Vernal Equinox! 


(Continued from page 47) 


go even further and say that the way to seek out 
Spring is not to trail along with the poets and essay- 
ists into the woods and fields and stand about in the 
mud until a half-clothed bird comes out and peeps. 
If you really want to be in on the official advent of 
Spring, you may sit in a nice warm observatory and, 
entirely free from head-colds, proceed with the fol- 
lowing simple course: 

Take first the conception of a fictitious point which 
we shall call, for fun, the Mean Equinox. This Mean 
Equinox moves at a nearly uniform rate, slowly vary- 
ing from century to century. 

Now here comes the trick of the thing. The Mean 
Equinox is merely a decoy, and, once you have deter- 
mined it, you shift suddenly to the True Equinox 
which you can tell, according to Professor A. M. 
Clerke’s treatise on the subject, because it moves 
around the Mean Equinox in a period equal to that of 
the moon’s nodes. Now all you have to do is to find 
out what the moon’s nodes are (isn’t it funny that you 
can be as familiar with an object as you are with the 
moon and see it almost every night, and yet never 
know that it has even one node, not to mention 
nodes?) and then find out how fast they move. This 
done and you have discovered the Vernal Equinox, or 
Spring, and without spilling a dactyl. 


OW much simpler this is than the old, romantic 

way of determining when Spring had come! A 
poet has to depend on his intuition for information, 
and, on the subject of Spring’s arrival, intuition may 
be led astray by any number of things. You may be 
sitting over one of those radiators which are concealed 
under window-seats, for instance, and before you are 
aware of it feel what you take to be the first flush of 
Spring creeping over you. It would be obviously 
premature to go out and write a poem on Youth and 
Love and Young Onions on the strength of that. 

I once heard of a young man who in November dis- 
covered that he had an intellectual attachment for a 
certain young woman and felt that married life with 
her would be without doubt a success. But he could 
never work himself up into sufficient emotional enthu- 
siasm to present the proposition to her in phrases that 
he knew she had been accustomed to receive from other 
suitors. He knew that she wouldn’t respond to a 


proposal of marriage couched in terms of a real estate 
transaction. Yet such were the only ones that he felt 
himself capable of at the moment under the prevailing 
weather conditions. So, knowing something of biol- 
ogy, he packed his little bag and rented an alcove in 
a nearby green-house, where he basked in the intensi- 
fied sun-warmth and odor of young tube-roses, until 
with a cry, he smashed the glass which separated him 
from his heart’s desire and tore around the corner to 
her house, dashing in the back door and flinging him- 
self at her feet as she was whipping some cream, and 
there poured forth such a torrent of ardent sentiments 
that there was really nothing that the poor girl could 
do but marry him that afternoon. 


N fact, if you want to speak astronomically (some 

people do), you may define Spring even more defi- 
nitely. Since we are all here together, and good friends, 
let us take the center of the earth as origin, and, once 
we have done this, the most natural fundamental axis 
is, obviously, the earth’s rotation. The fundamental 
plane perpendicular to it is the plane of the equator. 
That goes without saying. 

Now, here we go! Coordinates referred to this 
system are termed equatorial, and I think that you 
will agree with me that nothing could be fairer than 
that. Very well, then. Since this is so, we may define 
Spring by the following geometric representation in 
which the angle ZOP, made by the radius vector with 
the fundamental plane, shows a spring-like tendency. 








SPRING 











This drawing we may truthfully entitle “Spring,” 
and while it hasn’t perhaps the color found in Botti- 
celli’s painting of the same name, yet it just as truth- 
fully represents Spring in these parts as do the un- 
stable sort of ladies in the more famous picture. 

I only wish that I had more space in which to tell 
what my heart is full of in connection with this sub- 
ject. I really have only just begun. 
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us in America know about practising it? It is a pitj. 
ful confession that President Lowell makes, when he 
writes that “The reason so large a part of general 
conversation in America relates to the weather, tg 
politics, and to sport, is not so much because thege 
things are intrinsically more interesting than in other 
countries, as because they are among the few subjects 
that everyone is familiar with.” 


HY not establish a “school of conversation” to 

revive this lost accomplishment; a school where 
talk should be revived as a fine art? There could be 
a professorship of Literary Banalities; a chair of 
Foreign Travel and Art Galleries, for Tea Table chat; 
a class in Steamer Chair Conversation and one in 
Beginning Conversations; a lectureship on How to 
Close a Social Call; a Seminar in Narratives for Men 
—topics for smokers; an advanced course in Oxymor- 
ons. and Paradoxes. 

Alas! spontaneity would be lacking in the graduates 
of the College of Conversation, and what is talk with. 
out spontaneity ? “Cultivated Englishmen talking 
together,” writes J. B. Yeats of Dublin and New 
York, “are like men sitting in the woods through a 
long summer’s night and listening during the intervals 
of silence to the noise made by the nearby stream, or 
of a wind among the branches, or to the singing of a 
nightingale. So always should mortals talk; clamor- 
ous and confident argument is the resource of the in- 
tellectual half-breed.” But we suspect that at least 
half of these “cultivated Englishmen” whom Mr, 
Yeats remembers from studio days (and nights) at 
Bedford Park were Irishmen—like himself and A. E,, 
and George Moore, and Yeats the younger. What 
talkers these Irishmen are! Small wonder that the 
best English comedies of the last two centuries have 
been written by Irish Sheridan and Wilde, by Irish 
Synge and Shaw! 


R. VAN WYCK BROOKS in one of his more 

youthful books describes American conversation 
as “morning paper conversation.” He is confident 
that the subject which occupies most columns in the 
newspapers occupies the mind of America that day. 
And yet writers have for so many decades been be- 
wailing the decay of con- (Continued on page 106) 
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VER true is the saying that 
grows old’’—but equally true that “‘to keep young you must keep 
For youth and beauty are but the outward signs of inward 


Wise women the world over turn to 
Sanatogen to protect and strengthen 
their nerves amid the stress and strain 
Lady Henry Somerset 
(quoted by permission) in writing to a 
“I have proved that Sana- 
ideal food-tonic and 
strongly urge you to adopt this simple 


You should heed this advice if you 
wish to be able to say with Mme. — 
“After 


Wise Women Who Stay Young 


“*A woman who always loves never 


taking Sanatogen steadily I find myself 
able to enjoy both work and play again 
—to do as much of both as | ever did.” 


For, remember, Sanatogen is a natu- 
ral, pure food-tonic which supplies the 
system with exactly the elements needed 
to fortify and rebuild. Medical men 
everywhere recommend Sanatogen and 
more than 21,000 have stated in 
writing their confidence in its beneficent 
effects. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 up 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21.000 PHYSICIANS 























FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


On request we will send a 25- 
gram Sample Package of Sana- 
togen, also Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s booklet, “The Art of 
Living,” touching on Sanatogen’s 
kindly help and giving other 
aids for better health. Address 
The Bauer Chemical Co., 29H 
Irving Place, New York. 
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And One Tooth Gone! 


Such a loss should never happen to any- 
. Trust to Pebeco and your dentist— 
and you can save your teeth for life.” 


Twen 





Forty— 
And False Teeth! 


Had he-only begun to fight off “‘Acid 
Mouth” and decay in early life, he’d 








not need false teeth now. 
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vation of his teeth. 


against “Acid-Mouth.” 











Y will some men and 
women fail to protect 
their teeth—fail to guard them 
against decay? It is beyond 
comprehension, 


Millions know that “Acid- 
Mouth” works like a thief in 
the night to rob.your teeth of 
goodness. Practically every- 
one is subject -to “Acid- 
Mouth” and needs a pre- 
ventive. 


“Acid-Mouth” is said to 
weaken and soften the hard 
exterior of your teeth. Unless 
checked, it opens the way to 
germs of decay. The first you 
know about the havoc it is 
doing is when you discover a 
cavity—or several. Or when 
a swift, sharp ache shoots the 


Tragedies Pebeco Helps You Avoid 


knowled ige to your brain. Use 
a scientific test in time. That’s 
the one certain way to tell. 


Millions now use Pebeco be- 
cause they know it counteracts 
“Acid-Mouth.” By using 
Pebeco these millions are do- 
ing something to preserve 
their teeth as well as keep them 
white and clean. 


We have prepared a scien- 
tific test that detects the pres- 
ence of “Acid-Mouth.” We’'ll 
send it to you free—accom- 
pee by a ten-day Sample 

ube of Pebeco. Just write 
for both—on a penny postal. 
We want to show you how to 
save your teeth. 


The use of Pebeco is mighty 
pleasant. Its after-effect is 





keen, refreshing, invigorating. 
If “pep” has a taste, it’s the 
taste of Pebeco. 

If your gums are sore and 
prone to bleed, apply Pebeco 
with your finger-tip, massag- 
ing the gums gently. When 
— gums are better, use 

ebeco on a tooth brush— 
brushing up and down. What- 
ever you do, turn to Pebeco 
in time. 

Send for Free Ten-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 

Test Papers enough for a family 
test to show how many have 
“Acid-Mouth,” and how Pebeco 
counteracts it. The FREE Sam- 


ple of Pebeco will show you how 
a real dentifrice tastes and acts. 
Pebeco is sold everywhere in 


extra-large size tubes. Write for 
FREE Sample today. 
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And Shrunken Gums! 


Successful in all things, except preser- 
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The Art of Conversation 


(Continued from page 104) 


versation that one wonders if perhaps the decay of 
our own is not more in the seeming than in the fact. 
3ad it is, but is it much worse? People write now- 
adays of the wonderful gift of a Coleridge. Coleridge 
would certainly bore me dreadfully if I had to listen 
to him today; no doubt he did bore many a contem- 
porary. Some critics of his talk resented his discon- 
nectedness; his German metaphysics (as brain-befog- 
ging as the drugs he ate) ; his incessant habit of mono- 
logue. Perversely, I feel sure I should have preferred 
to Coleridge’s conversation the chit-chat of Calverly’s 
inconsequent damsel, who 


Talked—of politics or peers— 

Of Southey’s prose or Wordsworth’s sonnets— 
Of danglers—or of dancing bears— 

Of battles or the last new bonnets. 


HE newspapers make for the staleness of modern 

conversation. They rub all the freshness of local- 
isms from everyday speech, and spread the rubber- 
stamps of the “rewrite desk” over everything. And 
theirs, too, the fault of reducing all the most holy 
emotions to the Least Common Denominator. Our 
Hearsts and Northcliffes are the worst enemies of that 
verbal crispness, which, like the crispness and flavor 
of a nut or apple, are, by John Synge’s view, the first 
essential of good dialogue. Lord Northcliffe’s book 
“At the War” is a perfect example of just what Least 
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Common Denomination writing amounts to. He is 
forever prattling of “our dear soldier boys”; he cannot 
mention France without labelling her “fair” and 
alluding to her “despoiler’; his correspondents are 
“able scribes.” Modern newspaper writing does 
a great deal to destroy sincerity upon the part of the 
writer and a sense of values on the reader's part. 
And above the desk of every newspaper editor in the 
land I should like to frame the words in which Thomas 
Hardy once praised Anatole France for having mas- 
tered “the emphasis of understatement.” 


The Day of the Dictator 


(Continued from page 43) 


that of Napoleon. But what many people fail to keep 
in mind is that, in the two phases of his career, he 
stood for diametrically opposite things. - At first he 
represented the French Republic, freed by the Revolu- 
tion, struggling for existence. At that time he stood 
for most of the things that the Allies stand for now. 
One of these was the right of France to have the form 
of government that she desired. Later on Napoleon, 
crazed by power, became a prototype of the present 
Kaiser. He wanted to establish world-wide dominion. 
He wanted to set up or pull down with no regard to 
opinion anywhere, and simply according to his own 
fancy. He believed in his star, though he did not cre- 
ate a god in his own image. His army, through fond- 
ness for him, showed a perfectly Prussian capacity for 
believing what it was told to believe. It was necessary 
to destroy Napoleon, who was a menace to America as 
well as to Europe. It took twenty years to do it. The 
extent of the catastrophe might have been supposed 
sufficient to convince all intelligent people, once and 
for all time, that the dream of universal dominion was 
nothing but a dream. But where Napoleon failed the 
Hohenzollerns, with characteristic vanity, thought that 
they could succeed. 


T may be that, before the war is won, it will be 

necessary, not only to place all the forces of the 
Allies in the field, under one supreme commander, in 
order to obtain absolute military co-operation, but 
also to make Lloyd George, or Briand, or somebody 
else civil dictator for all, in order to produce complete 
co-operation as far as the sinews of war are concerned, 
No law or constitution would be allowed to stand in 
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e 
the way, for the present e::perience of the nations con- 
cerned has shown them that, in a case of necessity, 
the simplest way to deal’ with a legal difficulty is sim. 
ply to get around it. 

But, anyhow, the greatest step in the right direction 
was taken when the affairs of England and France, 
by a political revolution over night, were taken out of 
the hands of two groups and placed in the hands of 
two men, Lloyd George and Briand. The British 
aristocracy has lost the power to interfere with the 
situation. When the war began the flower of it was 
in the army, the one profession which, outside of poli- 
tics, it condescended to adorn. Virtually a whole 
generation of the so-called upper circlés has been 
wiped out of existence. The enormous deniand for 
officers has necessitated wholesale promotions from the 
ranks. The old prejudice in the service against 
“rankers,” that is to say men who have struggled up to 
commission rank, has entirely disappeared. Even 
before the war it was going, as is shown by the case 
of Sir William Robertson, now Chief of the Imperial 
Staff, who began as a full private in a cavalry regi- 
ment. A Frenchman of social distinction and old 
family is not ashamed to serve under his own gardener, 
or one of his own tradesmen. The same spirit has 
come on England. The pull that was effective under 
General French and his like has given place before 
the requirements of efficiency. 

It may be that things will never be again as they 
were before the war in France, or in England. But 
the fact remains that the strength of democracy, once 
it can make itself felt, is far greater than it was sup- 
posed to be even in those countries. 
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NDIVIDUALITY in dress strikes a chord 
«/ in boy nature, as much as in man | 
nature, though your boy may not be 
He will be, when 
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T “Standard” \— 
Pembroke Builth Baths 


represent the approved, up-to-the- 
minute type. They are sanitary, 

| becoming, practically a part of ® 
| || -wallsand floor; convenient, being, | 

| | only 17% inches high; beautiful pb 
| || —with this enameled-all-over - 


Usin3, a “Pembroke” is just like bathin3, 
in a china dish. This bath, also other 
a fixtures for Bath, Kitchen and Laundry, 
described in our booklet — “Standard” 


Showrooms in all principal cities 


ig Plumbing, Fixtures forthe Home.” / (SS { 

1 Sent free on request. 

iS a 
Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 

al Dept. 74 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BR “Pembroke” Baths can be seen at “Standard” 
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‘ Every piece of metal, or wood, or leather, or fabric, that is built into the be 
— \ i Pierce-Arrow Car has its separate scientific test, according to the use to which 
i 


Sf 


Every mechanical principle embodying friction, torque, compression, tension, 
deflection, vibration, elasticity, crystallization, has behind it exhaustive calcula- 
tions to apply the principle involved or to eliminate the drawback. 


The building of a motor car such as the Pierce-Arrow is a problem in 
mechanics, as much as the construction of a suspension bridge, or a tunnel, or 
a lighthouse, or an office building. 





Every single part in a Pierce-Arrow Car has had the attention of some 
expert—first, as a unit, and second, in its relation to all other parts. 


Each assembled unit, such as engine, transmission and rear axle, is tested for 
power developed and quietness of operation before being placed in the chassis. 
The chassis is run on the road at least 100 miles before being passed upon by 
the final expert tester. 








THE PIERCE‘-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY » Burrato N Y 
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duke wince. I remember when I was very 

young thinking that al] English dukes 

shook hands that way with Americans, 

and that it was part of the formality for 

the duke to grit his teeth and nurse his hand after the 
ceremony. The author, Mr. E. L. Burke, has not for- 
gotten that the surest way to get the sympathy of an 
American audience is to have someone twit an Eng- 
lish nobleman about his not working for his living. 
Or maybe Dorothy Donnelly, who revised the play, 
put that in. Anyway, it’s there, and makes a big hit. 
I don’t think there is much more that I can say about 
“Johnny Get Your Gun.” 


NE sounds so inexpert when one has nothing but 

good to say for a play that it is difficult to write 
about Clare Kummer’s second hit out of twice at 
bat,—‘“A Successful Calamity,” in which William Gil- 
lette comes back to us again. Taken in conjunction 
with her first play, “Good Gracious, Annabelle!” this 
leaves room for only one conclusion, viz., that Miss 
Kummer has got it. Whatever it is in one’s mental 
arrangements that differentiates a playwright from a 
writer of plays, she has it. She knows how to make a 
line clever and, at the same time, natural, which is no 
small task when you consider how few clever lines are 
ever said naturally in real life. She knows how to 
take small talk and make it worth paying a peck of 
potatoes to hear. And, if she places her characters in 
a house with a butler, she makes them talk and act as 
people do talk and act who have butlers, so that they 
do not sound like a stock company who are doing a 
“high-life” play this afternoon and tonight “Salvation 
Nell.” 

Perhaps her casts have helped Miss Kummer in this 
last effect. It would not be good form for a young 
thing like me to remark that Mr. Gillette took his part 
well and didn’t forget his lines, but I may say that he 
is just the man for Miss Kummer’s hero and Miss 
Kummer’s lines, and that’s a good boost, even for 
William Gillette. And the rest of the cast were ob- 
viously the only people in the world to play their re- 
spective parts. Miss Estelle Winwood and Miss Ruth 
Findlay, as the young wife and young daughter of the 
millionaire who has pretended to be financially ruined 
in order to get an evening at home with his family, 
were, as the slang goes, “to the manor born.” Roland 
Young has been transferred from “Good Gracious, 
Annabelle!” without inipairing his ability to interpret 
Miss Kummer’s linés deliciously. Someone should 
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(Continued from page 53) 


speak to him, however, about standing up straighter, 
if only for his own good. Richard Barbee also fitted 
in well with the surroundings as the young son who 
created a panic in the Street by going to work; and, 
speaking of surroundings, Robert Edmond Jones has 
done a notable bit of scenic work, if one more in a 
list of successful designs by the same artist may be 
called notable. 


F I were going to complain at all about “‘A Success- 

ful Calamity” I would say that it made me cry. 
Now, I don’t cry as most people do, when a thing is 
sad. I cry when someone is very kind to someone 
else. Isn’t that silly? But as people in “A Successful 
Calamity” are constantly being very kind to each 
other in extremely touching ways, especially William 
Devereux as Conners, the butler, who turns over his 
modest savings to his master when he hears of the 
crash, I was in a fair way to a break-down right there 
in H4 Left. But I should much rather have laughed, 
because that is the way the play started. That is the 
trouble, you never can tell what emotion is going to be 
tapped next. The cumulative emotion is, however, 
delight. 


HERE is something amateurish about the new 

bill of the Washington Square Players, which is 
not strange, since they are amateurs. The first offer- 
ing on the bill, by Bosworth Crocker, entitled “The 
Last Straw,” is the best. It marches straight on, 
from beginning to end, tells its story of the tempera- 
mental janitor who is driven to suicide by the realiza- 
tion that nobody believes him when he says that he 
did not kill the cat, and, when the story is told, the 
curtain comes down. With due acknowledgment to 
the De Maupassant Estate, it would be a remarkable 
little piece. And, even without it, Masters Nick Long 
and Frank Longacre make it so by their singularly 
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unfettered acting as the two sons of the 

janitor. These are the first boy actors 

on record, to my knowledge, who do 

not feel that they are best representing 
their age and sex when they have their hands in their 
pockets, feet spread apart, and are delivering them- 
selves in a cocky manner of some sophisticated and 
studiously slangy observations with special reference 
to clear enunciation. The average stage boy wouldn't 
live an hour if exposed to the strong sunlight in com- 
pany with several of the domestic variety. The boys 
in the Washington Square Players would. 

“A Private Account,” the second in line, is a trans- 
lation from the French, and suffers as a translation 
must, especially a comedy. There are about nine 
hundred too many words scattered through it. But 
somehow a different standard of humor obtains when 
you are listening to a translation of a French comedy, 
and a great many things that strike you as very amus- 
ing as said there, would sound elementary and impos- 
sibly flat if said at home by your sister in an attempt 
to be funny. So long as they have it well understood 
that it is a translation from Georges Courteline, and 
let Spalding Hall design Miss Mower’s next dress 
when this one wears out, it ought to be a success. 


OW, far be it from me to say anything that would 

hurt Maurice Maeterlinck’s feelings, but I simply 
cannot hand hima thing on his “Death of Tintagiles,” 
to which the Players devote most of their serious effort. 
It is one of those dark-room plays, in which all speak 
their lines in a moan; so that one good, loud moaner 
could stand in the wings and save a lot of trouble for 
the rest of the cast, as you can’t see them anyway. A 
nightmare such as “The Death of Tintagiles” might 
be justified if there were much beauty in the lines, .but, 
to the naked ear, such is not distinguishable, and what 
beauty there may be does not receive particularly good 
treatment from one or two ineffectual voices in the 
cast. 

The moral of the thing is not patent. It is evident 
throughout the play that something is going to happen 
to someone (presumably little Tintagiles, as he is 
moaned about most often) and then, ultimately, it 
happens. And there you are, without a parsnip but- 
tered. If the idea of the play was to create an atmos- 
phere of gloom and nothing else, it may be hailed as an 
unqualified success. Anything more pretentious than 
that it does not do. Rollo Peter’s scenery looked well 
in the dark. 
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26. Ganesh Eyelash and Eyebrow Tonic 
Ointment 
Recommended to every woman who is particular about 
the appearance of her eyes and eyebrows; it nourishes 
the roots, stimulating the growth, giving added beauty 
to the eyes and the face; has a darkening effect, but does 
not stain the skin. Jar, $1.00. 
27. Ganesh Water Cosmetique 

Used solely to darken the lashes. With brush, 75c. 

28. Ganesh Frangipani Hair Tonic 


A notably successful preparation which stops the worst 
cases of falling hair. Made for dark and fair hair. 


29. Ganesh Barocarpine Hair Ointment 
For daily use to nourish the roots of the hair; keeps 
the hair healthy and prevents greyness. Jar, $2.00. 


30. Ganesh Pilocarpine Hair Ointment 
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PREPARATIONS 


The Ganesh Preparations 
which are described in this 
advertisement illustrate the 
variety of Mrs. Adair’s origi- 
nations. Besides those well- 
known and indispensable oils, 
creams and lotions for toning, 
nourishing and preserving the 
muscles, tissues and outer 
skin of the face, she provides 
many useful specialties such 
as those mentioned here. A 
complete list of the Ganesh 
offerings are described in Mrs. 
Adair’s Lecture Bsok, which 
will be mailed on request. 


Mail Orders Promptly Attended 
EXPERT 


administer the Ganesh (original) Strapping Muscle Treatment. 
acquired under long and careful training by Mrs. Adair herself, that makes this tapping 
aud strapping method of stimulating the facial tissues so beneficial and impossible of 
By strengthening and building up the muscles of the face, the Gatesh Strap- 
ping Muscle Treatment accomplishes the restoration of a youthful contour, erfaing lines, 

Single treatment, $2.50, administered only at Mrs. Adair’s Salon. 
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A “delightful toilet accessory; makes the hair bright and 
glossy and is especially beneficial to dry hair. Jar, $1.50. 


31. Ganesh Enameline 
A skin whitener of exceptional qualities, widely used to 
prepare the neck and arnis for evening; gives a beautiful 
sheen; soothing and veivemning as well as becoming. 
le, $i. 
32. Ganesh Poudre de Rouge 
Used for years by women of discrimination in all coun- 
tries. Verfectly natural and delicately perfumed. 
Box, $1.25, $1.00 
33. Ganesh Japanese Grease Rouge 
The best made, for those we » otal this form of rouge. 
34. Ganesh Eau Dentifrice 
Should be used immediately if the gums begin to recede. 
An antiseptic of the first order, keeping the gums healthy 
and in good color. Diluted with water it is healthy for 
spraying the nose and gargling the throat. Bottle $1.25. 
(To be continued) 
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SIXTY HORSE POWER 


CAN YOU GET MORE BY PAYING MORE ? 


IS THE QUESTION THESE CARS WILL ASK YOU 


Four luxurious body styles on the refined Model EE sixty 
horse-power chassis—King designed, King built, with quality 
proved and improved by service experience the world over 
TOURING With all the advantages of a 120 inch wheel-base, this 
car has the roominess of a Six of 126 to 128 inches, due 
to compactness of King V-type motor. Has many novel conveniences, and 
upholstery and finish are of the highest grade. The ideal large-family car. 
Color: dark, rich green. 
FO RSOME Designed for those who desire the 
. 4 ; sport type of car, with long, low, 
rakish lines but in perfect taste. Narrow and “racy,” this 
car seats four in comfort, has lengthy leg-room and is pro- 
vided with four doors. A locked compartment just behind 
the rear seat provides generous and convenient storage 
space. Color: deep maroon. 
RO. ADSTER A very popular model with doctors 
and business men. Has large stor- 
age space under rear deck accessible without interference 
from spare tires. Roomy, comfortable, and designed with 
exceptionally graceful lines. Color: French gray. 
SEDAN A year ’round car of the most luxurious 
type, upholstered in highest grade cloth 
and equipped with divided front seats. Sides com- 
pletely removable in a few minutes without leaving 
car, and as easily replaced. A special compartment behind 
rear seat is provided for storage of side sections. With 
sides in place this model becomes a perfect closed car, all 
sections fitting without possibility of rattle and with no 
appearance of being improvised. Three colors: beaver 
brown; deep maroon; suburban blue. 
ALL PRICES QUOTED MAY BE ADVANCED AT ANY TIME 
Write for descriptioe matter and name of nearest dealer 
Wire Wheels $100 extra—all models. Prices F. 0. B. Detroit 
KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT 
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Every Little Movie Has A Costume All Its Own 


Mrs. Castle and Her Trusty Wardrobe Take Part in the Sports of the Film 































4 
If you will be Mrs. Castle, people won’t > 
let you stop dancing even on the screen. 
The costume, one of those waist-not, want- 
not frocks, is simplicity itself—just a tulle 
skirt and a pair of shoulder straps, but 
those girlish things photograph so well 


No, gentle reader, you 
haven’t looked before you 
should. This is not a peep 
through a dressing-room 
keyhole; it’s the last word— 
almost the last gasp—in cor- 
rect costumes for motor- 
boating. Motor boating keeps 
you out in the open air,—so 
does its costume. That’s why 
the lady hides her blushes 





Aviation, like twitis, 
runs in families. 
While Lieutenant 
Vernon Castle is fly- 
ing for his country, 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
is flying for hers, 
And by the way, you 
might note that all 
our highest fliers are 
wearing painfully 
exact copies of the 
English service cap 
and aviation uniform 


Movie heroines really do 
walk sometimes. Usual- 
ly they are too busy mo- 
toring or aeroplaning or 
being abducted, but 
there are times when the 
heroine has to walk, if 
only to her doom. The 
approved walking cos- 
tume has that I-don’t- 
care - a - wrap - what-hap- 
pens-in-the-next-reel air 


No wonder the lady is running,—she is 
hurrying to get her bathing costume 
past the National Board of Censorship. 
No serial movie is complete without a 
bathing scene even if the leading lady is 

















THE LINES ON YOUR FACE 


are the result of nerves that are out of gear. 


When you were sixteen you had 


OF 














but you weren’t 
conscious of them 


If you realize them now, it’s 
because the combination of 
household responsibilities or 
social obligations has put them 
out of tune and they need to 
be brought back into harmony. 


If an afternoon of shopping 
or at the dressmaker’s plays 
you out, if your appetite is 
growing more and more fickle, 
if a session of “‘Auction’’ makes 
you irritable, if, no matter what 
your age, you don’t feel young,— it’s high time you looked after 
yourself. All this is unnatural, abnormal. Nature never 
intended you to be out of sorts. 


You were created to be well 
you were born to be vigorous and happy; 


so stop now and get back to natural conditions, get yourself 
“Well.” = It isn’t a dificult matter if you go about it right. 
The best way is described in a new booklet, just published, called, 


CHOCOLATES “FRENCH BONBONNERES | | “The Way to Get Well” 
aes ! ot on / Send for your copy wig +. waning for you, | want you 
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NEW YORK Address: GEO. F. ADAMS, MGR., FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 
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IND aman who has experienced the 

luxury of the Franklin Sedan for 
summer use. 

Ask him what he thinks of the Sedan 
idea for summer. 


He will tell you that he has made a 
discovery in motoring: that he will never 
use any other type of car: that all the ob- 
jections you can think of are not true or do 
not apply to the Franklin. 


He will tell you that the lightness and 
resilience of the Franklin make it practi- 
cal for any kind of driving, on any sort of 
road, any time, anywhere. 


That he gets all the free-blowing air 
there is—as much or as little as he wants. 


That he can regulate the amount of 
ventilation. That he can instantly adjust 
the windows for any sort of weather— 
shut out dust or rain; drive for fifty miles 


Touring Car 2280 Ibs. .$1950.00 
Runabout 2160 Ibs. . 1900.00 
Four-passenger Roadster 2280 Ibs.. 1950.00 


Sedan 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Cabriolet 


Brougham 
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on a hot summer afternoon and step out of 
the car clean and cool. 

Then he will tell you what it means 
to his wife and family. The comfort of 
wearing what they please en tour; the 
freedom from grimy, parched skins and 
enveloping veils; the joy of stepping onto 
a hotel veranda without looking like the 
rescued survivors of a wrecked Cook’s 
Tour. 

Then he will come back to the specific 
features of Franklin construction — its 
flexibility, the lightness of its unsprung 
weight. He will tell you of. easy riding 
over rough roads, its /ive/iness on the hills, 
its maximum speed from place to place, its 
economy in gasoline, its remarkable tire 
mileage. 

Features that apply as well to the 
Sedan as to the Open models—the fea- 
tures that make the Franklin so definitely 
an all-around efficient car. 


2485 Ibs. .$2750.00 
2610 Ibs. . 2850.00 
2575 Ibs. . 2800.00 


Z own Car 2610 Ibs. .$3100.00 
Limousine 2620lbs.. 3100.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 
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is true in the motor car field, we have 
learned now not merely to copy but to 
originate, and we are so thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamental necessities 
of sporting clothes and so nearly universally given to 
outdoor exercise that it would not be in the least sur- 
prising if the United States would soon become the 
model rather than the imitator for clothing of this 
kind. The danger point here, as in so many sartorial 
matters, ‘is the achievement of the bizarre in the effort 
for something new. Conservatism, which does not 
mean old fogey-ism, will not be a bad thing to empha- 
size. The thing to avoid as the plague is the article 
of sport clothing, be it what it may, designed by men 
whose knowledge of sport, to judge from their produc- 
tions, must be gathered solely from a chorus of “ten- 
nis men,” let us say, in an average Broadway musical 
comedy. Clothing designers of this type are unfortu- 
nately as fertile of ideas as they are ignorant and they 
put before an unoffending public a succession of arti- 
cles, named “sports” this or “sports” that, which a 
man who really practised the sport they were intended 
for could not 
possibly be in- 
duced to wear 
except perhaps 
to a costume ball. 


UT with 

these things 
obviously we 
have no concern 
here, save to be 
constantly on 
guard against 
them. To get 
back to sweaters. 
Two of the ser- 
viceable and 
good - looking 
types which are 
seasonable are 
pictured. One is 
of the sleeveless 
variety, drawn 
on over the head. 
It is very light, 
yet warm enough 
to be of real use 
and cut rather 





Italian silk Grenadine scarfs in 
red, blue and gold, and black 
and gold. Price $2.50 


(Continued from page 85) 





Scotch plaid ties, knitted in silk. Blue and green 

with black and white lines; black and white with 

red and yellow lines; and red and dark green with 
yellow and white lines. Price $5 


long in the skirt. The armholes and neck are rein- 
forced and the whole garment strongly made. It is 
just the thing for tennis or golf while there is still a 
bit of chill in the air. Of course, the sleeveless design 
leaves the arms entirely free and does not interfere 
with rolling up the sleeves of the shirt if desired. The 
other sweater is of the popular coat pattern, but is 
made of unusually soft and long fibre material. It 
will fold into very small compass and weighs next to 
nothing. It will be a very handy thing to have with 
you at the first tee, on the cts, at the traps, or in 
your kit over the week-end 


VANITY FAIR 


If you expect to begin your tennis seq. 


Shopping for the Well Dressed Man son early or live where the cement or 


asphalt court is a common type you wil] 

find tennis shoes with the new pressed. 
felt sole just what you want. This material has proyeg 
to have a long life under the strenuous test of fast 
tennis and it has exceptional non-slipping properties 
This grip on the ground is 
of vital importance as every- 
one knows who swings a 
racquet, for good footing is an 
essential of fast foot work, and 
in tennis at all above the medi- 
ocre fast foot work is neces- 
sary. Slipping is especially 
noticeable on the very hard 
surfaced courts. For those 
who play only on grass or clay 
courts the same light-weight 
shoes may be had with a fibre 
rubber suction sole if this is 
preferred. Before you pur- 
chase shoes with suction soles 
be sure that your club permits 
their use. Some have ruled 
them out. 


HERE are indications 

that the neckwear for 
Spring is to rival Tennyson's 
immortal burnished dove in 
showing a livelier iris than 
usual, The colors are very 
definite and in many cases 
strongly contrasting. This re- 
fers, of course, only to cravats 
for informal wear, for bright 
color is quite as much out of 
keeping with the theory of 
formal dress this season as ever 
before. For business or after- 
noon wear some _ interesting 
designs in a glossy, open- 
weave material known as Ital- 
ian silk Grenadine are attrac- 
tive, while some knitted silk 
ties for outdoor wear or very 








informal dress in town are > sane muf- 
shown in strong plaids, the for Gonnins ae 


lines (Continued on page 114) Price $10 
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BUSINESS AND LOUNGE 
SULT. IDEAS FOR. SPRING 
HAVE BEEN EXECUTED IN 
THE LIGHTEST MANNER 
CONSISTENT WITH TAILOR- 
ING OF FIRST QUALITY. 
THE FABRICS ARE FLAN- 
NELS OF MODEST PATTERN, 
AND A LIMITED NUMLER OF 
SELECT FOREIGN HOME- 
SPUNS AND TWEEDS. THE 


Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Clothing Ready Made or to Measure for Spring 
Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Medium-Weight Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats and Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags and Leather Goods 
Liveries for Menservants 
A Copy of our New Illustrated Catalogue 


Containing more than One Hundred Photographic Plates 
will be mailed to anyone mentioning 
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BOSTON SALES- OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boriston Street 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Betrevue Avenue 

















TRY-ON. 


READY-T0-PUT-ON 


Shirts of Silk, Flannel 
and the better grades of 
Madras, tailored for us 
by Higgins of London, 
are presented in re- 
stricted ranges. 


$25.00 to $60.00, 
BOOKLET SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


Neckwear of excellent 
silk, woven after our 
own designs and spec- 
tally tailored $1.00 to 


send NEW YORK 


STYLING DISPLAYS THE CUR- 
RENT ENGLISH INFLUENCE. 


TAILORED UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF FINCHLEY AT 
‘ASHION PARK. CUSTOM 
FINISH AND SERVICE WITH- 
OUT THE ANNOYANCE OF A 


IFINCHILEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
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COLLARS 


THE MUSCLES of the shoulder are bridged by the curved cut top and band of an ARROW 
Sorm-fit CoLiar. This permits the collar to sit up close and straight and it does away with gaping 
and sagging in front. The very comfortable fit and smart sit of the ARRow form-fit CoLLars 
are due to the curve cut in bands and tops. 2 for 30 cents 


CLuetT, Peasopy & Co., Inc., -ACakers, Troy, N. Y. 
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running across the scarfs. There is noth- 
ing especially new as yet in hats for 
Spring, but one excellent model in a soft 
hat has the novelty of an exceedingly 
narow silk band. This hat is of soft felt and is unusu- 
ally light in weight. It is to be had in several neutral 
shades: browns, greys and the like. 


N this day and generation of week-ends and of the 
tremendous deal of traveling on the ever unfortu- 
nate and under-nourished railroads, it is vitally neces- 





Two-story hand bag and case for folding type- 


writer combined. There is plenty of room for a 
light traveling wardrobe in the upper portion of 
the bag. Price of bag, $25; price of typewriter, $50 


sary to have a comfortable traveling bag in which to 
carry one’s raiment, whether it be for the week-end 
with dancing and golf in prospect or the two-day busi- 
ness trip which may include the newest show and a 
visit to the country club. The man who really is in- 
terested in dressing well is as particular about his 








Shopping for the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 112) 


luggage as about any other department of his ward- 
robe. After all, it is the outward and visible sign of 
an inward and, shall we say sartorial, grace. More- 
over, there is something peculiarly masculine about a 
stout leather bag. It is the sort of thirfg that the virile 
heros of fiction as well as the most successful and 
energetic men you know in real life affect. A collap- 
sible kit bag furnished with stout straps is accordingly 
shown in this issue. It comes in several sizes to meet 
the individual taste, but is a roomy affair even in its 
smallest form. As behooves such a businesslike article, 
it has very strong but easily operated catches at the 
ends and stout straps to give additional stability, This 
bag is made of the hide of young steers who have 
passed the calf age and become more thick-skinned if 
not more callous with maturity. Another interesting 
bag is a two-story or double-deck affair, the upper 
portion of which is commodious enough to hold the 
needed things for a short trip, while the lower part 
holds a folding typewriter of excellent quality, The 
ability to operate a typewriter is now so widespread 
even among those who ordinarily dictate all their cor- 
respondence, and it is so pleasant to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the vagaries of the hotel or train stenog- 
rapher for the jotting down of some important memo- 
randa or the dispatch of confidential letters and mes- 
sages that more and more men are finding it con- 
venient to have their own little machine with them 
almost wherever they go. This bag makes it possible 
to carry the typewriter without any more trouble than 
that involved in transporting some clothing and toilet 
articles, 


HE typewriter in this case is so light that it can 

be easily used on any ordinary table or even on the 
folding stands which are the adornment of the Pull- 
man car when you order a buffet luncheon, The 
weight added to your ordinary luggage by the addi- 
tion of the typewriter is so little that neither you your- 
self nor the ubiquitous railway porter can rightfully 
complain thereof. It would not be so very surprising 
if the art of handwriting should become a lost art 
altogether if the habit of dictation and typewriting. 
of which this modern adaptation of the typewriting 
machine itself is an example, grows much more wide- 
spread. Theoretically this might be a pity and it would 


VANITY FAIR 


rob the pictare of the struggling literary 
genius biting his pencil for inspiration of 
some of the glamor of romance, but prac- 
tically it must be agreed that it would 
add greatly to the preservation of eyesight and to the 
sweetening of editorial and other dispositions, 


— the convenient things for evening wear jp 
the Spring is a muffler of light weight and little 
bulk. One of this kind, fashioned of grey silk, is illu. 
trated in this issue. It will go under the collar of youy 





Collapsible kit bag made of selected young steer 
leather in three sizes, 22, 23, 25 in., priced respec- 
tively at $40, $45, $50. Umbrella with straight and 
stout leather-covered handle and leather loop, $10 


thin overcoat. One has only to wok about one nowa- 
days to realize that the age of mufflers for men has re- 
turned with a vengeance. Mufflers in the morning, muf- 
lers at night, all the way around the clock mufflers are 
in sight; this may be expected to appear soon in the 
amended editions of the Mother Goose jingles. 
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Spreading 
Plait 
of the 
“Pivot Sleeve” 
Golf Coat 





30 John Street 





Authorized dealers in principal 
cities —names forwarded on re- 
quest. Oblainablein New York 
City at address noted below. 
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Sporting Clothes Tailoring Specialists 


York 


New 
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“CheSport alluring 


Trapshooting—The Sport Al- 
luring—carries with it a thrill— 
an exhilaration—such as no other 
sport affords. It holds a subtle 
challenge to one’s gunskill. 





Winging the wily clay pigeon 
has become quite de rigueur in 
smart country places and has 
proven a welcome boon to both 
host and hostess in the entertain- 
ment of house parties. 


The “Sport Alluring” 
Booklet on request. 


E.I.du Pont deNemours&Co. 


Wilmington : : Delaware 


Mss Aanete Kellerman 
at the traps 
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forms of bodies. Their prevalence on the 
road will surprise you during the coming 
touring season if you will keep tab. 


N all bodies of this general classification, and in 

touring cars and roadsters as well, the matter of 
the ventilation of the driver’s compartment is an im- 
portant one. Windshield design has improved greatly 
in consequence, so that now not only the so-called “rain 
vision” but also a maximum of ventilation coupled 
with protection are secured. One of the newest of the 
special windshield designs of the year is the subject 
of an illustration in this number. The glass is suscep- 
tible of many variations in angle and can be so set as 
to give nearly exactly the degree of breeziness you may 
wish for. Coupled with it is a sensible type of dash 
ventilator to carry off engine heat and bring fresh air 
into the portion of the driver’s compartment below the 
range of the windshield. These ventilators will add 
materially to your comfort on a long trip in hot 





The extension roof on the White limousine here 
shown is well treated. The sloping windshield makes 
an extension considerably shorter than usual possible 


protection. 


(Continued from page 82) 





The more important tools are easy of 
access under this flap in the left-hand 


front door panel of this new Cole Sedan 





In the same White model as shown in the adjoining 
picture, a roller curtain can be used for emergency 
It buttons to the top of the windshield 
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Motor Cars for Miss Springtime — sete, THY ae, arabe ot we 


of the driver or his companion, 


AVING provided carefully for the preservation of 

an even temperature for the passengers, over a 
wide range of variations of the weather, many of the 
1917 cars have methods of assuring temperature com- 
fort to their motors as well. Several models mount 
simple thermostatic devices which control the amount 
of cooling the water circulation system and radiator 
are to provide so that motor will operate under com- 
paratively even heat conditions at all times and thus 
be able to deliver power with a maximum of efficiency, 
One of these devices is so arranged as to provide a 
minimum water temperature of 125 degrees Fahren- 
heit whenever the engine is running. The full cooling 
capacity of the radiator is not brought into play until 
the water temperature reaches 175 degrees. It is 
arranged to mect exceedingly (Continued on page 118) 





The special Packard windshield set in position to 
secure the maximum ventilation and the adjustable 
ventilators in the dash of the car are here illustrated 











? No woven fabric tire has 
quite the distinction, and 
certainly not anywhere 
near the record for mile- 
age or anti-skid service, 
that characterizes the 
United States ‘Nobby’ Tread 


Tire. 
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The Nobby Tread lire : 


The ‘Nobby’ has fully 
earned the descriptive pseu~ 
donym by which it is so , 
well-known to the most dis- 44: 
criminating and particular 
motorists in this country and 
abroad — “‘the aristocrat of 
the road.’’ 


“sz United States Tires «:. 
| Are Good Tires 
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Motor Mode 


is set by the 


Hudson Super-Six 


The motor-world looks each season to Hudson; for Hudson creates mode. Not a line or de- 
tail is plagiarized. We make it unnecessary to buy custom-made bodies for exclusiveness in 
design. This spring, on Fifth Avenue, on the parkways and boulevards, observe the closed cars 
that pass, for more and more are being used for all-year service. The finest are Hudsons. 


















In no car at any price is found such sumptuous luxury, 
restrained in the excellence of good taste. Limousine and 
Town Car upholstering is done in our new two-tone 
effect. You have a wide range of choice in hues and tints. 

The handles, the telephones, the dainty clock are all 
finished in French enamel. Every convenience is at your 
hand. At right, the woman’s vanity box, with places for 
card case, perfume, toilet whims. At left the man’s smok- 
ing service. Both fit flush in the sides. 

A step-flash illumines the opening of the doors. Inside 
the lights are diffused through a specially tinted glass. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger .. . . $1650 Town Car. . gc ocr ete: ae Town Car Landaulet. .. 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . . . 1950 imousine_ . . - « «© « « 
Touring Sedan . = « © « 2175 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) L Landaulet. . . . 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Our two convertible models have wide vogue. ‘They 
are the Touring Sedan, seven-passenger, enclosed, and 
the Cabriolet, or three-passenger type. ‘The convertible 
principle is identical in both—sound, simple, facile. 


The eight Hudson closed models comprise an absolu- 
tism of design. To persons sensitive of beauty, their 
serene, thoroughbred poise will appeal as kind to kind. 
They join luxury and serviceability in an exquisite unity. 

The Hudson Super-Six closed cars are for men wh 
prize endurance and superlative performance, and for 
women who seek true beauty. 
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severe conditions of exterior heat or 
heavy pulling without allowing the water 
to reach a higher temperature. Drivers 
are finding it increasingly good practise 
to know at about what temperature their motors are 
running, and for this reason the meter for recording 
water temperature is found on more and more radiator 
caps as part of the stock equipment. It is a fact that 
most automobile engines have a certain degree of heat 
at which they give the most satisfactory results, and 
this is as much a matter of individual study as it is to 
learn the eccentricities of one’s furnace. One reason 
that such high efficiency in the matter of gasoline con- 
sumption has been shown by the air-cooled engine is 
that it normally operates at a much higher temperature 
than the water-cooled type. 


HE subject of automobile speed laws, always a 

vexed one, is to have a good deal of consideration 
in various states this year, to judge from present indi- 
cations. It certainly is high time that a sensible and, 
above all, uniform law on this matter should be en- 
acted. With approximately one car in operation to 
every 25 of population in the United States, it is 
manifestly absurd for the motorist to be subject to 
widely different regulations in the matter of speed 
merely because he has crossed a State line. Even the 
best versed driver cannot be expected to remember that 
he may drive past a schoolhouse in New Jersey at not 
more than four miles an hour, but will be subject to 
arrest if he passes a court- 
house in Pennsylvania at 
more than three miles an 
hour. 


S a matter of fact, the 
multitudinous auto- 
mobile speed laws were 
framed, for the most part, 
when the motor car was 
a novelty and a thing of 
terror to most of the pop- 
ulation. They have been 
improved very little since 
that era, which is not far 
away in point of time, but 
is eons old in point of 
fact. There is a strong 
feeling among the best 
‘ informed and most con- 


Motor Cars for Miss Springtime 


(Continued from page 116) 





The wide entrance-way and attractive interior 
of the Cole eight-cylinder Touring Sedan are 
here shown. Note the heating register in the 
floor. This body is of the handy four door type 
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servative motorists that a general law 
should be adopted, modeled somewhat 
after the French*law which puts the 
responsibility squarely on the driver in 
case of accident, but does not try to fix his rate of 
speed arbitrarily. It is wellnigh impossible to devise 
a legal rate per hour which will at once be fair to the 
motorist and protect the pedestrian and the rest of 
the road-using public under all conditions. In New 
York State the strict enforcement of the legal limit in 
the open country has frequently resulted in distinct 
hardship to the motorist. It has also opened the way 
to petty graft on the part of the arresting officer or 
the primary magistrate, which is a bad thing fog all 
concerned. Some of the fines imposed by justices of 
the peace under these regulations have been fought 
through the higher courts with a result which sus- 
tained the driver of the car in question in a sensible 
and reasonable interpretation of the law. It is not 
hard to imagine that, although the legal speed limit 
for the open country may be thirty miles an hour, 
there are occasions when this speed or one consider- 
ably higher may be entirely safe and proper, while 
there are other conditions when even ten miles an 
hour in the open country may be the most dangerous 
of reckless driving. It is all a question of circum- 
stances, and on this rock the fixed rate speed law 
seems bound to split. Nearly every vestige of sweet 
reasonableness has been battered out of it already. 


OR this reason mo- 

torists should take a 
vital interest in the ef- 
forts of the Legislative 
Board of the American 
Automobile Association, 
which has not always 
been engaged in so good 
a cause to have substi- 
tuted some form of rules 
of the road for a miles- 
per-hour speed law. 


Interesting treatment of 
body lines as well as care 
for detail are apparent in 
this special six-passenger 
touring body on a Cun- 
ningham eight - cylinder 
chassis. Note the steps 
and concealed spare seats 
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Just as truly as you’re living, he’ll 
be back—if you don’t make sure 
you have the right kind of plumb- 


ing in the first place. 
And every reset water closet, every kitchen sink or laundry tub he replaces, will 
make you wish you had heeded our word and bought good plumbing. For the 
plumber’s time is almost half your expense, and no plumbing fixture we make 
will cost as much as an inferior one, plus replacement, plus plumber’s time. 
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| Of Course You'll 
Want a Boat 


Ve AUTOMOEBILING will be the big 
sport this season. Those who like to be out of doors 
have learned that the lake, ocean and river have a charm 
all their own that crowded boulevards and dusty roads can- 
not equal. You will want your boat to be a Mullins not 
only because 


MULLINS cant sin « 
but also because beauty of design and efficient and depend- 


able power plants properly installed, have given Mullins 
boats an enviable reputation for comfort, service and speed. 
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Built of tough steel having greater resistant qualities than one-inch oak plank- 

ing, powered with 2 and 4-cycle engines bearing world-famous name plates, 

Silent Underwater Exhaust, Mullins boats can’t leak, water log, dry out, 
warp or open at the seams and never require calking, 


GS \ There are now more than 65,000 enthusiastic owners of Mullins boats. 
Ly Forty models now ready for delivery. 
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and sire, illustrated in this issue. His 

pedigree, in brief, will be of interest in 

showing what is meant. Take his sire’s 

breeding first. York Ryburn Swell is by 

Powder Plot, whose sire was Sowerby Oorang and 
whose dam was Nell. Sowerby Oorang was by Cham- 
pion Crompton Oorang out of Daisy. Nell was by 
Champion Illuminator out of Lillerhal Nell. It is, 
however, when we turn to the dam’s side of York 
Ryburn Swell’s family tree and see the same names 
occurring that the full force of his breeding becomes 
apparent. His dam was Elba. She was by Champion 
Illuminator, who in turn was by Regulator out of Nell. 
Elba’s dam was Gipsy by Calder Mikado out of Pellon 
Lady. If these three generations of Swell’s lineage 
are studied a bit it will be seen that the paternal 
granddam and a maternal great-granddam are the 
same Nell, while his maternal grandsire and a pater- 
nal great-grandsire are likewise identical, in the per- 
son—or doghood—of Champion Illuminator. This is 
in-breeding with a vengeance, and although it is a 
practise which can be carried too far, still its results 
in this case have been excellent, and many other cases 
to justify it, even to this degree, could easily be 
adduced. 


T is customary for those who have a smattering of 

knowledge about the possible profits from dogs to 
think that these are usually derived from a great sire 
who has made a reputation on the bench and whose 
blood is so much desired that he is able to earn a small 
fortune in service fees. It is true that this has been 
the channel through which much money has been 
earned by dog breeders, and it is one of the factors to 
aim at. But it should never be forgotten that it is 
only one. Much of the revenue in the dog business 
traces to the other side of the house. This can be 
well exemplified by the case of Some Boy, the wonder- 
fully successful Boston terrier whose portrait is re- 
produced here. He has earned some $4,500 for his 
owner in the last few years. But the important thing 
to fix in one’s memory about him is the fact that he 
was a home-bred dog, born in Mrs. Dunn’s kennels 
from one of her own bitches. It is probable, there- 
fore, that his dam, not nearly so much in the limelight 
of a public career as himself, was of far more real 
value to the kennel than her champion son. It should 
not be forgotten that she produced him, and the infer- 
ence is clearly that she could produce others like him. 
The moral of all this: is: do not be so carried away 


Profit in Puppies 


(Continued from page 83) 


Aintoe 
aiamse 
Saidie Weaver of Llenrud, has rivaled a gold 
mine for her owner, Mrs. A. M. Halley. In her 
seven litters were included Champion Quena of 
Llenrud and Suns Ouen of Llenrud, recently sold 





cinmse 
Suns Ouen, of Llenrud, son of Saidie pictured 
above, has earned more than a thousand dollars 
for his owner, in a comparatively short time, and 
shown the value to the kennel of a good dam 
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by the sensational successes of certain 

dogs at stud that you forget the very ex. 

cellent and profit-making bitches that 

produced them. In the human race the 
qualities that great men gain from their mothers ig 
not infrequently overlooked. If you would make a 
success with dogs, recollect that the brood matron ig 
the foundation of the kennel. 


FURTHER example of this truth is to be found 

in Tang, the red Chow Chow owned by Mrs, 
E. C. Waller, of which a picture is shown in these 
pages. Tang was received by her owner as a puppy, 
She has certainly been of great profit to the kennel 
since that time. Her puppies, of which she has had 
twenty-two in a little less than four years, have 
brought in a return of nearly $3,500, one dark red 
dog puppy fetching $375 at five months of age. Tang 
has been shown with some success, but she is not re- 
garded by her owner as of special value because of her 
bench career, but because she has been so excellent a 
brood bitch. And so it goes all down the line of 
breeds, from Great Danes to Chihuahuas. The suc- 
cessful mothers of the race may be home bodies and 
have little experience of the show ring and the bench, 
but their good qualities are transmitted to their pups 
so fully that the latter are in a demand which means 
handsome revenue for the owner. 


OR this reason the sanest thing that you can do 

if you have an attraction for dogs as a business is 
to buy one or two good bitches, sound and with good 
breeding back of them, although not necessarily with 
a string of ribbons to their credit. It might be just 
as well, indeed, to purchase them as puppies which 
have passed the most dangerous age of puppyhood, 
House them well and use judgment in the selection of 
sires and all the know!edge of the breed and its pur- 
poses that you can acquire. If you select terriers or 
spaniels or any working breed, never forget that they 
are essentially working dogs. Don’t try to get them 
too fine, or too small or showing any qualities which 
are directly opposed to the traditions of the breed as 
workers. Then you will be on the highroad to a 
pleasant and profitable experience with dogs, looked 
at from the point of view of financial return. You 
may breed a dog which will become an international 
champion and sell him for several thousand dollars; 
you may breed such a dog and elect to keep him asa 
Sire and let him earn an (Continued on page 120B) 
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UICK and complete pro- 
tection in case of sudden 
storm ! 


That is one big advantage of 
the Willys-Knight Sedan. 


The opposite advantage is that 
you may as quickly have the 
sides open from end to end. 


But the prime advantage of this 
car is its motor. 


It has the sliding sleeve-valve 
type of motor which is dis- 





Continuously Efficient 


The Willys-Knight Motor 
transforms carbon, the effi- 
ciency destroyer, into carbon, 
the reconstructing life which 
builds up and sustains effi- 
ciency. 


tinctly a better motor in many 
ways. 


It is the only motor that makes 
beneficial use of carbon, 


Instead of unseating the valves, 
carbon seals the fit of the 
sliding sleeves of the Willys- 
Knight Motor. 


So instead of a loss there is a 
gain in power, smoothness, 
quietness and flexibility. 


And size for size, it is a more 
powerful, more flexible mo- 
tor to begin with. 


Let the Willys-Overland dealer 
tell you about other advan- 
tages of the Willys-Knight 
Motor. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
“Made in U. S. A.” 


The 12000 Willys - Knights 
which went into service last 
year are now giving as many 
owners a continuously efh- 
cient service they never be- 
fore enjoyed. 


PRICES: 
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Seven Passenger Touring . . 
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excellent income in fees, or you may not 
care to go to the trouble of much show- 
ing and be content, as are scores of suc- 
cessful followers of the dog game, to 
raise and sell good puppies of your chosen variety and 
thus see an ever-growing total on the profit side of the 
ledger of your kennel. In any case—granted the 
premise that you like dogs and are really interested in 
them, without which you should not be in the game at 
all—you will find yourself more than breaking even 





@ UROERWOOD ane UROL AwOOD 
Mrs. E. C. Waller has owned this Chow-Chow, 
Tang, since she was a three-months-old puppy. 
Tang’s progeny have gone all over the United 
States and brought in nearly $3500 in less than 
four years, making Tang a gilt-edged investment 


on a hobby, which is a condition to be envied of all 
men. 


AS this issue of Vanity Fair goes to press the forty- 
first annual Westminster Kennel Club show has 
just become history at Madison Square Garden. It 
was an exhibition which justified in every way the 
rosy predictions that were made for it. Nearly nineteen 


Profit in Puppies 
(Continued from page 120) 


hundred dogs of all breeds were benched with an 
especially fine showing of wire-haired fox terriers, 
hounds, field dogs, spaniels and Boston terriers. The 
judge of the fox terriers, E. R. L. Hoskins, Esq., of 
Burnham, Bucks, England, said that it was the finest 
lot of wires that he had ever had put down before him. 
Mrs. Roy A. Rainey’s string, to which have recently 
been added Champion Matford Vic and Champion 
Wire Boy of Paignton from Mr. Quintard’s Ridgeway 
Kennels, did wonderfully well all through the classes, 
getting winners in dogs with Champion Conejo Wycol- 
lar Boy, winners in bitches with Biddy of Holyport, 
first in dogs bred by the exhibitor with Conejo High- 
brow and first in puppies, dogs, with Conejo Uncle 
Sam. Other good wins were the reserve ribbon in win- 
ning dogs which went to Mrs. C. F. Neilson’s Oxford 
Ridgeway Corker, first in puppy bitches to Herbert 
Hughes’ Gailaich Independence and first in bitches 
bred by the exhibitor to Daniel E. Lynn’s Lynfield 
Yantic. 


HE coveted title of best dog in the show went to 
Mrs. Rainey’s Conejo Wycollar Boy in a large 
class in which many breeds were represented. Reserve 
to Slumber, Tyler Morse’s famous Old English sheep 
dog, was well deserved. This made the third success- 
ive year in which a wire-haired fox terrier had been 
crowned king of them all. It was a_ well-earned 
tribute to Mrs. Rainey’s belief in this splendid terrier. 
In the Boston terriers, which were a remarkably 
fine lot, winners in dogs went to the wonderfully- 
headed Cunningham’s Ringmaster, owned by A. J. 
Cunningham, and in the opposite sex to Mrs. A. G. 
Jones’ Mabel Trask. The St. Bernards were a good 
lot with Col. Jacob Ruppert’s splendid string taking 





The Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide 
to the best Kennels in the country. You will find 
it in this issue beginning at page 18. If you want 
to buy a dog, or if there is any information you 
desire concerning dogs, or kennels, or breeds, 
write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New York,” 
for the information, which will be sent promptly 
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the majority of prizes. His Portia got 

the blue for the best of either sex with 

his Boy Blue reserve. The pointers algo 

were of fine quality with one wonderfy| 

specimen, Mary Montrose, shown by William Ziegler, 
Jr., certainly as near the ideal type as anything that 
has been seen in the Garden for a long time. In the 
Great Danes a puppy, G. D. F. Leith’s Rolling Hijj 
Iduna, was adjudged best of the breed. The Sealyham 
terriers were numerous and of good quality with W, 





TAUSKEY 


York Ryburn Swell, owned by Messrs. J. W. 
Gillis and A. L. Stern, has not only been one of 
the most successful Airedales in the show ring, but 
has been highly lucrative as a sire, showing great 
prepotency. He is an example of line breeding 


Ross Proctor getting the expected success with his 
newly imported dog, Hadley Hoodwink and, in the 
working class, with Champion Ivo Caradoc. Mrs, B, 
Rodgers’s Llandoyley Brockholt Bridget was the win- 
ner in the opposite sex. Strathtay Prince Albert, A. 
H. Stewart’s famous dog, was first in winners among 
the English bulldogs and Mrs. M. E. Harby carried off 
the Pekingese honors with Nowata Swinley Li Lien. 
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back her head so as to plumb the depths 

of her eyes and lingeringly and silently 

kiss her on the mouth while he tenderly 

pressed her to his breast, her bosom 

still panting from her running and palpitating like 
some soft bird. And this kiss, this kiss would be 
one day as fire and another as snow floating down 
upon her soul. 

About then, bit by bit, evening would fall. The 
wide curtains—which you see yonder—would be filled 
with shadow. Things would glide imperceptibly into 
the darkness. The silence would become so pro- 
found that the falling of rose petals on the marble 
of the console could be heard. She would sit pressed 
ciose against him, and the magic of sounds would 
ee 

Ah, how perfectly did this music express the impas- 
sioned mood of her soul! First would come great 
cradling billows, then, little by little, plaintive notes, 
sobs, wailings, measures that seethed and were as 
actual strainings in embrace, and suddenly all this 
would melt into a sweetness undreamed of, dying away 
in a caress, along the heart, and would lead the 
despairing soul to the very confines of a heaven which 
seemed to float upon silence! The hours sped away 
in ecstasy. 


N the evenings the pale bust of the musician would 

recount to her his life, a life of struggles, of decep- 
tions, of lamentable wanderings over the face of the 
earth, and of exhausting efforts to achieve the Beauti- 
ful. When he related incidents that were too sad, he 
would sometimes be interrupted by sobs; then he 
would draw the little dancer to him, would lean his 
brow on her uncovered bosom, murmuring outlandish 
things in childlike tones: “Dear little sister of light, 
little morsel of clay divine, infinite fleshliness, little 
childlike sphinx. vr 

Things of this kind were disconcerting to her, but 
there could be no mistaking the accent of tenderness 
of the voice that uttered them, and she felt that these 
were compliments which, while different from those 
of the marquis, had doubtless a far more profound 
significance 

Thus sped the hours, bright with golden prom- 
ises. : 
Sometimes, when he played, the moon, slipping in 
between the curtains, would touch everything with its 
silver fingers; the music would become aerial, etherial- 
ized, the notes would have the scintillations of far- 


The Story of Xanthis 


(Continued from page 73) 


away stars, and the clock with the little columns would 
have to sound forth slowly with its tremulous little 
old woman's voice the twelve strokes of midnight, ere 
she could make up her mind to leave. 

Then, swiftly, her wide perfumed mantle flung 


‘around her shoulders, she would flee away in the ex- 


quisite melancholy born of their last kiss. 

She was always provoked at herself for staying so 
late, because, to regain her pedestal, she had to take a 
«short cut beside which was a wretched Chinese man- 
darin, with a hat strung with little bells, his legs tucked 
up under a sagging belly, who, when she was going 
by, would begin nodding his head up and down, loll- 
ing out a great red tongue, and laughing with a sort 
of vulgar little chuckle. This chuckle she found un- 
bearable; nevertheless, sometimes, the face that he 
made was so comical that she had the greatest ado in 
the world to keep from laughing. 


OWARD the middle of the summer, a newcomer 

made his appearance in the cabinet. This was a 
little bronze faun. His coming caused quite a stir, 
and comment ran rife. 

“He has a really coarse appearance,” cried the 
fragile porcelains, drawing back with a movement of 
instinctive scorn. 

“Mon Dieu, I do not find his person so repulsive,” 
simpered the sugared voice of a little rose-colored 
bonbonniére, who, on the contrary, slyly sidled nearer. 

Very brazenly, a nymph of Clodion declared her un- 
reserved admiration for such an athletic breadth of 
shoulders. 

“Fie!” haughtily broke in an enameled lorgnon, en- 
crusted with brilliants, “is it decent to make parade 
of such vulgar predilections? Just look, pray, at those 
shameful extremities those hands those 
CS aoe 
“Oh! ladies, if you only knew! . And, leaning 
over with a mysterious air, a malicious marbled-porce- 
lain dowager burst out laughing in her lace handker- 
chief. 

The whole company flocked to the tidbit of scandal; 
then the dowager, after a clever pretense of becoming 
reticence, whispered a.few words in the ear of the 
nearest, who passed them on to her neighbor, and so 
on and so on, amid a long rustling of agitated fans. 


” 
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On the whole, it must be admitted that 
the general estimate was not at all favor. 
able to the faun. 


HE first time that the faun laid eyes on Xanthis, 
he directed toward her a cool and killing smile. 
and set about staring her out of countenance, twisting 
the kinks of his short beard, with the familiarity of a 
Jack who finds his Jill again. Xanthis, far from being 
overmuch offended, responded amiably enough to him, 
The marquis was just next to her. 
“How can you, dear lady, manifest so much indul- 
gence for the insolent attentions of this boor?” 
“Oh, boor!” quoth Xanthis, rather put out, as with 
a rapid glance she surveyed the marquis and nimbly 
mounted the step of the coach. : 
During the next few days, her character, never of 
the most steadfast, underwent perceptible alterations, 
She became subject to strange veerings of humor. The 
marquis disdained to attach any importance to it, his 
long experience with the fair sex having taught him 
an indulgence so perfect toward this sort of thing that, 
without too much difficulty, there might be discerned in 
his attitude the shadow of a secret feeling of contempt, 


NE evening, she came to her friend the musician’, 

all a twitter of nerves; upon his asking the cause 
of this fidgetiness, she answered him bluntly that her 
secrets were her own. Naturally offended at this rude- 
ness, he retorted harshly in his turn. A scene was in- 
evitably bound to follow. Moreover, the atmosphere 
of their affection had for some time, like a too-fair 
summer sky, been gradually becoming charged with 
electricity. 

The unpleasant phenomenon took place, therefore. 
and was accompanied, as is usual, with vehement 
attacks, angry reproaches, cries, sobs, and an abundant 
rain of tears. 

The musician asked her pardon, soothed her as one 
would a child, begged her passionately to forget his 
offending speeches, and they kissed one another most 
tenderly. 

Then, as he was beginning an ardent apassionata, 
she abruptly declared that she felt too profoundly 
affected, doubtless as a consequence of her great emo- 
tion, and, some time before the usual hour of mid- 
night, despite the repeated entreaties of her lover, she 
took her departure. gi 

It was not until the following morning that she re- 
gained her pedestal. (Continued on page 124) 
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James McCutcheon & Co. are now displaying their smart new wear- 
ing apparel for Spring and Summer. 
and Misses’ Outer Garments for all occasions are shown in the many 


Sport or Outing Dresses $21.75 to 39.50. 
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$23.50 to 69.00. 
Silk Street Suits $49.50 to 110.00. 
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Tub and Sport Skirts $3.50 to 29.50. 
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Send for new catalogue “Women’s Apparel for Spring 1917.” 
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Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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The Secret of a 
More Beautiful Figure 


The grace of unrestricted movement—the beauty 


of a perfect form—that’s Sa, Camille” 


Representing the fullest expression of the front 
laced idea, it so combines style and comfort as to 
make a graceful carriage inevitable. It scien- 
tifically molds the figure along the beauty-curves 
of smartest styles. It is anatomically correct. 


= The soft, pliable 


Ventilr Back 


—the greatest of modern corset improvements— 
removes all pressure from the spine—allows free 
circulation of air. The Vende& front shield 
gives added comfort and prevents scoring of the 
flesh. Look for the name Ven&G. No imi- 
tation equals it. 


ASK YOUR FAVORITE DEALER to show you La Camille front 
laced corsets. If he hasn’t the line or the style you want, write for 
our latest art catalogue. It fully explains the La Camille standard 
of smarter corset style and greater corset comfort, in models rang- 
ing in po from $2.00 to $25.00. Presents most luxurious crea- 
tions of imported brocade—satin- and hand trimmed—and cut low 
for decolette gowns. 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO. 


135 Union Street AURORA, ILL. 
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; | Coats, Outdoor Skirts and Sweat- 
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Baleh, Price & 


have the honour to announce 


|| their Style-Themes for Spring in 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
and Wraps. Dance, Porch and 
Beach Frocks. Sports and 
| Gadabout Dresses, Suits and 





ers. Hats for All Occasions. 


385 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HENCEFORTH she was radiantly 

happy. Nothing is more deserving 
of admiration than a well-ordered life, 
and one of which the delicate balance 
insures the perfect interaction of the complex ele- 
nents of our nature; the very feeling of ingenuity 
exerted and of difficulties solved each day gives to 
existence an incomparable savor, and never had Xan- 
this felt herself more deliciously alive. Never had her 
coloring been more radiant, her hair more golden, her 
figure more nearly faultless. 

“She is exquisite,” said the marquis. 

“Unique,” said the musician. 

“Divine!” 

“Tdeal!” 

And both of them became animated with their com- 
mon enthusiasm, while the imperturbable faun gazed 
first at one and then at the other, twisting the kinks 
of his short beard. 

And when, in the evening, on returning to her own 
place, she went over and over the day’s diversions, she 
could not help feeling a certain amount of self-conceit. 

Ah! dear Xanthis, this extraordinary measure of 
favor which they lavished upon you, you did not at 
all realize as yet sufficiently to appreciate it to the 
full. Of course, you had bound to your chariot wheels 
the marquis, a protector distinguished among all, the 
musician, a soul of ineffable exquisiteness, the faun, 
robust complement of these, and your life was so well 
planned out that these divers relationships dovetailed 
exactly into one another, as do the parts of a rare piece 
of furniture, wrought by a faultless craftsman; but so 
many fortunate circumstances combined should have 
warned you that you were approaching the pinnacle 
of the unstable, and that a single inadvertence, a single 
indiscreet word, a single false move, would bring 
everything tumbling about your ears. Your heedless- 
ness was destined, while causing your own ruin, to 
precipitate your unfortunate friends into the most 
undeserved calamities. 


HIS is how the dreadful thing came about. One 
night, the faun, who was waiting for Xanthis, 
was astonished not to see her appear at the usual time. 
He possessed himself in patience for a short while, 
but half-past twelve struck, and Xanthis did not 
arrive. 
Accordingly, his patience exhausted, he deliberately 
set out in search of her. Scarcely had he gone twenty 
steps, and made the turn around that rose-wood box 


The Story of Xanthis 


(Continued from page 122) 


which forms the corner of the cabinet, when he per- 
ceived her. Alas! it was on the knees of the hateful 
mandarin that she was seated. A silly laugh was con- 
vulsing her; and the wretched fellow, chuckling louder 
than ever, was rumpling with his sausage fingers the 
azure peplum whose fair folds seemed to suffer at the 
touch. Ah! ’twas not for long. A roar was heard 
which made the panes of glass rattle, the faun raised 
his bronze fist, and paff! the little Tanagra 
dancer, without even uttering a cry, was smashed into 
a thousand pieces. 


HUS perished Xanthis, she of the violet-crowned 
locks, the fair-haired daughter of Crissa, rich in 
vines and encircled by the resounding sea. Thus was an 
instant’s thoughtlessness punished by inexorable Fate. 
Thus, at a single blow, was shattered that fair life, so 
full of gaiety, of passion, of happiness. The very next 
day, in token of mourning, every little cupid in the 
cabinet donned a black scarf; the fans, half-closed, 
veiled themselves with crépe; the Kermesse of Van 
Ostade was halted. All the precious stones in the 
rings and the necklaces dimmed their radiance. 
The carven flagons, hoarders of rare essences, 
opened of their own accord to offer the homage of their 
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supreme fragrances to the sweet soul of 
olden days. 
“Ah! dear unfortunate,” cried the 
marquis, “thou alone madest life of any 
value to me, dn the pleasures of thy companionship ] 
succeeded in beguiling the boredom of the dragging 
hours. Ah! Xanthis, Xanthis, thy slave, freed of his 
chains can do naught but weep at his freedom.” 

All night long he thus revolved in his mind thoughts 
of the most dolorous kind; the tears which he sought 
in vain to hold back flooded over his face; little by 
little he felt his old wounds opening again; horrible 
rheumatic pains tugged at his left foot, and, toward 
morning, his head, his exquisite powdered head, sud- 
denly fell off. . . 


T almost the very same time, two good earthen- 
ware Dutchmen, portly and sympathetic, were 
gathering up, near that little malachite writing desk, 
the marble bust, who, stricken with one fainting fit 
after another upon learning of his sweetheart’s death, 
had fallen from his pedestal. In his fall, his head 
had unluckily struck on an angle of the writing desk 
and had split in two. 

. . . Before Xanthis, in bits, the faun had remained 
agape with horror. When he understood, he fell heav- 
ily upon his knees and, uttering dreadful cries, gave 
himself up to the wildest despair. Nevertheless in- 
dignation had mounted to its height against him in 
the cabinet, and all clamored for punishment of such 
an outrageous crime. This punishment was not long 
deferred, 

A few days later, the owner of the cabinet and of 
the collection within it, came to take a glance at his 
bibelots, and, realizing the calamity that had befallen 
in it, flew into a dreadful rage. He had no difficulty 
in divining the culprit. The pitiable condition of the 
faun pointed out his guilt clearly enough. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, he plucked the faun 
out of the cabinet, and, that ‘very day, rid himself 
of it to an auctioneer for a miserable consideration. 

And so, a mysterious feeling of tenderness holds me 
before this cabinet, where the lovely Xanthis used to 
shed her radiance, and it pleases me to imagine that 
it is not by any means accidental that, my fingers hay- 
ing yesterday chanced to touch an old music-box, 
there came out of it, in little notes, thin and far-away, 
a melody of the olden time, so sweet and at the same 
time so touching that it seemed well-fitted to express 
the tender melancholy of every vanished love. 
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TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING AND QUEEN 


CRICHTON BROS. 
of London 
GOLDSMITHS and 
SILVERSMITHS 





In New York: 636, Fifth Avenue 
In Chicago: 622, S. Michigan Avenue 
in London: 22, Old Bond Street 


ONE OF A PAIR OF VERY FINE SILVER SAUCE BOATS 
MADE IN LONDON IN 1747 BY BENJAMIN WEST, 
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THE ABOVE HALL MARKS APPEAR ON THE SAUCE BOATS 


LD ENGLISH 
SILVER— au- 


thentic and rare pieces 
—the finest examples of the 
master silversmiths of the 
Queen Anne and Georgian 


periods—sold in our New 
York and Chicago Galleries at 
London prices because not duti- 
able. The House makes Table 
Silver of exclusive patterns— 
complete services always ready for de- 
livery. ‘The House also offers hand- 
wrought Reproductions of famous 
models— single pieces or complete 
services, 


All goods purchased of 
Crichton Bros. are delivered 
express charges prepaid 
throughout the United States. 
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quences of which deception may be dis- 
astrous when the time comes for the final 
selection of the partners. No after bids 
can correct a false impression made by 5 
first free bid, in fact, they appear to confirm it. 

The first rule for accepting a one-trick bid is to do 
so whenever you hold a stopper in the suit, The object 
is to indicate to the table that the bidder cannot run 
down the whole suit by leading it. The result may 
be that he may take you on because you have the 
whole suit between you; or it may be that another 
player will be glad to have you for an acceptor in 
something else because you can protect that suit 
for him. 

There are occasions, of course, in which a player 
will bid only one in a suit and no one will accept 
because the missing honors are not sufficiently guaraed 
to justify it. This was pointed out in last month’s 
article, when a player bid a club on five to the ace- 
king-ten, the queen being only once guarded and 
the jack only twice. In other words, the suit was 
solid, but the bidder did not know it. Here is a 
situation in which this inference was taken immediate 
advantage of: 
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Z dealt and bid a club, which no one accepted, so 
that bid was void. Assuming that the club suit was 
solid, although Z did not know it, A at once bid no- 
trump. He had a close squeak, but he made it, even 
after losing his king of hearts on the very first trick, 
by leading the club from dummy, catching the queen, 
and then putting dummy in with a diamond to come 
through the jack a second time, his inference being 
that the jack had only two guards, as it did not accept 


the club bid. 


The New Game of Pirate Bridge 


(Continued from page 77) 


Accept First; Bid Later 


} be does not matter what else you have in the hand 
or what you want to bid, your first duty is to accept 
any one-trick bid if you have the cards to do it. 
Unless you show that you can stop that suit, the other 
players will think you have nothing in it, and will 
mistrust the strength of your side cards when you 
come to bid your own trump. One need never be 
afraid of being left with a one-trick acceptance. If 
no one can overcall it, it is probably a game hand, 
however little it may look like it. 

The first lesson to learn in accepting is to post- 
pone your own bid until you have accepted the suit 
you can stop. A hand was published in the N. Y. Sun, 
on February 4, in which a player holding four honors 
in clubs and eight hearts, with a small diamond, re- 
fused to accept a club bid, simply because he wanted 
to play the hand at hearts. He could have made a 
grand slam in clubs, and would have made it in 
hearts if he had first accepted the club. Failing that 
acceptance, no one would accept his hearts. 

This is invariably the reason assigned for refusing 
to accept. The one who should accept wants to bid 
and play the hand at something else. That oppor- 
tunity will come later. The first thing is to secure a 
mortgage on the confidence of your future acceptor by 
showing where some of your outside strength lies, 
because no one knows which player will want to use 
just that information. Here is a typical illustration 
of this mistaken idea of refusing to accept because 
the player had a better bid in his own hand: 
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VANITY FAIR 


Z dealt and bid a club, which A ye. 
fused to accept simply because, ag he 
says in his letter, “he wanted to play the 
hand at a spade or no-trump and did 
not care to waste it on a club.” As no one else could 
accept, the club bid was void, and the impression wag 
left on the minds of Y and B that Z had it solid, 
although he did not know it. A passed, waiting, 

Y passed and B bid a diamond, which Y accepted, 
Then A went to no-trump, not caring which of the 
diamond hands accepted him. As the cards lie, he 
would have gone game with either. With B, by pass- 
ing the first club lead, to éxhaust Y. With Y for a 
partner, ten tricks are in plain sight. 

But when A bid no-trump Y would not accept, 
because it would be B's lead, and he would surely 
lead a club, and Z would run down the whole suit. 
B would not accept for the same reason, as Y would 
lead a club to Z’s apparently solid suit. Z himself 
dare not accept, because all the diamonds were be- 
tween Y and B, and they had the lead. Had Z taken 
a chance on it, he would have been set. 

The hand was therefore played at diamonds and 
Y-B scored four odd and four honors, so that A 
had to pay twice 64, or 128. Had he accepted the 
clubs, showing the stopper, and bid the no-trumper 
later, he would have won four odd and 40 aces, with 
a game, or twice 130. Passing up the club bid cost 
him exactly 388 points. 


Accepting Twice 


HE first principle of accepting is to show a stopper 

in a suit when only one trick is bid, even if you 
have nothing above a nine outside. ‘The rule for 
accepting a second time is precisely the same as for 
assisting a partner at auction, when he is overcalled 
in that game, and it is your turn to speak before it 
gets round to him again. 

When an auction player who is overcalled rebids 
his hand without waiting for his partner, he should 
have a hand that would count at least 12 by the 
Whitehead rule. If the partner has to speak first, 
he should not assist unless he has at least two points 
better than average, as 7 of his points are already 
included in his partner’s original bid. That is, his 
hand should count 9 or more. 

In pirate, the player who rebids his suit without 
waiting for his acceptor, shows that he has at least 
one sure trick more than his original bid indicated, 

The acceptor who assists, (Continued on page 128) 
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defined guarantee. 


A THE NESTOL TREATMENT FOR CHILDREN 


If you have a child whose hair is losing its natural curl or one with 
straight hair Mr. Nestlé’s booklet will prove of great interest to you. 
It will show you what naturally wavy hair is, how it can be retained 
and even produced on the child’s head without any mechanical means. 

Apply for our free illustrated and explanatory Booklet. 


OTH these heads were originally Nestlé-waved on Dec. 
Previous photographs of the same treat- 
ment were published in the February and March issues. 
We mean to give the readers an idea of what really can be ¢ 
done with a good permanent wave. 


We specifically undertake to make the straightest or lankiest hair 
growing on the human head naturally wavy. 
how often the hair is thereafter washed with soap and water or 
with tonics. It must behave at all times just like naturally wavy hair. 

Even were we to permanently wave any hair every week it would 
do no harm; but this is not necessary because the result of one treat- 
ment is guaranteed to last until the hair has itself grown out. 
Nestlé permanent wave has been publicly given since 1905 (London) 
and is one of the most useful scientific discoveries ever made. Nestlé- 
waving is done in most European Courts and both our London and 
New York establishments are specializing only in this. work and 
It takes about two hours to wave a head of hair (at 
our establishments) and the treatment is covered by a clear and well 
Ask for our descriptive booklet. 


OUR HOME OUTFIT 


For permanent waving in homes remote from our establishment or licensed pupils our Home 
Outfit is a perfect boon to thousands of women. 
scribed and illustrated in our booklet (sent free). 
over the United States to the greatest satisfaction of purchasers. Individual directions are 


The complete outfit is sold at $15 and is de- 
More than 2000 of them are distributed all 
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The Nestlé Permanent Hair-Wave 


( Patented in the U. S. A. and all civilized countries ) 
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THE NESTLE HOME TREATMENT 
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C N K y v I ‘ i K > O 657-59 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 52nd St., NEW YORK 
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London, 48 South Molton Street and 43 Dover Street, W. 
Pupils of good education between the ages of twenty and thirty-five are now instructed by Mr. Nestlé in permanent hair waving as a profession. 
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‘‘KHAKI-KOOL’’ at the Seaside 


BP ASHIONABLE resorts—club and country, seaside and 
mountain—will flash with the bright and colorful de- 
signs of the sturdy “Khaki-Kool.” 

Discriminating women who do not care to dress like the 
crowd—keep in closest touch with Mallinson’s Silks de Luxe 
to get the new silks first. You will find Mallinson’s Silks 
de Luxe at the fine stores and in fine garments. 


The stamp on the selvage denotes the genuine 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY 


“The New Silks First” 


iJ 


NEW YORK PARIS 


Makers of Khaki-Kool, Pussy Willow, Will o’ the Wisp, 
(All registered trade marks.) 


Indestructible Voile. 
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“Every night some’ patron of the Bilt- 
more sends the Maitre d’Hotel to ask me 
the name of the exquisite perfume I use 
when dancing, It is“Un Air Embaume” 
— a complex blend of odor-notes which 
seems to stimulate the rhythm of my 
motions.” 





HE vibrations of these harmonious 
odor-notes is as impossible to de- 
scribe in words as it is to translate the 
title “Un Air Embaumé” into English. 
Lovers of music who have heard Pade- 
rewski'’s interpretation of a Chopin .* 
Nocturne (opus 37, No. 2) will readily 
appreciate its psychological influence. 4 
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“Un Air Embaumé” 
Extract 
Toilet Water 
Sachet Powder 


Face and Talcum 
Powder 


At Altman’s, 
McCreery’s, Saks’, Stern’s 
New York 
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without waiting for the original bidder 
whom he has accepted, shows that he has 
at least one sure trick more than was 
shown by his acceptance. To illustrate, 
take this hand, which shows both the rebid on the 
original hand and the denial of anything but an 
acceptance. 
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Z dealt and bid a heart, which A accepted, having 
a stopper in that suit. Y bid two clubs and B ac- 
cepted, on precisely the same stopper in clubs that A 
had in the hearts. As Z’s hand counts up to 12, 
he rebids the hearts, but A refuses to accept a second 
time, because he has nothing but the stopper shown 
by his first acceptance. The heart bid is therefore 
void, as neither Y nor B want it, as far as they can 
see up to this point. Z begins to think he is left 
at the post. It is now Y’s turn to bid. A passing. 

He infers that if A has no outside tricks, and the 
ace of clubs is marked with B by his acceptance, Z 
must have something good in diamonds or spades 
to rebid the hand. As Y does not care in which suit 
these tricks of Z’s may be, he goes no-trump. 

B dare not accept, because Z and A have all the 
hearts, but Z accepts, and the combination wins the 
game. The hand is an interesting one to play, owing 
to the need for careful management in the matter of 
re-entry cards, and the selection of the suit to go for, 
hearts or clubs. 

It often happens that the original declarer can- 
not rebid his hand, in which case two things may 
happen. Some better hand may pick him or his 
acceptor to help out a better contract; or, the one 
who has just accepted may turn round and assist, 
when he is not given the opportunity to accept a sec- 
ond time. Take this case: 


The New Game of Pirate Bridge 


(Continued from page 126) 
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Z dealt and bid a spade, which A accepted: Y 
bid two hearts, accepted by B, and Z passed, as he 
had nothing but the spade bid, no outside tricks. A 
has a hand that counts up to 12, so he assisted, bid- 
ding two spades, which Z actepted. It is now Y’s 
bid and he passes, but B assists the hearts, bidding 
three on his outside tricks. His hand counts 11. Y 
accepts. A goes to three spades, because he can ruff 
hearts. 

This ends it, as each player has bid the limit of his 
holding, and when Z accepts the three-spade bid 
neither Y nor B will go any further. The Y and B 
hands are good for three odd at hearts, but no more. 
They could have held A and Z down to three spades 
by an early club lead, but two rounds of hearts al- 
lowed A to get in a ruff and go game. 

The management of the diamond suit is instructive. 
After ruffing the heart, A led a small trump and Z 
won the trick with the king, giving A another ruff in 
hearts. Now a small diamond to the guarded queen 
forced B to put up the king and lead a club. A won 
the club, led another small diamond to Z’s queen, a 
small trump from Z put A in with the queen of 
spades, and on the two top diamonds Z shed two 
losing clubs. 


Showing the Support 


T sometimes happens that a player who has ac- 
cepted once, and who could accept again, but is not 
strong enough to assist, may encourage the bidder by 
showing his supporting suit, if he has one. This 
allows the bidder to go on if he is strong enough, but 


VANITY FAIR 


if he is not, it opens the way for an 
acceptance or a bid from some other 
player who can use the two suits shown 
to advantage. 

In this connection it must be remembered that g 
player cannot lose anything by the shift to the sup- 
porting suit at pirate. At auction, such a bid would 
be folly, not only on account of the danger of being 
left to play it, but because it discloses the situation to 
the opponents. At pirate, if the supporting suit-bid jg 
not accepted, nothing has been lost by making it, If 
it is accepted, the acceptor has the necessary materia] 
to make it good. 

The bid is sometimes useful in other ways. In the 
hand just given, for instance, had B bid the clubs 
instead of assisting the hearts, after Y had refused 
to bid the hearts the second time, the only player who 
could have accepted would have refused, as he wants 
to play spades, but the bid would have saved the 
game, as Y would have led a club instead of a heart, 

Here is a good example of showing a supporting 
suit instead of assisting the suit first bid, when 
the hand is not strong enough to assist. It is also 
an illustration of the many situations in which the 
players know when the limit of possibilities has been 
reached, which is something one never knows at auc- 
tion, although one may guess pretty close to it. 
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Z dealt and bid a heart, which B accepted. A bid 
a spade, accepted by Y. Now B does not know 
whether Z is strong enough to rebid his hand or not, 
but B is not strong enough to assist, his hand being 
worth just 8, when he should have 9 or 10. To show 
what he has, aside from the stopper in hearts, B bids 
two diamonds. Z accepts, to show that he has the 
diamond trick, but declines to bid more hearts. (Note: 
an acceptor cannot bid, unless overcalled.) 
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~ Reduce Your Flesh 


without dieting or strenuous exercise by wearing 


DR. JEANNE WALTER’S 


RUBBER GARMENT, 


For Men 
and Women 












BRASSTERE 
Made of Dr. Walter’s famous 
flesh-reducing rubber with coutil 
back. Covers bust and under the 
bust. Price, $6.00 


CORSAGE 
A comfortable garment worn 
under the corset. Reduces This garment 


HIP BELT 
produces re- 





bust, hips, waistline and markable results in reducing 
abdomen Price, $20.00. the hips and_ abdomen. 
Chin Reducer, illustrated. Stock sizes. rice, $8.50 

Prie 290 Made to measure. $12.00 





AN ideal harmless method of reducing your superfluous 
flesh, without any weakening effect is by using 
Dr. Walter’s rubber garments. 


The reduction desired is 
brought about by perspiration. 
These garments are made to 
measure and fit any part of the 
body where reduction is desired. 

They are perfectly comfortable, and as the 


garments are seamless there is no unnecessary 
friction of the skin. 


Endorsed and recommended by _ leading 
physicians everywhere as an invaluable aid to 
those suffering from rheumatism. 


Send for free illustrated booklet. 
Inventor and 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter “Pete 


Billing’s Bldg. (4th Floor) 
S. E. Cor. 34th St. and 5th Ave. New York 


Representatives: 
Mrs. Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Eleanor Porter, 927 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





A few of these garments are made in stock sizes and for 
that reason are cheaper than those made to measure, Write 
for special booklet on stock size garments. 















Worn either with or without a 
corsets for reducing the up- PANTS 
per part of abdomen. 


Neck and Chin Reducer, il- 


lustrated. Price, $3.00 stiffness. Made to measure. 
Pair of arm Reducers also il- : Price, $20.00 
lustrated. Price, $8.00 Stock sizes. Price, $15.00 
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ETON JACKET 
Specially made garment for re- 
ducing bust, back and upper part 
of body above waistline. 

Made to measure. Price, $12.00 
Stock sizes. Price, $8.50 
Half-mask. Price, $4.00 


LONG BELT — 


For reducing the limbs; they 
are also extremely beneficial 


Price, $15.00 
for relieving Rheumatism and 
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YOSAN is quite the 
smartest silk of the 
season. I have just 
purchased a stunning 
gown made of this 
rarely beautiful silk. 








Kitty Gordon in Afternoon 
Frock of YoSan by Hickson 


Yo San 


The ultra fashtonable 
Sportsilk 


Unlike any other Shantung now in the market— 
Dyed in the thread before weaving 


Adopted by the leading couturiers 
here and abroad as the one sport- 
silk that meets the requirements 
of a clientele demanding 


Style, Character and 
Exclusiveness 


By the yard at leading stores. In smart- 
est garments in Ready-to-Wear Depart- 
ments and fashionable Specialty Shops 


Made by ROGERS & THOMPSON, Inc., New York 
—who always give to every season the Silk Sen- 
sation, Creators of Soiree and Sportsilk La Jers 
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of an opposite nature. He must learn to 

look for the golden mean. If on the one 

hand he concentrates his attention upon 

the value of certain elements that lack 

zsthetic dignity, if we may so speak, and are thus 
really of minor importance; and so emphasizes them 
that he is led to overlook entirely the commonplace- 
nesses or weaknesses of other elements of equal or 
greater significance i in the total impression, he is likely 
to run off into a “sickly sentimentality” that no one 
could wish to encourage. We have an example of 
those who have succumbed to this temptation in the 
“ZEsthetes” who were prominent in England during 
the late Victorian era. If on the other hand he so far 
over-emphasizes the esthetic failures, some of which 
must be found in any art work he may study, he will 
surely cut himself off from much legitimate enjoyment 
of beauty. 


f Sree first of these dangers is the less serious be- 
cause it is likely to be met by intelligent criti- 
cism, and also by the ridicule of those who are gifted 
with a sense of humor, as was exemplified for instance 
in the subtle attack upon the “A¢sthetes” made in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operetta “Patience.” ‘The sec- 
ond of these dangers is the more’ serious because it is 
actually encouraged by those of critical bent; for it 
is to be remarked that in taking such a view the ob- 
server drops thé rdéle of the appreciator of beauty, and 
assumes the attitude of the critic, part of whose busi- 
ness it is to make judicious note of these weaknesses. 
The observer, however, as an appreciator.of beauty, 
can afford to overlook much that the critic must take 
account of. He may quite legitimately search for 
beautiful elements, and try to overlook ugly ones. His 
aim is esthetic enjoyment, and to this end all else 
should yield for the time being. 

Thus I would urge upon the reader that he avoid 
the critical attitude in the moments when he aims 
at the appreciation of beauty. 

Unfortunately emphasis of this lesson is greatly 
needed in our day, as it probably has been in all 
ages. Half the joy that might be gained in the pres- 
ence of works of art is entirely lost by overlooking 
its teaching. Many people think it indicative of 
keen intelligence to be ever looking for faults in an 
artist's work; whereas in fact such a habit is indic- 
ative of lack of intelligence if one is desirous of gain- 
ing the joys that beauty alone can give. 

One of my friends, the other day, came from a 


The Critical Attitude 


(Continued from page 55) 


splendid performance of a Beethoven Concerto by 
Bauer, which had been quite spoiled for her by the 
striking of one chord which she, being a skilled mu- 
sician, recognized to be erroneous. Her companion, 
equally knowing, said, “Yes,” I noticed it; but any- 
one might have made such a slip. What a glorious 
creation that concerto is!” Which of the two was 
the better off I leave the reader to judge. 

So one is likely to go to the Louvre Galleries in 
Paris eager to see the splendid collections there ex- 
hibited; and while there forgets, and quite properly, 
all of the disconcerting elements which, if looked for, 
are quite obvious in certain of the pictures hung on 
the walls, gaining thus to the full the delights of 
the great masterpieces displayed. ‘The same person, 
visiting some art collection in his own city, is wont 
to come away making remarks indicating that he has 
found nothing but dissatisfaction from the exhibit; 
and this merely because he has made his visit in 
critical mood. 

When I myself, intent upon enjoying such beauties 
as I could find, have gone to one of these exhibitions 
that had been thus characterized by my friends, I 
have never failed to discover a large proportion of 
work that I could enjoy thoroughly, and in all sincerity. 


UT the loss from such an attitude is not limited 

to the failure to gain delight in connection with 
specific appreciations of beauty. The Muses are 
not more chary of their gifts to the artist than they 
are jealous of the disclosure of their treasures to 
the common man. We must search for beauties if 
we are to find them. Without making such search 
we can never hope to gain the basis of the obscurer 
sources of zxsthetic delight. Beyond this the attitude 
here referred to all too soon develops a mental habit 
which precludes all such search and cuts one off from 
the broader sources of delight which are given to 
those who willingly give themselves up to the ap- 
preciation of beauty. We tend.to lose our capacity 
to enjoy, and thus dwarf the development and per- 
fecting of our taste. 


VIDENTLY we cannot discover the fullest value 
of the beauties of a given work of art unless 
we are able to appreciate the intent of the. artist 


VANITY FAIR 


whose ideal of beauty it embodies; anq 

this indicates that the observer should 

aim to gain the artist’s point of view; 

to comprehend his aims and conceptions, 
And if one is to attain this insight he should take 
pains to comprehend the difficulties the artist has had 
to contend with, and has overcome. Many a thinker 
from Aristotle’s day to our own time has been im- 
pressed by the strengthening of the sense of beauty 
found in connection with the recognition of the 
skill of the artist as displayed in his works; for we 
must not forget that the recognition of skill in the 
performance of any task is a marked source of pleas- 
urable admiration; we seem to put ourselves imagina- 
tively into the place of the performer, and to fee] 
vicariously some of his elation of victory. To this 
end the one who would attain to the fullest esthetic 
appreciation should acquaint himself as fully as 
possible with the technique employed by the artist, 
Indeed the ideally educated man might well give some 
time to learning to sketch in all the important divi- 
sions of the fine arts, even though he have no inten- 
tion to devote his life to the career of the artist. Let 
him make attempt not only to draw or to paint, but 
to model in clay, to design a beautiful exterior for a 
building from a given plan, to compose some simple 
music, to write a worthy poem; only then, as he 
realizes how easy it is to produce the commonplace, 
and how difficult to create beauty, will he be able 
to gain a full sympathy with the artist’s point of 
view, and a complete comprehension of his aims, 
and of the difficulties overcome in his attempts to 
embody his ideals. 


O reach the fullest appreciation of beauty in all 

fields involves the attainment of great breadth of 
culture. Our great end as observers of beauty should 
be to widen the sources from which we can gain 
pleasure, and this can only result from a very wide 
educational development. We are always liable to 
gain much from any associated elements that may 
be aroused by the impressions that are given to us; 
such, for instance, as the mythological and allegorical 
suggestions developed in painting and literature. The 
average thoughtful man finds much added delight in 
great works of architecture, when he learns to com- 
prehend something of the nature of the structural 
forces involved, and of the functions of the parts of 
the buildings which are expressed in the visible forms 
of the exteriors. In fact, it (Continued on page 132) 
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Price 
$10.00 


Grecian-‘TrReco —Wature Designed It! 


Corsetieres in every fashion center of the world have 
sought to solve the problem of constraint without re- 
straint, style without discomfort. Either one or the 
other had to be sacrificed. 
Until we originated the wonderful Grecian-Treco Fabric, it was 
impossible to produce a corset which completely satisfied every 
demand both ot fashion and ease. 
The Bien-Jolie Grecian-Treco Corset is now everywhere accepted 
as the corset which gives you a perfect style, yet leaves you 
perfect freedom. It doesn’t fight Nature; it helps Her. 
BENJAMIN & JOHNES, Newark, NewJersey 
Other Bien-Jolie Creations are La Caresse and Custom- 
Finish Corsets, and the Famous Bien-Jolie Brassieres 
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ee Snap Fastener of supe- 


rior merit, one that fulfills every Fast- 
ener requirement,—holds securely when 
it should and releases easily when 
necessary. 
Sew on Teneo Fasteners and your gar- 
ments will stay put and hold their 
shape and style. When you feel the 
click of the spring you know the Tenco 
is locked and won't part until you want 
it to. 
When next you buy Snap Fasteners in- 
sist on Teneo and refuse substitutes 
(Look for Teneo on the card.) 

5 Sizes;—(black or white) 


If not at Your dealer’s, send 10c 
for card of 12. (Mention size and color) 


The TENEO Co., Inc. 
20 WEST 22nd ST. NEW YORK 
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MODEL GOWNS AND SUITS 


Their Charm and Economy 


All our model gowns, suits, and wraps are the product 
of famous French and Amercian modistes. They served 
their purpose in showing the latest 
Parisienne modes on dress forms. 
They are cleverly designed, and 
si will give any woman with a 
model-size figure a distingue ap- 
pearance, and‘express for her an 
unusual charm in dress. 














Women with moderate incomes 
whose desire for such things is great- 
ly above the average ready-to-wear 
garments, come to us every sea- 
son for their ouslits, because they 
do not need to indulge in extrava- 
gance toeobtain their de- 
sired results in dress. 

To women who know qual- 


ity as weil as authentic or 
advance fashions and can also 
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appreciate economy, we ex- 
tend a welcome. Call and 
see them—even try them on 
—you’re never urged to buy. 


Prices range $20 up 
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BOB-BETTY’S 
ROSEBUD POWDER 


A soft, charming powder, with a sweet 
scented rose odor, fresh and fragrant as 


BOB-BETTY’S 
SOAP 
For Good Children | 


A cake of soap of the purest mngrodients, | $Y 





NO CATALOGS—NO APPROVAL SHIPMENTS 


ye 
/X\AXON-/X\ODEL Gowns 


1587 Broapway * 48~St. Newyork Cry 


the rose itself. Is the very best powder 
to keep soft and clear the beautiful skin 
of the child. 3% oz. in a diamond shaped 
box, illustrated in three colors, 50 cents. soap is wrapped in a sanitary way, in an 
Smaller size,in round container, 25 cents. illustrated box, 3 cakes to the box, 30c. 
For sale by Gift and Specialty Shops, Drug and Department Stores, or from 


BARBARA ELIZABETA, wc. 


548 Main Street Beacon. N. Y. 
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The Critical Attitude 


(Continued from page 130) 


has often occurred to me that it would be well if each 
one who makes the “grand tour” through France and 
Italy could take with him as a companion an archi- 
tect, who could explain to him as he goes from place 
to place the steps in the development of the architec- 
tural forms displayed in the great buildings he visits, 
and the special directions given to this development by 
the structural necessities which limited the builders 
in their work. 


ND finally I would ask the reader to note that 

advance in the appreciation of beauty is neces- 
sarily dependent upon our own effort. We must our- 
selves search for the beautiful if we are to hope to 
be gainers in this appreciation. We can make no 
advance in this direction if we accept the dicta of 
the awesome connoisseur or critic, and pretend to 
find an object beautiful which he admires, when in 
fact it does not give us the true ezsthetic thrill. Un- 
fortunately we are all liable to face severe temptation 
in this direction, and too often fail to resist it. We 
all tend to be subservient to those who, indifferent 
before that which we find beautiful, claim to find 
beauty where we do not. Rather than be put to 
shame, we are often led to say that we do find the 
beauty they tell us they discover; and—that we may 
enhance our self-esteem—even convince ourselves that 
we actually find it. 

This leads us into the evil habit of remaining con- 
tent with what for us is a counterfeit of beauty, and 
in the end to an inability to tell the spurious coin from 
the pure gold. We not only are esthetic pretenders 
and hypocrites; but in being willing to be such we 
eventually dwarf our capacity to appreciate beauty 
at its full worth. We can hope for no advance in 
this appreciation if we quench the esthetic thrill 
when it occurs. 


S appears from my earlier words, I should be 
the last man to urge disregard of well informed 
critical opinion. But if the critic in whom we have 
confidence fails to find beauty where we do, or finds 
beauty where we do not, we should not pretend that 
our tastes agree with his; we should still accept with 
joy, and cling without shame to, the meed of beauty 
that is granted to us. And if we trust the critic’s 


judgment, and believe him to have greater capacity 
than we have, or to have had larger opportunity for 
training than has fallen to our lot, then we should 
not rest content until by searching we find the beauty 
he has discovered, but which we do not yet know. If 
we are not to pay the price of the limitation of our 
power to gain the esthetic thrill we must use care 
to be honest with ourselves. 


HIS points to a lesson that may well be listened 

to by the instructors of the young. If objects 
are beautiful to an individual because they produce 
in him a sense of living, permanent, pleasure, then 
it is evidently impossible that he should perceive 
beauty in an object if he has not so developed that 
he is able to derive pleasure from the impression it 
gives. Each person’s perception of beauty is neces- 
sarily limited by the nature of his capacities of asso- 
ciative emotion and ideation. It is useless to give 
meat to babes; as valueless as to feed vigorous men 
at the breast. 

Do not too often expect youth, or those of average 
mental endowment, to appreciate beauties which can 
be grasped only by men of capacity who have given 
years to the acquirement of what makes this apprecia- 
tion possible. Why should we expect average young 
children to obtain anything but ennui, and a sense of 
dislike, from concerts of symphonic complexity? Why 
should we think it possible to revolutionize the stand- 
ards of taste of the “slum” dwellers by giving for 
their benefit exhibits of paintings of such merit as 
can only be really appreciated by men of full zxsthetic 
development? Do we not deceive ourselves by the 
crowds drawn by such exhibits ;—crowds which would 
be equally ready to gather at any free show whatever ? 

There may be a lesson of sympathy in such action 
by the so-called “upper classes,” but I fear there is 
little of zsthetic hope in it; for the development of 
taste is a slow process which involves many steps, 
few of which can be skipped. It is altogether futile 
to attempt to force esthetic standards upon others; 
if we do we either produce disgust, or despair, both 
of which are seriously opposed to the development of 
a refined xsthetic judgment; or else,—and this all too 
often,—we produce an insincere pretence of apprecia- 
tion which is esthetically immoral. Our aim should 
be the encouragement within the young of capacities 
and activities which will not only enable them to 
appreciate art work of high value, but will lead them 
spontaneously to go out in search for it. 


VANITY FAIR 
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HE way in which a moving picture play is written 

would seem to be something as follows: The 
president of the film company, desiring a new scenario 
at once, calls up his lawyer and asks the latter to find 
out for him whether or not there is a copyright on, let 
us say for example, ‘East Lynne.” The lawyer finds 
out that there is no copyright on “East Lynne” and 
the president of the film company then realizes that 
his intuition was correct and that “East Lynne” wil] 
make an excellent moving picture. The president of 
the film company thereupon calls in a young man who 
once, in August, 1903, sold a story to a magazine and 
who is therefore now the head scenario writer of the 
organization, and bids the fellow proceed forthwith to 
turn “East Lynne” into a moving picture play. “We 
start work on it over at Fort Lee in a couple of hours, 
so you'd better get busy quick,” the president of the 
film company remarks, and the scenario writer rushes 
out, buys a copy of the play, and, on page three, locates 
this convenient synopsis of the plot: 


IR FRANCIS LEVISON, a blasé man of fashion, 

commits a murder, for which an innocent man, 
Richard Hare, is suspected and arrested. Richard re- 
tains as counsel Archibald Carlyle, a rising young 
lawyer. Carlyle has just married Lady Isabel, the 
daughter of an Earl, who is in impoverished circum- 
stances. After the marriage Lady Isabel’s jealousy, is 
wrought upon by the clandestine interviews between 
Barbara Hare, Richard’s sister, and her husband, 
Archibald Carlyle. The interviews are merely con- 
cerning the defense of Richard in the murder trial; 
but Lady Isabel, in ignorance of this, misconstrues 
their purpose, and being goaded on by her lover, 
Levison, consents to an elopement with him. 

A few years pass, and Archibald Carlyle has secured 
a divorce from his wife and married Barbara Hare. In 
the meantime Lady Isabel, being badly treated by 
Levison, leaves him (he having neglected to keep his 
promise and make her his lawful wife). She learns 
of the serious illness of her little son, who is at the 
home of his father, Archibald Carlyle, and the latter’s 
new wife, and determines to apply for the position of 
nurse for the little one, so that she can be by the bed- 
side of her boy in his dying hours. Disguising herself 


as “Madam Vine,” she (Continued on page 134) 
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FRESH, fascinating complexion is the natural gift of a 
skin that is healthy through and through 
The soothing, tissue-toning properties of ORRIS ROOT 
lend a consciousness of whole- 
The cleansing, 


whitening CUCUMBER. 
JUICE gives the skin a soft. 
youthful transparency. 
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CREAM 


Tube, 25c. In jars, % Ib. 50c, % Ib. 
85c, Ib. $1.50. 

Sample Tubes for 10c in stamps 
On sale at most good Drug and 
Dep’t Stores, or send 10c., stamps 
or coin for generous sample tubes 
of KALISH COLD CREAM and 
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A cocktail shaker 1s al- 

ways a cocktail = 
but this _one of Hand- 
wrought Sheffield has the 


. For the two pint 
size the price is $10.00; 
for three pints, $15.00. 





Hand-wrought Sheffield is 
distinctive, and this after- 
dinner Coffee Se is a 
splendid example of this 
ware. The price, for sugar 
bowl, creamer, pot and 
tray, complete, with the 
monogram free, is $25.00. 

















A fashionable way 
to serve candies 
is in this new 
Glass Candy Jar, 
attractively deco- 
rated with light 
blue, black, or 
yellow enamelled 
band and pink 
TOSES. In the 
pound size _ 
price is $7.50: 
hold three phon Beg 
$10.00. 
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Sheffield Ware 
possesses the 
unique advantage 
of being both rich 
inappearance and 
low in cost. Par- 
ticularly desira- 
ble is this Cracker 
and Cheese Set in 
Bua desig * 
uller finish, 
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An entirely new 
sort of cigarette 
container is this 
Hana-wrought 
Sheffield Revolv- 
ing Cigarette Boz. 
It holds twenty 
cigarettes com- 
fortably, and its 
price is but $5.00. 
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handsome wedding 
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“duty” gift for an ac- 
quaintance, come to 
Ovington’s for it. 
And whatever you se- 
lect here, you may be 
sure will have distinc- 
tion and permanence. 
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This Antique Gold Mirror, with tts charming 
French design, possesses ‘the additional ad- 
vantage of having an urbreakable top. It is 
27” high and 814” wide, and costs but $3.50 
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For Your Garden 





Wicker Garden 
Basket, complete 
with tools as illus- 
trated, $10.50. 


Garden Tool Sets 
—Three sizes, $4.50, 
$5.75, $7.00. 





ULL of trowels and 

tribulations is the 
gardener’s life. We are 
ready to supply the 
trowels and to help 
remove the tribulations, 
by providing you with 
all the other garden 
tools which you will 
find dependable and 
practical. The trim, 
neat gardens you have 
admired so often are 
simply the result of a 
little care applied with 
a good garden tool. 
You can have one of 
your own — if you 
make sure first of let- 
ting us provide you 
with proper tools with 
which to work. 


Left to right—Trowel, 
$.50; fork, $.50; bulb 
planter, $1.00; dibbler, 
$25; 





daisy grubber, 





This Garden Trellis 
is painted green 
with the figure of 
the bird in colors. 
It comes in two 
sizes. 24 inches 
high, $2.00; and 30 
inches high, $2.75. 





Garden Bird Bath, of 
decorative stoneware 


on a pedestal. The 
height is 18 inches and 
the price $12.00. 


fewiss. ConcER 


45th St. & 6th Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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secures the position, but, over- 
come by the death-bed scene of 
her boy, she throws off her dis- 
guise and reveals herself to him 
as his mother. A reconciliation between Lady Isabel 
and Carlyle is brought about at the death-bed of Lady 
Isabel. The plot also shows how Sir Francis Levison 
meets his deserts by being brought to justice as the 
real murderer, thus securing the acquittal of Richard 
Hare. 


HIS plot, the scenario-writer promptly makes over 
into a moving picture scenario as follows: 

“Sir Francis Levison, a blasé man of fashion, de- 
rails the Northern Pacific Midnight Express at Savan- 
nah, Ga., "for which crime an innocent man, Richard 
Hare, is suspected and arrested by a mysterious 
masked detective in the employ of the United States 
Secret Service. Richard retains as counsel Archibald 
Carlyle, a rising young lawyer. Carlyle has just mar- 
ried Lady Isabel, the daughter of John D. Isabel, a 
great Wall Street financier who is now in impoverished 
circumstances. After the marriage (Note: I think it 
would be a good idea to have the marriage take place 
in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on a snowy day. 
This would make a classy set), Lady Isabel’s jealousy 
is wrought upon by the clandestine interviews in a 
lonely light-house between Barbara Hare, Richard's 
sister, and her husband, Archibald Carlyle. The in- 
terviews are merely concerning the defense of Richard 
in the derailment trial; but Lady Isabel, in ignorance 
of this, misconstrues their purpose, and being goaded 
on by her lover, Levison, consents to disguise herself 
that night as a gypsy and elope with him to Palm 
Beach in his high power racing car. (Note: I think 
this'll give a good chance for a pursuit scene.) 

“A few years pass and Archibald Carlyle has secured 
a divorce from his wife (Note: This will make a 
classy court-room scene) and has married Barbara 
Hare. In the meantime Lady Isabel, being badly 
treated by Levison, leaves him (he having neglected 
to keep his promise and make her his lawful wife). 
She learns of the serious illness of her little son, who 
is at George Gould’s beautiful place in Lakewood 
(the home of the little son’s father, Archibald Carlyle, 
and Archibald’s new wife) and she determines to 
apply for the position of nurse so that she can be by 
the bedside of her boy in his dying hours. Disguising 
herself, therefore, as a Salvation Army lassie, she 

secures the position but, overcome by the death-bed 


(Continued from page 132) 


scene of her boy, she throws off her disguise and re- 
veals herself to him as his mother. Barbara, over- 
hearing all from behind a palm, dies of heart-disease ; 
a reconciliation between Lady Isabel and Carlyle is 
brought about at the death-bed; Lady Isabel con- 
fronts Levison and reveals herself the mysterious 
masked agent of the United States Secret Service and, 
after a desperate hand-to-hand struggle (during which 
in a ‘vision’ Levison, who turns out to have been a 
white-slaver, sees again the wreck of the Midnight 
Express and repents), Lady Isabel shoots him dead.” 

This done, the scenario-writer hurries back with 
the script to the president, who renames the play “A 
Young Girl’s Danger,’ shrewdly sends over to the 
Vitagraph offices to buy the railroad wreck scene used 
in a picture four years ago, thus saving considerable 
money—and all is ready for the camera. 


HE twenty leading axioms of the motion picture 
dramaturgy are as follows: 
1. No country girl ever wears shoes or stockings. 
2. All love-making at the seashore takes place on top 
of a rock close to the water’s edge. 
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criminating hostess serves 


the Ritz of 


dressing that fairly makes your mouth water. 


Ready to heat and serve on toast, patty shells, etc., at 
a moment's notice. 


A delicious luncheon, Sunday supper or a treat for after the- 
atre, cards, or the dance. Your guests will beg for the recipe! 
Only 25¢ and 50c at all fine grocers 
Or send us $1.45 or $2.85 for half dozen 
respective sizes, delivery prepaid pro- 
vided you mention your grocer. In Can- 
ada, 35c and 65c; $2.00 and $3.75, half 
dozen. Write, mentioning your grocer’s 
name, for booklet, ‘“‘How and When” 
suggesting 41 dainty ways to serve. 


PURITY CROSS, Inc. 
Model Kitchen 
Route 3A Orange, N. J. 
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When the Dinner 


—when dinners must make reputations, 
—when the success of each course must 
be assured in advance—when originality 
counts more than lavish cost—the dis- 


Eun Creda. 
Creamed Chicken a/aKing 


Fastidiously pare in snow-white kitchens by a master chef from 
‘aris, making generous use of carefully selected poultry 
and tender mushrooms—exquisitely combined with a golden cream 
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Bluct, the perfume incomparably ex- 
quisite, ts imported direct from France. 
In return for twenty-five cents a tiny 


VANITY FAIR 


3. Through the windows of every 
business office in New Yo; 
one can see the Singer Build. 
ing. 

Wall Street men always receive news that they 

have lost their fortunes while their wives are giy- 

ing balls. 

All young girls have animal pets. 

All men who have mistresses present the latter 

with expensive pearl necklaces. 

No man ever appears in his club save in evening 

clothes. 

No blonde is ever wicked. 

All foreign gentlemen wear Inverness coats. 

All men who, before their marriage, have led dis. 


‘ solute lives soon or late discover that their son's 


fiancée is their own illegitimate daughter. 

In all card games, some one cheats. 

An artist, going into the country to paint, always 
falls in love with a country maiden and, subse- 
quently finding that his city fiancée has been false 
to him, marries the country maiden, the country 
maiden’s brother in the third reel always suspect- 
ing the motives of the artist and being prevented 
from striking him by the country maiden. 

All women powdering their faces before boudoir 
mirrors suddenly behold in the mirrors, to their 
wide-eyed horror the villain entering their room, 
In all fights in Western dance halls, the lamp is 
broken. 

All evil plots in Russia are hatched by the Grand 
Duke Boris (assisted by an adventuress named 
Olga) and are ultimately set at naught by an 
artist named Serge. 

All hallways contain grandfathers’ clocks. 

The German army, upon invading America, will 
make a bee-line for the home of a young blonde 
and concentrate its efforts in preventing the young 
blonde’s fiancée from interfering while one of its 
sergeants imprints a kiss upon the mouth of the 
frantic and struggling maiden. 

It is customary for all college students, whatever 
their alma mater, to have a Yale flag on the wall 
of their studies. This is especially true in the 
case of students at Harvard. 

The only periodicals ever to be found on the 
library tables in fashionable English country 
houses are The Motion Picture Mail and the 
Photoplay Magazine. 

All river boats burn, and a!l yachts sink. 


Pein 
(GRENOVILLE 


Gathered May-dew, 

a bewitching perfume, 
summoning garlands of fancies 
— a branch across the moon 
in the forest of Fontainebleau- 
acarnaval de fleurs long ago 
in France. 





ALFREDH.SMITHCO. Sole Importers 
New York City 
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HEN the stories began to 

come back toElmer Apperson 
about the low cost of motoring 
which drivers of Apperson Road- 
aplane Eights were enjoying, he 
was not surprised. 


Through and Through 


You see its aristocracy INSIDE in that 
cable-cord, cross-wrapped, patent-pro- 
tected foundation of a tire, which 
conquers the great destroyer of tires— 


INTERNAL HEAT. 
You see it OUTSIDE in 


the generous extra-size of 
the tire. 
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To reduce the question to every-day 
human terms—he had worked to pro- 
duce a car that would be “light on its 
feet”—with a world of reserve power. 
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: is a tire apart. a 
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Out of its inimitable mak- 
ing come a gasoline-saving 
economy, a smoother-riding 
comfort, a greater mileage, 
you can not afford to be 
without. wn 


The Roadaplane represents clever de- 
signing, proper balance, light weight, 
luxurious appointments, ample power. 


These are the factors that make it the 
easiest riding as well as the most eco- 
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Symons, shall I quote for your edification 
the most indecent line in the Elizabethan 
Drama?” This is the line, which he had 
only recently discovered: of course, a 
question of sex: 


“On this soft anvil all the world was made.” 


Few people, I suppose, have read in The Cornhill 
(1866) “Cleopatra,” signed Algernon Swinburne. It 
is steeped deep in the spirit of Baudelaire, with cer- 
tain tricks of style learned from Rossetti. It is intense 
with vision, it is perverse, it is a reincarnation of that 
queen who ruled the world and Antony. I give two 
stanzas of the twenty: 


“Her mouth is fragrant as a vine, 
A vine with birds in all its boughs; 
Serpent and scarab for a sign 
Between the beauty of her brows 
And the amorous deep lids divine. 


“Dark dregs, the scum of pool or clod 
God-spawn of lizard-footed clans, 

And those dog-headed hulks that trod 
Swart necks of the old Egyptians, 

Raw draughts of man’s beginning God.” 


Ber day, in Swinburne’s study, as we stood side by 
side I asked him why he had never printed in any 
of his books these wonderful verses. A subtle smile 
stcle across his features. He said to me with a ges- 
ture: “C’est un péché de jeunesse !” 

He wove his satirical qualities into his prose. And 
it is with a touch of learned humor that he writes on 
one who tried to vindicate the moral worth of Petro- 
nius Arbiter: “A writer, I believe, whose especial 
weakness (as exhibited in the characters of the book ) 
was but a ‘hankering’ after persons of the other sex.” 
And for fine sardonic humor take this one sentence: 
“But at the ovens and the cesspools of Dante’s hell, 
the soul, if the soul had fingers, would snap them.” 
Surely this phrase is Juvenalian! 


II 


HERE was something ceremonial in the lunches 

at the Pines; in that immense room, study and 
dining-room, glorified by some of Rossetti’s finest 
pictures in oils. In the centre was the long table; 
Watts-Dunton sat at the top, Swinburne on his right, 
I at the end. There was generally near me a small 
bottle of sherry, which no one ever tasted; Watts- 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


(Continued from page 61) 


Dunton and I drank water; Swinburne stout. He 
drank it with a certain air of satisfaction, holding up 
the glass to see how much was left in it. I thought 
then of his earlier years, when it pleased him to drink 
wine; when only a few glasses of wine inspired him in 
his unsurpassable conversations. He felt as one feels 
that actual luxury when one’s tongue is loosened, and 
one forgets half of what onc is saying. It is certainly 
a Bacchic luxury that the Bacchanals in ancient ages 
exulted in; it gives one the sublime qualities of a liar; 
it “loses count in the hours”; it stirs one’s blood till 
one is rapt into the exquisite life-in-death of Circe’s 
Sorcerous wince! 


_ a certain difficulty in raising my voice high 
enough to be heard by Swinburne, as we were seated 
at a certain distance from one another. Generally my 
voice reached him and his answers were prompt, spon- 
taneous, wonderful. At times when he failed to hear 
my voice, he said resignedly: “I don’t quite hear,” 
and relapsed into silence. 

Rarely did I hear him talk with more eloquence 
than of Mazzini and Sir Richard Burton; Mazzini, 
who had inspired in him a breath of lyrical song unsung 
by him until his “Songs before Sunrise”: Burton who 
had saved him from a certain sickness that came on 
him on the French coast, to whom he dedicated 
“Poems and Ballads” of 1878, in these words: “In- 
scribed to Richard L. Burton in redemption of an 
old pledge and in recognition of a friendship which I 
must always count among the highest honours of my 
life.” 


WINBURNE continually spoke to me of Rossetti; 
for his reverence for the man himself and for the 
man’s genius was quite wonderful. Nor is it ques- 
tionable that Rossctti was the inspiring spirit of his 
“Oracle”; for in every one of them one finds his in- 
fluence, in the lesser as in the greater: and this one 
man alone possessed the double gift of the poet and 
the painter. And in the intensity of his imagination, 
in the fire and glory of his genius, there was, I think, 
in him alone, that “sweep from left to right, fiery and 
final,’ which he applied to the work of Dante and of 
Michelangelo. 
In his subtle essay on William Morris’s verse Swin- 


VANITY FAIR 


burne acknowledged the debt of both 
writers to the creative genius of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. As to me, perhaps, the 
most rapturous prose he ever wrote igs jn 
the essay on Rossetti, I quote one sentence, for tg 
read all the pages of this prose is to be thrilled in one’s 
senses with almost as much delight as the man about 
whom they were written must have felt. “The Song 
of Lilith has all the beauty and glory and force in it 
of the splendid creature so long worshipped of man ag 
God, or dreaded as devil; the voluptuous swiftness 
and strength, the supreme luxury of liberty in its mea.’ 
sured grace and the lithe melodious motion of rapid 
and revolving harmony; the subtle action and majes- 
tic recoil, the mysterious charm as of soundless music 
that hangs about a serpent as it stirs and springs.” 
And I give one more sentence, as the exact wor 

printed in his pages, bring back to me “the very echo” 
of that voice in all its attractiveness. It is in regard 
to his translations. ‘Wonderful as is the proof of it 
shown by his versions of Dante and his fellows, of 
Villon’s and other ballad-songs of old France, the 
capacity of recasting in English the Italian poems of 
his own scems to me more wonderful; and what a 
rare and subtle power of work has been donc here 
they only can appreciate who have tried carefully and 
failed utterly to refashion in one language a song 
thrown off in another.” 


NE thing I have never forgotten in regard to his 

conversation was that he talked to me as man to 
man, with a simplicity of manner all his own; so 
much so, that all this left on me a kind of entrance- 
ment, of enchantment. Living, as he did, at a height 
higher than an eagle’s flight, he showed it as often in 
his silence as in his words. And it was always there— 
in the strange green eyes that gazed on yours in a kind 
of abstract passion; in the face that suggested the 
sense of flight, with its aquiline features. And one 
saw in his whole aspect his French subtlety, ardor, 
susceptibility, with his sensual and sensuous tempera- 
ment; and in his northern blood the wildness of his 
imagination, the strength that vibrated in every move- 
ment, slender in body though he was. Nor was there 
ever, I think, a more perfect mixture of foreign blood, 
than in Swinburne. I saw in him that inordinate 
nervous energy, that rose to a point of excitability, 
that dropped to the level of courteous resignation; as 
if he had never flagged in life’s endeavor, had never 
been over-weary of life’s (Continued on page 138) 
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T gives wonderful support to back and abdomen— 
perfect freedom through diaphragm — with a 
straight, long waisted effect that makes the change 
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imperceptible — it assures the health of the infant. 
Should be adopted early. Ample outlets. Price, $3.85. 
Order today, giving present waist measure. We pre- 
pay all charges — guarantee satisfaction or pt cl 
money. 
Write Dept. D6, New York, for complete 
Book of Fashions, for maternity, showing 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts and Baby needs. 


Fifth Ave., 37th & 38th Sts., New York 





Approved Orthopedic Lasts 


Children’s Shoes 
SF Children’s fect need space to grow in. 


Shoes must allow development, giving space 


Lane Bryant 
The World’s Greatest Maternity House 
21 West 38th St. 


for each toe to lie properly, yet holding the DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 
heel firmly, clasping the foot under the instep, 2nd_F1.. Washington Arcade h Fil. Stevens Bldo. 


supporting the ankle. 


Children’s Shoes 


3 to4yrs. Sizes 5 to8 


White Buckskin, buttoned or laced..... 3.50 
pee et LG. OO” re 2.95 
Black Ruesa Gall, laced. ............:. 2.95 


5 to6 yrs. Sizes 8 to 10} 
2.95 to 4.00 
Baby’s First Shoes 
Hand-Made 
6 mos. to 2 yrs. Sizes 1 tod 


1.75 to 2.00 
































WAY POTTERY 


Doubles the Garden’s Charm 


BP 









Classic Simplicity is typical of 
the many beautiful designs 
in our Collection 





Galloway Pottery is everlasting Terra 
Cotta, made in a variety of forms, in- 
cluding Bird Fonts, Sun-dials, Flower 
Pots and Boxes, Vases, Benches, Gaz- 
ing Globes and other interesting pieces 
that recall the charm of Old World 


Sardens. 
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Catalogue will be sent upon request 


GAILOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3232 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Reducing Brassiere 


The Exclusive and 
Standard Garment for 


REDUCING 
FIGURE-SHAPING 


COMFORT 
HEALTH 

Price 

95 Ideal for decollette 3.00 


168 For every day wear 3.00 
527 For athletic sports 5.00 


Other styles of elastic 
brassieres $1.00 and up. 


Gvida 


Offers splendid value 
Insures perfect fit 
Guarantees satisfaction 


Sold at 
Leading Stores 


Illustrated Price List 
on request. 


i ., 12 W. 37th St, 
Ovida Co., wg ach 


























































































































Reduce Your Double Chin 
Stop Mouth Breathing 


THE Davis Chin Supporter, worn 
during sleep, strengthens and 
flabby chin muscles 
and restores them to their natural 
position, eliminating all disfiguring 
lines. 
With it, mouth breathing and snor- 
ing are impossible. 
One month’s wear will reduce your 
double chin and stop mouth breath- 
ing habit. 
A_ light, durable, washable ap- 
pliance. Comes in large, medium, 
small and children’s sizes. 
Write, giving your dealer’s 
name, for our Interesting leaf- 
let, ‘Health and Facial Beauty,’’ 
or send $4 for Silk Supporter, 
$3 for Mesh, $2.50 for Linen, 
or $1.50 for Cotton. 


CORA M. DAVIS 

30 East 42d Street — Dept. V4 
New York City 

DEALER Sy 
Drug Stores, Beauty Parlors, Spe- 
cialty Stores will find the Davis 
Chin Supporter a profitable seller. 
Write for wholesale prices. 
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FOODS FOR 
REFLECTION 


Your mirror should reflect a com- 
plexion nourished and beautified 
by the purest preparations. But 
the finest of preparations—even 
Darsy Preparations—must be ap- 
plied with discrimination — with 
gentle and expert hands. ‘Face 
plastering” as it is practised by 
the many, is fatal. Darsy treat- 
ments leave the face clear, not 
coated. They soothe, build up 
and quickly correct blackheads, 
fine lines and sagging muscles. 
— Bryant 3329 for appoint- 
ment. 


SOON AT 
630 FIFTH AVENUE 
ANNOUNCEMENT LATER 


V. DARSY 


l4 WEST 47® 5. 
NEW YORK 


IN CHICAGO Bay,frazgtions can be had at the Car 





Delicate Complexions 


are refreshed by Dr. Dys’ SACHETS 
SIMPLES which soften the ablution 
water, keeping the complexior youth- 

ful and lineless; perfumed with Rus- 


sian violette. Box of 25, $1. The 
SACHETS DE BEAUTE, stronger in 
action, rejuvenate a faded complex- 
ion, effacing wrinkles. Trial box of 
eight, $1. 


Chapped and Cracked 


Skins 


receive immediate relief and benefit 
from LA DYSALINE, which softens 
the skin without stopping up the 
pores; leaves no unpleasant stickiness; 
with or without glycerine, Jar, 75c. 


Color as you wish it 


natural and youthful; a delightful 
glow is imparted to the cheeks by the 
most subtle of all liquid rouges, Dr. 
Dys’ LOTION ROSEE, extracted from 
flowers; for day or evening. Flacon, 
special size, $1.25. 


Light as a Butterfly’sWing 


The incomparable POUDRE DE 
BEAUTE owes its delicacy and qual- 
ity to atoms of white violets end rice 
— imparts a gen jeer cane a 

anche, rosee, rachel and naturelle. 
Half box, $2.25. — 


Mail Orders Filled 
Booklet, “ Plus Que Belle”’ 







































Robes Néglige 


Lingerie and Silk 


Underwear to order 


Own designs copied or 


individualideasoriginated 


Nela 


With M. H. Stokes 
622 Fifth Ave. 














Not a new cream, but an old 
favorite that has withstood 
competition for over 15 years. 
Made from beneficial oils 
sweetly perfumed. Guaran- 
teed free from animal fats or 
injurious chemicals—guaran- 
teed satisfactory or your 


money back. ; 

Magda Cream has always been used 
by the most famous women of the stage 
—and who are more exacting? 

Magda Cream comes in three sizes— 
25-cent tubes, the beautiful 50-cent Jap- 
anese jar illustrated, and 75-cent tins. 
Sold by druggists and department stores. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order 
direct. (3) 


THE MAGDA COMPANY 
312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Lib egy ws 


The famous ‘Jersey Lily,” whose beauty 
thrilled the theatrical world in the *80’s, wrote 


us that Magda Cream was ‘Excellent, and so 
pleasant to use.”" We prize this letter in memory 
of a personality thai the world will never forget. 
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5th Avenue 


at 52nd Street 
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VERY worthwhile 
fashion created 

by their staff of 
French Designers in 


MILLINERY 

GOWNS 

WRAPS 
TAILLEUR SUITS 
TROTTEUR FROCKS 


and 


BLOUSES 
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Special attention 
is given to the 
development of 
individual ideas 
by our dress- 
making and tail- 
oring department 
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Memories of Swinburne 


(Continucd from page 136) 


worst evils. Nor was any man more certain of his own 
existence than Swinburne. His voice, when he read 
his verse, was high-pitched: it was an ecstatic, a rap- 
turous voice; it never went deep, but often up and up, 
as he emphasized every word that had a special signifi- 

cance: he stressed them, he cadenced them, as W hen he 
uttered his favorite words, “fire,” “sea,” “wind,” 
“spirit and sense,” “scent and shade,” 


“The very soul in all my senses aches:” 


as if such words as these had never before been said 
with so intense a sense of their inner meaning. His 
voice was not musical, yet it was a beautiful voice; it 
did not ring many changes on the variations of the 
notes: but it was an inspired voice; a voice that went 
on and on, as he lifted his eyes from his MS. and 
raised them to the ceiling, or fixed them on mine. I 
have heard many poets read their verse; but (save 
with the sole exception of Verlaine) never have I 
been so thrilled, so rooted in my chair, nor drawn in 
my breath as I did then when Swinburne read me his 
verses. 
Ilr 

as I arrived rather late, I was 
when he was in 


NE afternoon, 

shown into Swinburne’s study, 
the act of reading some of his MS. prose to Sir 
Frederick Pollock. He went on with it: it was one 
of his tremendously denunciatory invectives against 
some tamperers with the texts of Elizabethan 
dramas; underlying which I saw, for the first time, 
that natural sense of humor (never wit) but often fine 
satire and that kind of quaint jesting that was more 
in the man when he spoke than in the writer when 
he wrote. He relished this sort of prose as he rel- 
ished his malevolent and magnificent sonnets *])irae” ; 
certainly the most stupendous things he ever wrote: 
they have that eternal ring of just anger, that infinite 
hatred of all the spawned forces of evil that have 
besmeared the surface of the world, shown in that 
incredible King-Idol named (wrongly) The Saviour 
of Society. 

The sense of Fate’s implacable laws, of Destiny’s 
inexorable following on men’s steps, both primeval 
conceptions, fashioned for eternity by the genius of 
Aeschylus, passed, I think, into the life blood of 
Swinburne. And he believed, as all great artists have 


believed: “In art all that ever had life in it has life 
for ever.” He said also: “No man can prove or 
disprove his own worth except by his own work; and 
is it after all so grave a question to determine whether 
the merit of that be more or less?”,. This also he 
wrote: “No work of art has any worth or life in it 
that is not done on the absolute terms of art. It is 
equally futile to bid an artist forego the natural bent 
of his genius or to bid him assume the natural “office 
of another.” And if ever poet left his “Credo” to the 
world, he, I think, does in those sentences. 


IV 

WINBURNE said to me, at the beginning of 

1907: “My magnum opus will be my Book on 
the Elizabethan Dramatists. I have put so much of 
my life, of my thoughts, of my reading, of my re- 
search, of even my painstaking in minute details, into 
the production of this volume that I don’t mind if it 
chances to be my last book of prose.” It was so: 
“The Age of Shakespeare” (1908). I think, on the 
whole, that he was right; for it began with his John 
Ford in 1871, before he had printed any prose book. 
In so absolute an achievement of so fixed a purpose, 
there is the passion and enthusiasm of his youth, his 
maturer judgments, his last refinements. Yet it has 
neither the glory of his “Blake” (1868) nor the abso- 
lute perfection of his “Study on Shakespeare” (1886) : 
for in this there is an adoration, purer perhaps in 
essence than in his adoration of Blake, for Shake- 
speare; it is written in his most imaginative prose 
style: it is faultless, it is without flaw. 

I saw Swinburne for the last time in the winter of 
1907. After some general conversation he told me of 
his intention of writing a Five Act Play on the Bor- 
gias. Then he lighted his three small candlesticks, 
arranged them before him on his desk with an infinite 
sense of order; and turned to the small cupboard 
behind his chair where he kept all his manuscripts. 

I never imagined that Swinburne could have con- 
ceived this One Act Drama, so subtly, so supremely, 
out of such sonorous material as lies in the loves and 
hates and deaths of the Borgias, and carried it to so 
consummate an end. For the story is the most fas- 
cinating of all such relations of actual lives. And, in 
these two scenes, I found, as I heard them, that salt 
and sense of pity and wonder in their elemental 
grandeur, severity and implacability have a_ spir- 
itual kinship with the great dead and alive spirits, 
from Aeschylus to Shakespeare. 
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Social Service Bureau 


(Continued from page 63) 


ALES of drunken butlers, impertinent second 
men, immoral French maids, and poisonous cooks, 
soon burst forth. The attentive ear of Mrs. Clymer 
transmits the news to the clever brain surcharged with 
the inventive plans of Miss Tessie Boudinot Thayer, 
The secret should not be spread broadcast, and is 
only divulged here to our readers in the strictest confi- 
dence, trusting to their sense of honor that it shall not 
go any further. Mrs. Clymer after hearing the abso- 
lutely vital distress of her new neighbor and club car 
acquaintances, remarks casually: “Why don’t you try 
Madame Kelly's on West Thirty-eighth Street?” 
“Haven't I just spent three mornings in that very 
place,” says Mrs. Neighbor. “Oh,” says Mrs. Clymer, 
“but if you tell Madame Kelly you are a friend of mine, 
I am sure she can get you some one.” So Mrs. Neigh- 
bor hies herself to the employment agency, mentions 
Mrs. Clymer, and wonder of wonders, she lights upon a 
perfect gem of a cook or jewel of a butler in no time at 
all. The eternal gratitude, affection and intimacy of 
the desirable Mrs. Neighbor is won, and Mrs. Clymer 
finds herself on a far firmer social footing with the 
county families than if she had given a hundred 
gorgeous and expensive entertainments. The truth is 
that Mr. Clymer, with his financial astuteness and 
efficiency, fostered by Miss Thayer’s watchful sug- 
gestions, has subsidized Madame Kelly. He has an 
understanding that a special list furnished by his wife 
of desirables in the neighborhood—the first county 
families—are to be supplied with excellent servants 
as applied for during a period of six months at dou- 
ble wages, Mr. Clymer paying the difference. The 
cost is nominal compared with the social advantages 
derived. The checking system Mrs. Clymer main- 
tains by means of the family gossip, scandals and 
servants’ hall espionage coming by means of Madame 
Kelly’s subsidized aid is: invaluable. 

The result will be that before the beginning of the 
hunting season Mr. and Mrs. Clymer will be con- 
spicuously “present” at all advertised functions, almost 
glued, gooed and drowned in the thick social cream. 

The next article will be devoted to the art-collec- 
tors, or culture, method, of social advancement. 

Address all communications to Vanity Fair Social 
Service Bureau. Triflers or loiterers are warned that 
their letters will not be treated seriously. 
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Plans For Your Garden 
should include WHEATLEY 
GARDEN POTTERY,—Bird 
Baths, Shapely Vases and Pots 
Our catalogue on re- 


and Benches. 


" Danersk : = quest. 
| Decorative Bath WHEATLEY POTTERY 
= o. 3 : : . . 
z ‘ Height 25" is weatherproof,—and very inexpensive. Or- 
: Fu rni t ure Bowl der direct from the Pottery. 
Exquisite furniture at Price, We pay freight on all purchases amounting 
modest prices in the old wicca to $5.00 or over. (U.S.) 
Venetian Colorings or 
Natural Wood Tones 2425 Readi co ee slags ~seobd 
held in stock ready to Established 1879 © ¥ ie 














suit ME 


A complete scheme for each 
room worked out for you 
from block print or old piece 
will give the maximum 
charm and individuality for 
the smallest cost. Your 
choice from a line of our 
own manufacture will be 
furished as a unit for you, 
and sent direct from our 
factory. The maker alone 
=| can stand back of the 
product. 

Do not fail to call when 
you are in New York. 








Write to-day for our com- 
plete Catalog “G4” or 
call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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Rebuilder“Gouns 
(Joker oa Gowns 


New York's age 1 and most unique 
Dressmaking establishment where ano 


GOWN i: 1s REALLY made into a new 


creation — here simply wonders are 
wrought with your passe frocks. 
GOWNS REBUILT successfully for out-of-town 


eustomers—let me give you my ideas and estimates 


Prices Reasonable 


‘ore you discard any gown. 
Perfect Workmanship 








Why Jest Long To Be An 
Accomplished Harpist 


when you can realize your ambi- 
tion in a short while and a few 
lessons on the 





The most beautiful, graceful, brilliant, 
full-toned and easiest to master of al] re- 
fined musical instruments. 
Our Home Lesson Course is simple yet 
thorough, enabling you to learn the Harp 
at home, quickly, during spare moments. 
_ A child can play it correctly after nine 
lessons. 
Every home can afford a Clark Irish Harp 
—full size, $125; Junior model for children, 
$75. Vay for it while learning, it you prefer. 
Write for Harp Book, free Trial Offer, 
and Easy Payment Plan. 


CLARK HARP MFG. CO. 
428 South Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














“Originators of the Irish Harp in America” 
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“DOULLENS”—Afternoon gown of 
white foulard with blue flowers 


Marianne 
Buzenet 


3 Rue Boudreau, Paris 
714F ifth Ave. 
New York, 











The 
(Complete (Collection 


Springe Models 


Boudreau, opposite the Opera) 





York Salons. 


Gowns 
Wraps 
Hats 


Defilé des Mannequins 


from 11 toTand2t06 


Special Notice 


LILAS 


RODON 
Panama with ribbon band and ph ghintny Tien oak cee 
rim. ribbon and lavepder flowers. 


LPPs (Hats 





Famous for their style 


Known by this label— 


Advance Spring Models are now 
ready at all leading dealers—Ask 
to see them. Look for label. 








C.. M. PHIPTS. tae, 


29-33 WEST 38th STREET ee 


NEW YORK CITY 











from our Paris House (37 Rue 


is now on view at our New 





UNITED STATES 
Florists GUARANTEE 


delivery and quality of flowers in any city 
within a few hours after receipt of your order 





Call on any one of us We have 15,000 correspondents 





BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW Y > i 
Penn, the Florist bf Pikay, oP vl 


DETROIT, MICH. Max Schling 


124 Tremont St. John Breitmeyer'’s Sons 22 W. 59th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ratiot Ave. & B'way WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Bohannon Floral Co. Gude Bros. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Samuel Murray 
1017 Grand Ave. 


70 East Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
asser Co. 


006 Euclid Ave. 


1214 F St., N. W. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
Arthur Langhans 
1217 Chapline St. 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 
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Your Hair 
Youthfully 


Dressed Insist 


on HUMP Hair Pins. Age 
has no greater tell-tale 
than straggling locks or 
pinched, sagging coils. 
HUMP Hair Pins enable 
every woman to make the 
most of her hair—to dress 
it more naturally—without 
straining it back or pin- 
ning it in tight coils. 


HUMP 


Hair Pins 


are so easy to use. Easy 
to put in your hair—easy 
to take out. And they can’t 
slip or fall out. Smooth as 
satin from end to end— 
they never break or tangle 
or harm your hair. 

Dainty, flexible, lght-welghs 
and extra strong — HUMP 
Hair Pins never feel heavy 
and they’re the most eco- 
nomical because you don’t 
lose them. 


Magic Invisibles 
Invisible HUMP Hair Pins 
are indispensable for “‘short 
ends,” for waves over fore- 
head and ears—to fasten 
nets and veils. 


5c.-10c. Everywhere 


If your dealer hasn’t all sizes 
send his name and 10c postage 
for our Complete Assortment 
Package (Orders received only 
from the United States.) 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG.CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 






























SOL. H. GOLDBERG, Pres. 














| Five Correct Sizes | 
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and MILLER LANGDON 
Francisco a complete collection of all 
our newest Creations is constantly on S at | N F @) ‘@) 8) 
exhibition, This enterprise marks 7 
the first occasion in which a Parisian 


couturiére has ever established an 
agency in San Francisco, 


714 Fifth Ave. 


MODELS FACIAL CONTOURS 
Wonderfully effective for the skin. Elimi- 
nates wrinkles and delicately molds the face 
to a youthful contour. Jars are $1 and $2. 
Miller Langdon Skin Tonic refines enlarged 


pores and firms sagging facial muscles. 
ottle, $1.50. 


Miller Langdon Cucumber Cream freshens 
















New York a faded skin. Jars are $1.50 and $2.50. 
Bet Treatments for the restoration and mainte- 
ween nance of facial beauty are given by Miller 
55th and 56th Streets Langdon personally, after the individual re- 
Pt cages of the face have been studied, 

Telephone: Jrite or phone for an appointment. 


MILLER LANGDON, Inc., NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Ave., (Cor. 53rd St.), Plaza 9425 


Circle 5472 
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Sweet Chariot is such a folk-song; it is 
an extremely good example and it has 
been quoted with effect in Dvorak’s sym- 
phony, “From the New World.” Funi- 
cul’ Funicula’ is not a folk-song. It is a popular 
Neapolitan song (most popular Neapolitan songs, 
like O Sole Mio, Santa Lucia, and Maria Mari are 
not folk-songs) written by Denza, a well-known 
composer, to celebrate the funicular railway in Naples. 
Nevertheless, no less a personage than Richard 
Strauss quoted it bodily in his symphonic fantasia, 
Aus Italien, although, to be sure, he labored under 
the impression at the time that it was a folk-song. 
When Paul Dukas’s lyric drama, “Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue,” was produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the critical writers, almost to a man, referred 
to the song of the wives, which floats out of the cel- 
lar of the castle when Ariane opens the door in the 
first act, as a Brittany folk-song. So it may very 
well be; I believe that Dukas has said that it was. 
However, I am informed on good authority that he 
composed it himself! It has a folk-song air, to be 
sure. La Jambe de Bois, utilized by Strawinsky in 
the first scene of “Petrouchka,” might be a folk-song 
but it is not. It is a French popular song. 


HUS it happens that while many composers, even 

such celebrated men (in their day) as Raff, 
Rubinstein, Gade, and Mendelssohn, fall rapidly into 
oblivion, the composer of a good popular song is 
assured of immortality as such things go. His name 
may be forgotten but his song will be sung down 
through the century as often perhaps as any folk- 
song, probably a good deal oftener. Take The Old 
Folks at Home, for example, or Dixie, or My Old 
Kentucky Home, or Old Black Joe, and you will find 
that more people know them and sing them and love 
them to-day, nearly three-quarters of a century after 
they were composed, than know or sing or love 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot, or Nobody. Knows de 
Trouble I’ve Seen. 


T is my theory that the American composers of 

to-day (I am still speaking of Irving Berlin, Louis 
Hirsch, Lewis F. Muir, and others of their kind) 
have brought a new quality into music, a spirit to 
be found in the best folk-dances of Spain, in gypsy, 
Hungarian, and Russian popular music, and a form 
entirely new. They have been working for a liveli- 
hood, to be sure, but in that respect they have only 


The Great American Composer 


(Continued from page 75) 


followed the precedent established by Offenbach, 
Richard Strauss, Jules Massenet, Verdi, and Puccini. 

Bernard Shaw has probably made a great deal more 
money than Henry Arthur Jones, but no one thinks of 
calling him less of an artist than Mr. Jones for that 
reason. Zuloaga sells his pictures and Rodin his 
sculptures at very high rates. There seems to be, 
indeed, no particular reason why an artist should not 
be permitted to make money if he is able to do so. It 
is the nature of some artists to shy at the annoyances 
and complications of business. ‘The work of others, 
Stéphane Mallarmé, Monticelli, is antipathetic to the 
crowd and always will be. Many of the greatest 
artists, however, have made the widest appeal (I 
might mention Beethoven, Michael Angelo, and Tol- 
stoi) and some few men of this stamp have been able 
to transform their inspirations into worldly goods. 
In the circumstances one can scarcely blame Avery 
Hopwood and Irving Berlin for making money. 

The most obvious point of superiority of our rag- 
time composers (overlooking the fact that their music 
is pleasanter to listen to) over Messrs. Parker, Chad- 
wick, and Hadley, is that they are expressing the very 
soul of the epoch while their more serious confreres 
are struggling to pour into the forms of the past, the 
thoughts of the past, re-arranged, to be sure, but 
without notable expression of inspiration. They have 
nothing new to say and no particular reason for say- 
ing it. 


EGARD the form of Waiting for the Robert Z. 

Lee. A writer in the “London Times” calls at- 
tention to the fact that, although for convenience it 
is written out in a rhythm of 8, it is really a rhythm 
of 3 followed by a rhythm of 5, proceeding without 
warning occasionally into the normal rhythm of 8. 
It is impossible for many trained singers to read rag- 
time at all. They can decipher the notes, but they do 
not understand the conventions observed by the com- 
posers in setting these notes on paper, conventions 
which are as simple as their A B C to every cabaret 
performer. 


HE complicated vigor of American life has ex- 
pressed itself through the trenchant pens of these 
new musicians. It is the only music produced in 


VANITY FAIR 


America to-day which is worth the paper 
it is written on. It is the only American 
music which is enjoyed by the nation 
(lovers of Mozart and Debussy prefer 
ragtime to the inert classicism of our more serious- 
minded composers); it is the only American music 
which is heard abroad (and it is heard everywhere, in 
the trenches by way of the record-disc, in the Café de 
Paris at Monte Carlo, in Cairo, in India, and in Aus- 
tralia) ; and it is the only music on which the musi- 
cians of our land can build on in the future. If it can 
be urged against it that it is a hybrid product, depend- 
ing upon negro and Spanish rhythms, at least the same 
objection can be urged against Spanish music itself, 
which has emerged from the music of the Moors and 
the Arabs. Havelock Ellis even finds Greek and 
Egyptian influences, 


r the American composers with (what they con- 
sider) more serious aims, instead of writing sym- 
phonies or other worn-out and exhausted forms which 
belong to another age of composition, would strive to 
put into their music the rhythms and tunes that dom- 
inate the hearts of the people a new form would 
evolve which might prove to be the child of the Great 
American Composer we have all been waiting for so 
long and so anxiously. I do not mean to suggest that 
Edgar Stillman Kelley should write variations on the 
theme of Oh You Beautiful Doll! or that Arthur 
Farwell should compose a symphony utilizing The 
Gaby Glide for the first subject of the allegro and 
Everybody's Doing It for the second, with the adagio 
movement based on Pretty Baby in the minor key. It is 
not my intention to start someone writing a tone-poem 
called New York, in which all these songs and ten or 
fifteen more should be thematically bundled together 
and finally wrapped in the profundities of a fugue. 


UT if any composer, bearing these tendencies 

in mind, will allow his inspiration to run riot, 
it will not be necessary for him to quote or to 
pour his thought into the mould of the symphony, 
the string quartet, or any other defunct form, to stir 
a modern audience.- The idea, manifestly based 
though it may be on the work of Irving Berlin and 
Louis Hirsch, will express itself in some new way. 
Percy Aldridge Grainger, Igor Strawinsky, Erik 
Satie, are all working along these lines, to express 
modernity in tone, allowing the forms to create them- 
selves, but alas, none of these men is an American! 



































Hinds Cream Soap i 


will delight the woman who seeks an economical toilet 
soap for daily use that possesses the fascinating qualities 
of expensive French Soaps. A day’s trial demonstrates 
its rare virtues; shows how its fragrant, creamy lather 
renders the skin so refreshingly clean and soft,—never 
dry nor drawn, even when used with hard water: 
how it wears slowly, and holds good when thin as a — 
wafer. A soap of such refinement, so pure and bland, 


is essentially an IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 


It should be used in conjunction with 


Hinds :::,Creain 


for then you will have a most potent form of treatment for over- 
coming all ordinary skin ailments, for improving and preserving 
the complexion, and for protecting the skin from injury by sun 
or wind. To retain a fresh, girlish complexion read the booklet 
included with samples and regular sizes of Cream. 


Selling Everywhere, or mailed postpaid from Laboratory 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream in bottles, 50c 
Hinds Cold Cream in-tubes, 25c; jars, 50c 
Hinds Cream Soap, 5c, 10c, 25c 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder, 25c 


Many women are wriling for Samples. 
Be sure to enclose stamps with your 
request; 2c for samples of Cream, 
5¢ for trial cake of Soap, 2c 


* for miniature can Tal- 
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DREKA 


Fine Stationers 
Wedding Invitations 


Announcements 


At Home Cards 


Engraved on the best papers 
from our individual styles 


1121 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 














cum Powder." 


A. S. HINDS 
276 West Street | 
Portland, Maine 























Shops write for discounts 


FOLDWARDO SALES CO., 


For 
Home 
Hotel 
Office 


FOLDWARDO 


The Folding Wardrobe 


When in use holds 8 or 10 suits or 
dresses. When rolled can be carried 
in suit-case or trunk. Hung on the wall or 
door Foldwardo makes a closet in every room 
or it can be used inside a closet as a_ con- 
tainer for extra clothing, light suits and eve- 
ning gowns, keeping them free from dust, do- 
ing away with troublesome separate covers. 
Made of washable material (samples on re- 
quest). Special length for men’s use. 

RE MR tne és ee bh b eke $5.00 
Cretonne and art ticking. ...$6.00 and $7.00 


Sent parcel post C.O. D. postage prepaid. 
Ny pee etd Kanu Clty, 25 ext. 
248 Connecticut Ave..W. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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A Tor Wekdnds 
‘nae 
THE 
ALIZTOGETHER 
POUCH 


Carries pipe iad tobacco 
in separate compartments 


MGde.by- 
ALFRED DUNHILL 





Soffest antelope leather~” 
rubber lined ‘By mail 


post paid, Five dollars” 


M.M. IMPORTING CO. 
11 East 45°St, Now York 
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These dressings nourish and preserve 
the leather adding to the life of fhe shoes. 
They maintain that soft lustre | 
Demanded by people f good taste | 
They are the ri ssings for yourshoes 
Qbjure Cheap acid-filled ~ polishes: 
= i lurigto the righ 3 
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AT GOOD BOOT SHOPS & DEPT. STORES WHERE SUBSTITUTION IS PROHIBITED 
SALOMON & PHILLIPS AMER.AGTS. N.Y. 

















‘‘—_and if it weren’t 
for the snug look 
they give your 
socks, you wouldn’t 
know you had ’em 
on.” 


He is wearing E. Z. 
Garters, so the remark 
is quite natural. He 
does not pause to con- 
sider that E. Z. Gar- 
ters are comfortable 
because they are made 
wide for free circula- 
tion, that they stay in 
place without buckles, 
straps, or adjust- 
ments. The important 
thing is that the wear- 
er is entirely satisfied. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, 
write to THE THOS. P. 
TAYLOR CO., Dept. V, 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Send 25c 
for Lisle or 50c for Silk— 
and investigate the 


“THE ONE THAT WONT BIND” 
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BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


teapNc ~=WAUDEVILLE tie worto 


THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 


Dollar Theatre 


The Million 



































Marmay Monogram Cigarettes 


Not only do you get an ultra refined cigarette, hand-made from the finest 
Turkish blends, but it is primarily your cigarette. When you ask the other 
chap (or Her) to have a cigarette the individual touch is apparent—for font 
Monogram, Crest, Coat of Arms or Frat Mark is on your cigarette. ake 
some with you on your outing! 
100 for $2.00—250 for $4.75—500 for $9.00—1000 for $17.50 

In ordering specify monogram, blend and style tips. Print initials and_ order 
by number, Ladies’ size with or without perfume. Should you desire 15 
cigarettes showing our assortment of monograms, blends and tips we will be 
pleased to send same upon receipt of 30 cents, 

All shipments in plain packages, insured and prepaid. Send us your order today 
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000,000 invested in 
subways to save a few min- 
utes in getting about town. 
Yet you can save time every 
day by wearing the HATCH 
ONE-BUTTON UNION SUIT 
without paying a cent more 
than for the old-fashioned 
kind of union suit. Its one 
master button at the chest 
does all the work that a row 
of eight or ten used to do, 
and does it more comfort- 
ably too. This popular, 
sensible, stylish, unique gar- 
ment will appeal to you for 
its quality fabrics and splen- 
did workmanship. 


You can get these suits in 
knit goods or in the famous 
Keep Kool mesh at most 
good department stores and 
haberdashers’, but if you 
have the least difficulty send 
your size with remittance to 
the manufacturers at Al- 
bany, N. Y., and we will 
gladly supply you direct, 
delivery prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


PRICES: 


Men’s Suits—$1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 
Boys’ Suits—75 cents 


A catalog illustrating 
the complete line of 
summer and winter 
weights will be sent 
free on request. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 
Manufacturers 
ALBANY NEW YORK 
Barnes Knitting Corporation 


Sole Distributors to Dealers 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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travel, howeve:, so that when the speed- Aerial Limousines and Fly-abouts 


(Continued from page 80) 


ometer shows the crucial point it will 

rise and fly like any well-behaved aero- 
plane which has no little arm-chaired 
drawing-room as its fuselage. As will be seen 
from our illustrations, the autoplane has a 
terrifying appearance, viewed from the front 
which does not at all express its peaceful mis- 
sion, namely to carry you with celerity and 
ease to dine with the Cholmondoleys thirty 
miles down Long Island and land you there 
in twenty-five minutes. Of course the Chol- 
mondoleys, knoaving your favorite method of 
pre-prandial locomotion, will provide a good 
wide space on the front lawn so that you can 
make your landing aright, but that is a mere 
detail. 


AYING aside the faintly humorous aspects 
of the life in the air which this machine 
opens to the view, it is really a most remark- 
able contrivance. Complete vision is secured 
by the use of a heavy, transparent material, 
not unlike celluloid, for the sloping front and 
sides while complete protection from the ele- 
ments and especially from the wind, which is 
the bane of flying comfort, is afforded by the 
wholly enclosed body. The machine is of the 
“pusher” type, driven forward by a huge, 
four-bladed propeller. Its finish is remark- 
ably attractive and the possibilities of develop- 
ment for models along these lines are many 
and alluring. 


MONG the most interesting exhibits at the 
show were those which had to do with 
greater safety for flying. The automatic pilot, 
driven by an unbelievably small propeller of 
its own, which maintains the aeroplane under 
the conditions of operation in which the pilot 
sets it, was one of the most fascinating of 
these. It can be imagined that this would 
prove a most useful device to the man who 
would fight or take photographs in the air, 
because he could practically forget entirely 
the three separate dimensions of control, as 
they might be called,—steering, inclination 
and the use of the ailerons—which must be 


constantly synchronized sub-consciously under In this Wright-Martin double wires are in the braces, 
ordinary conditions. The gyroscopic and lashed to a central shaft of wood to prevent vibration 





One of the engines of the double motored Curtiss mili- 
tary tractor with many Sperry safety devices as fittings 
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other stabilizers have also reached a high 
stage of development and take much of 
the danger and unpleasantness out of fly- 
ing. They help to make the aeroplane part 
of its pilot as the polo pony is part of its rider, 
One of the little types to attract much 
attention was a Pierce sporting mode! for 
one man only with a remarkably small wing 
spread and a neatly designed stream-line body 
finished in battleship gray and trinémed, in 
the pilot’s seat, with red leather. It was just 
the thing to go a-calling in on a Sunday after. 
noon or to take to fly over to the nearest race 
meet if you did not want to go by motor car, 
It exemplified well the general tendency of the 
newest aeroplanes to use the streamline type of 
design for the fuselage. 


REAT attention to detail was in evidence 

at the show and a fineness and delicacy of 
finish in many: of the machines that marked a 
big advance over the former state of the art, 
For example, in the Wright-Martin models 
many of the wire stays are double. Between 
the two wires pieces of wood are lashed, 
This not only gives an attractive appearance 
to the machine but has an important practical 
bearing as well. Jt was found that under 
high speed the amount of vibration caused the 
two wires to separate widely and then come 
close together. They did this so rapidly as to 
interpose a wind resistance equal to the maxi- 
mum space thus enclosed. By lashing them to 
a central core of wood all this was done away 
with and the total of wind resistance by the 
machine was cut down materially. 


HE military factor in flying is uppermost 

at present, naturally, and the manufac- 
turers of aeroplanes have promised complete 
co-operation with the Government in case of 
actual war. Not only aeroplanes but copies 
of the Zeppelins will be at the disposal of the 
Navy Department. Rapid progress is being 
made at the schools for flying which have 
been established by the Government, notably 
those at Mineola, New York, and Miami, 
Florida. The work of the American flyers in 
fighting for the Allies has demonstrated theme 
is a premium on youth for air service. 
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There is “just the right place” in every 
home for at least one piece of Fulper 


Mot TERyY 


An American pottery of charm and distinc- 
tion in form and color—at moderate cost. 


BOWLS, VASES, JUGS f 
‘ BOOK ENDS and DOOR. STOPS t 
ae TEA and BEER SETS 

é = STEINS, SETS, FLAGONS 
7 LUMINARIES 
CANDLE and TWIG STICKS 


Sie Sold by best stores everywhere 
Halftone portfolio “F” on request 


FULPER 


FLEMINGTON 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 


Old Tiffany Studio 
Building 


333 Four.h Ave. 
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“The 
LEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS. N.Y 
ON SENECA LAKE ~ OPEN ALL YEAR 
Wm.E. Leffingwell. Pres. : 


American 
Nauheim— 


the Only Place in America Where the Nauhei 
Baths, So Beneficial to Heart Disorders, Are 
Given With a Natural Calcium Chloride Brine— 


One of the most beautiful and complete Health Resorts in 

the country, possessing everything for the scientific pro- 

motion of rest and recuperation after a hard season of 

social or business activity. 

THE B ATHS are directly connected with 
47 the Hotel. Treatments under 

ysicians are particularly adapted to 


Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and 
Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


Ideally perfected conditions for taking “The 
Cure” during the Spring and Summer months. 


Easily reached by motor from any direction over a thousand 
miles of improved roads. ; 


Send for illustrated Booklets containing full particu- 
lars regarding rates, reservations, treatments, ete. 
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| “LI NVISIBLE” 





Transformation 
An Exquisite Creation 


Nestles with ease upon any coiffure, 
and with its suggestion of a wealth 
of natural hair, lends the charm of 
youth and beauty to any face. 


It is made of natural wavy hair of 
supreme quality, and can be dressed 
in any fashion. Is worn by many, 
yet is invisible to all. 


Our new Illustrated Booklet ‘“F” 
just issued sent on request. 


Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
Manicuring Scalp Treatment 


Write, phone or call for appointments 


Haw Ladies’ 
Merchant: Hairdressers 
12-14 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 
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Since 1879 


well-dressed men have enjoyed the 
satisfaction afforded by the Boston 
Garter. Today it is recognized as an 
essential of dress by men of every 
country in the civilized world. 


Boston 
Garter 


HE ‘ Boston” pays daily 
dividends in ‘‘peace of 
mind.” It gives the utmost 
leg comfort, absolute security 
and long wear. 
At Stores Everywhere 
25 Cents 
35 Cents 
50 Cents 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers Boston 
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Widths AAAA, AAA, AA & A. 
All sizes including 8,8%,9&9% 


“There is only one thing about ‘ 
Craft’ shoes that is not strictly up-to- 
date and that is their reasonable prices,’’ 
said a “‘ShoeCraft’” patron a short time 


A few years ago ‘‘ShoeCraft’’ footwear 
was considered expensive. This Spring you 
will find ‘‘ShoeCraft’’ narrow width shoes 
as moderately priced as ordinary footwear. 
Quality has not been sacrificed. We are 
simply giving our patrons the advantage 
of last Autumn’s lower prices in the leather 
market. Write for our new Spring catalog 
D12 and compare ‘‘ShoeCraft”’ prices with 
the values offered by shops that make 
price a feature. 





$12. 


Spring. 


** Paycou ”’ 


A smart afternoon oxford for 
Priced at twelve dollars in Mahogany Rus- 
sia Calfskin or Genuine White Buckskin. 


All Widths and Sizes in Stock 
MAIL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Perfect fit guaranteed. Parcel post pre- 
paid. Write for our new Spring catalog 
D12, with measurement chart, and our in- 
teresting booklet, ‘‘Fitting the Narrow 
Foot.”’ Charge accounts, 





















Every Auction Player Needs 


Milton C. Work’s New Book 


AUCTION 


DECLARATIONS 


Containing the 
Saas) §@=>_ Laws off 1917 
Pam Explains the 
jase principles which 
underlie 
declaration, and 
a system which 


ae 


1? 


every 


makes it easy to determine 
the best bid with any given 
hand. Contains many illus- 
trative hands. 


AN ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
Mr. Work is Chairman of the 
Card Committee, Whist Club 
of New York, and author of 
“Auction Under the Laws of 
1915,” etc. 


288 pages Cloth, $1.00 
De Luxe Leather Edition, 2.00 


At all bookstores and stationers, 
or by mail from 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers 
420 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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The Louis XVI $65.00 


BARTO 
DAY 
BEDS 





The Louis XVI (illustrated) is a beautiful example of 
the Barto Day Bed. A decorative couch in the day, for 
living room, boudoir, alcove or fireside; a comfortable 
spacious bed at night, without converting. Its luxurious lines lend dignity 
to any room. The box spring and mattress can be upholstered to harmonize 
with the draperies of the room. Width, 32 inches over all; Length 6 ft. 6 
in.; Caned panel ends. Price, $65.00; Box Spring, $15.00; Mattress, $20.00. 
In purchasing a Barto Day Bed you are assured of the highest quality in artistic con- 
struction and material. They can be had in painted or in any finish. 

Many other attractive designs from $30.00 a Call and inspect our wonderful col- 
lection of distinctive furniture and draperies. Immediate delivery. If out of town, write. 


45 WEST 39th ST., NEW YORK 
EDWARD R. BARTO & Co., Specsalists i Interior Furnishings 
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MONOGRAM DIES 


IN ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


$7.00 10 410.00 


Gbet S Vashbune@ 


SOCIAL STATIONERS 
605 Gifth Avenue 
New Yorks 


OFFICES STUDIOS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. HERALDIC WORK 
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Club Blend 
Cigarettes 


Hand rolled of 
selected tobac- 
cos in our own 
sanitary factory. 





$1380 
A Box of 100 
Carriage Prepaid 


Il E. 45th St., New York 
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skill through the liberal “expense” moncy 

paid him for his tournament play; a 

lump sum agreed on before he sends his 

entry and often after spirited bidding 

for him by rival provincial clubs; especially by resort 
hotels or summer “clubs” seeking entertaining features 
for their guests. By. such means brilliant performers 
go through a season without a penny’s cost for board 
and lodging, and finish with a neat bit of cash to the 
good, besides. Thus, then, we have two quite distinct 
classes of players in tennis and golf; those who play 
the game for sport; and those who use the game for 
gain. Those who seek recreation; and those that seek 
the dollar. 


T must be patent to the most perplexed mind that 

to class these two on even terms either in theory or 
in practise is a rank injustice to those who play for 
sport, Consider, for instance, golfers Travis and 
Ouimet, or McLoughlin and Bundy of the tennis 
group, to pick four illustrious examples of the men 
who make a business of their sport. They are free 
for the game every day and all day; their entries are 
sought for tournaments far and near; most if not all 
of their expenses are paid when they are on the job; 
their balls and clubs and rackets are provided one 
easy way or another. 

Where does the man who takes his game as play, 
outside of business hours, stand against this privi- 
leged business “amateur” who is permitted not only 
all his time for the game, but makes money out of it 
besides? This is helping the men who make a busi- 
ness of their sport instead of those that comprise the 
great mass of players in the country whose money and 
thought and example give prosperity to the game in 
America. It is neither fair, nor to the best interest 
of the game. 


MS ST we not in common sense decide whether we 
hall regard golf and tennis as commercial en- 
terprises, or as recreation? There are the two govern- 
ing bodies—the U. S. G. A. for golf and the U. S. N. 
L. T. A. for tennis. It will not be claimed, even by 
Pittsburgh, I fancy, that these were organized to 
encourage the trade of the sporting goods dealers, 
or to provide a protecting amateur cloak for their 
salesmen. 


Sa. ca 


A Square Deal for Sport 


(Continued from page 79) 


What then is the thought behind the establishment 
of these bodies? Is it to encourage the game and the 
men who play it for fun, that the American youth and 
the American business man may benefit by its sport 
and health giving? Or is it that a comparative hand- 
ful of impostors may use the game as a means to 
money making? 

It may be granted without discussion that golf and 
tennis, all games, had their beginning and hold their 
first importance for us in the sport, the healthful zest 
of friendly, clean competition, the recreation they 
afford for the many, rather than as an avenue of 
business, of profit for the individual few who thrive 
under lax regulations and indeterminate or befogged 
legislators. Shall the game therefore be regulated in 
the interest of the many or in the interest of the few? 


EITHER golf nor tennis could thrive without the 

men who play the game for sport; they are its 
life, its whole existence. The men who use the game 
for gain are a mere excrescence. It is obvious that a 
line should be drawn between them. Where then shall 
it be drawn? Shall we say that the man who openly 
makes golf clubs, and sells them as openly, is a profes- 
sional, while the one who touts or sells some especial 
ball, or club or racket and receives his money secretly, 
isan amateur? Shall we say that the man who teaches 
the game for pay is a professional, while the man 
who is paid to play is an amateur? Shall we say 
that the employee who receives his pay in a pay en- 
velope is a professional, while the one who receives it 
as “expense” is an amateur? Are the quality or the 
quantity of the service, or the manner of the play, to 
be the criterion? Or shall the line be drawn between 
those who are “found out” and those who are “not 
found out’? Is successful deception to pass current 
for amateurism ? 


PLAYER can not be half professional and half 

amateur. He certainly can not make money out 
of the game and remain an amateur. Pittsburgh and 
Seattle say he can; but that dictum is local and un- 
tenable; it does not change the status of Messrs. 
McLoughlin or Bundy or Touchard,: or the others 
who have been making a business of their sport. Be- 
cause the Pittsburgh gentlemen declare a man an ama- 
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teur does not make him one. No, we 

must draw the line as the Golf Associa- 

tion has wisely, if very tardily, drawn it, 

in strict accord with sporting tradition 
for the best interests of the game and the encourage- 
ment and protection of the men that have made it 
and now support it—to wit: between those who play 
the game for sport, the amateurs; and. those that play 
the game for gain, the professionals, However the 
gain comes, or whatever its form, is immaterial; 
whether as salesman’s salary, or a tout’s commission, 
or a player’s “expenses,” or free board and lodging, 
or fees for building or planning golf courses or tennis 
courts—is all one and the same—it remains gain made 
out of the game. 

Simple practical sense, ordinary justice and the 
lessons of sporting history point emphatically and im- 
peratively to the necessity of an indelible line between 
those who play for sport and those who play for gain. 


THERWISE the game degenerates and finally 

dies; because (1) of the unfairness to and dis- 
couragement of the men who play for sport and give 
the game its prosperity; (2) it introduces the elements 
of deception and corruption and false standards into 
a game which can not live except on a clean, sports- 
manly basis; (3) through the open “expense” money 
door both clubs and boys are debauched and the game 
hippodromed. 

As for the whitewashing of dealer’s “amateurs” by 
legislators so hazy on the subject of amateurism as 
those in evidence at the recent Tennis Association 
meeting, it does not restore lost athletic honor, but it 
does put the Association in an absurdly illogical posi- 
tion. Most of the embarrassment in sport legislation 
comes through trying to force amateur principles into 
the consciousness of men who by nature and instinct 
are professional; to whom the essence of sport means 
less than nothing; who have no sympathy with sport 
for sport’s sake—do not understand it indeed. 

Of such, evidently, are the Pittsburgh and the 
Pacific Coast tennis leaders. Why not cut them loose 
from the National Association and let them pursue 
their tangled professional way into the slough that 
awaits all such befuddled adventurers? ‘For the rest, 
let us never forget that the game for the sake of the 
play is the keystone of amateur sport. 


—— 











Physical 
Culture 
for the 


Face 


MY BEAUTY EXERCISES will make 
you look Younger and more Beautiful than 
all the external treatments you might use 
for a lifetime. No massage, electricity, 
vibration, astringents, plasters, straps, fill- 
ing or surgery — nothing artificial — Just 
Nature's Way. 

Results come soon and are permanent. 
My system makes muddy, sallow skins 
clear, and the complexion as fresh as in 
girlhood; firms the fiesh and never fails to 
lift drooping and sagging facial muscles, | 
removing the wrinkles they cause. The too | 





thin face and neck are rounded out and 
hollows filled in. 


IAN 


No one too old or too | 


= L 


rT 


ZAY DA 


( BEN-YUSUF ) 


LUXURIOUS NEGLIGEES 


Tel. Greeley 4349 
NEW YORK 





40 WEST 39th STREET 


TN 
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it 


young to benefit. 








She Sterilized 





My system makes double chins disap- 





pear quickly, and leaves the flesh firm 
after the superfluous fat is worked away. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my 
facial exercises will freshen your complex- 
ion and give it a most exquisite coloring 
for a whole evening. 


What My Pupils Write! 


“Words cannot express how thankful I 
am for the wonderful benefits received from 
your exercises.”’ 

“I am just entering my third week of 
practice and I can notice some very pleas- 
ing results. My cheeks are rounding out, 
lines fading and, flesh not so flabby or 
withered looking.’ 

“It has been about four weeks since I 
began the work in the face and my entire 
expression has changed. I would not take 
$50 for tue benefit I have so far received. 
My husbar d is so pleased at my youthful 
appearance !”’ 

Write today for my new FREE booklet, 
Facial Beauty Culture. 

If you will tell me what improvements 
you would like, I can write you more help- = 
fully. Your letter will be held in strictest 
confidence. 


KATHRYN MURRAY f 
& 
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DALAT 








Suite D4 Garland Bldg. Chicago 


The first woman to teach Scientific 
Facial Exercise 











Largest stock of 


GOSSARD 


Front Laced 


in New York. i 
ing right one for your figure. 


OLMSTEAD CORSET CO. 
179 Madison Avenue, at 34th St., 
Phone Murray Hill 2084 


ssard 
Corsets 


Corset Fitting Is An Art 


Have your Gossard fitted by an expert. 
Our fitters are -eeunesaescen corsetieres. 


CORSETS 


50 different models, includ- 


Prices $2.50, $3.50, $5, $6.50 and up 


York’s specialty shop for Gossard | 


New 
Front Laced Corsets 
Brassieres fitted—Corsets made to order. 


New York City 





POWDER PUFF 


THE FINEST QUALITY (Ea 
LAMBS’ WOOL 


In Individual Envelopes 
Four Poputar Sizes 
10c, 15c, 25c, 35c 
At All Best Dealers 


or will be sent direct — Te- Koma w oetenel 
ceipt of price — extra Powder bod En velopes 
to cover postage. 


MAURICE LEVY, 15 W. 38th St, New York City 
importer of Famous Creme Simon and Societe 
Hygienique Toilet Products d 
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When Physician Meant 
“‘Physic— Dispenser” 


N Shakespeare’s time, 

if you were sick and 
went to a doctor be did 
one of two things. He 
either bled you or 
‘‘physicked’’ you. 
Physicians no longer practice 
bleeding. And the leaders of 
the profession are equally 
opposed to the indiscriminate 
use of laxative and cathartic 
drugs. In fact, the habitual 
use of laxatives is now known 
to be one of the most fruitful 
causes of constipation. 


Physicians of the highest stand- 
ing prescribe Nujol because it 
relieves constipation without 
any bad after effects and 
without forming a habit. It 
acts in effect as an internal lu- 
bricant, preventing the bowel 
“contents from hardening, and 
in this way facilitating normal 
movements. 


All druggists carry Nujol. 
Avoid substitutes. Write today 
for booklet, ‘“The Rational 
Treatment of Constipation”’ 
using coupon below. 
STANDARD OIE COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.’ 


Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 39 









































BOHN 


SYPHON REFRIGERATORS 


N-refrigerators, as in silv erware, automo- 
biles or other products in which values 
vary, the name of the maker is now re- 

garded, by wise buyers, as the token by 
which quality may be judged. The Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator is built exclusively for 
those who desire the highest efficiency in 
protection of foods and greatest economy in 
ice consumption. Through many yeats its 
higher price has been justified by its propor- 
tionate greater value. 








The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is the only 
home refrigerator providing a strictly one- 
piece, seamless steel, porcelain enamel lining 
with full rounded corners. It maintains a 
lower temperature on same ice consumption 
than,any other refrigerator, and its syphon 
system of air circulation is perfect. The 
daintiest delicacy is preserved without con- 
tamination by other foods of strong odor in 
the same compartment. 


If you are not acquainted with the Bohn dealer in 
your city write us for our catalog and his name. 


1000 Cold Recipes 

and Clever Cut-Out for Children 
Our new, white-cloth bound, 126 page book, ““House- 
wives’ Favorite Recipes,’ , contains nearly 1000 
tested, delicious recipes for ices, salads, beverages, 
etc This book together with our very interesting 
-~ out “Bohn Sanitary Kitchen” sent postpaid 
or 50c. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
1525 University Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 














NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
53 W. 42nd St. Washington St. at 803 S. Hill St. 
Garland Ct. 
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You owe it to your eyes to see 
that your lenses are fitted with 


Shur- on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 
the lenses in the cor- 
rect optical position 
and are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 





SHELLTEX RIMS (7% Ger: 


—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. 
< all Shur-ons, quality guaran- 
tee 


At most high-grade oculists, op- 
tometrists and opticians, or write 
us. Look for the name Shur-on or 
Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
247 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


“ Established 1864 
a Trade Mark 














Are Your Hands Older 
Than Your Face? 


GRISE 


Ahbaaa SS “The Friend of 
LUWELL, MAS». Middle-age’ 


& STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS. 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept.V. Booklet 
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ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and sprinkle in the 
Foot-Bath. Don’t 
suffer from Bunions, 
and Callouses; or 
from Tender, Tired, 
Aching, Swollen 
Feet, Blisters or sore 
spots. The troops on 
the Mexican border 
use Allen’s Foot= 
Easeandover 100,000 
packages have been 
used by the Allied 
and German troops 
in Europe. Allen's 
Foot=Ease is known ‘ 
everywhere as the greatest comforter 
ever discovered for all foot aches. 
Makes new or tight shoes feel easy by 
taking the friction from the shoe. 
Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t accept 


any substitute. 
TRIAL PACKAGE 


FRE sent by mail. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 











STOPS 
DANDRUFF = 
Makes hair grow 
FALLING HAIR long, thick and lus. 
trous, cleanses scalp or hair of scurf, 
making scalp clean and healthy and hair 
fluffy, brilliant, beautiful and lots of it. 
Don’t stay bald; try O-Ban Hair Tonic; 
most delightful ‘hair dressing made; 50c 
at any drug store or by mail; booklet 
on Hair Culture free. 
Q-BAN LABORATORIES. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PRIZE DESIGN FOR A $3000 HOUSE 


(Complete plans and detailed specications may be purchased from 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL) 


It Does Make a Difference! 


Would it make a difference to you if the thing you 
wished to buy had stamped on it the seal of 
approval of expert judges? Jt undoubtedly would. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL asks and obtains for its articles ex- 
pert and experienced judgment from the foremost authorities 
in their respective lines and each month publishes authoritative 
articles, beautifully illustrated, on the different phases of home- 
building. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Prize Design for a $3000 House is 
an instance of this demand for really authoritative judgment. 
This competition was conducted for THE HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL by the Oregon Chapter of the AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHIT ECTS, from whose judgment of archi- 
tectural designs there is no appeal to higher authority. 


But THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL demands more than the sanction 
of eminent names, the information it passes on to you must 
be useful, practical, of real every-day value to you. The man 
or woman who is building, or already owns, a $3000-$15,000 
house, insists upon good taste, comfort and real livableness, 
and has no abiding interest in extravagant and expensively 
eccentric houses. It is for this owner of the moderate-cost 
house that THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is published. 


What THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has 
Wooden, Brick and Stucco Houses 
Bungalows, Remodelled Houses 
Sleeping Porches Designed by Ten Prominent Architects 
All Kinds of Windows and Where to Put Them 
Front Doors of the Right Size and Style 
Shelves for Everything from Hats to Rubbers 
Driveways—Their Shaping and Making 
Hedges—Fences—Paths—Where to Put Them and of What 
to Make Them 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL shows you all the newest things that 
are worthy of taking their place with the older things that 
continue to live—the new curtains, the new lamps, fireplace 
fittings, the delightful variety in couches, chairs, and tables. 
It grows with your growing needs and leads you into new fields 
of house decoration and home comfort. 


Insure the success of your future investments in your 


home by subscribing to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
SPECIAL OFFER: Seven Months for One Dollar 
(Single copies, 25c each) 


(Simply mail a DOLLAR BILL with the’ Coupon and have 
ycur subscription begin immediately) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUB. CO., Inc. 
Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find 31* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


for seven months to the following: 


PO: Si AGES Sen oha has nda oss vos sess Sees eee ee Dee 


*Foreign postage, 55c extra; Canadian postage, 30c extra 
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Now ee AL your post-Lenten entertaining is 
about to begin, of a surety you should 
cour plenty of 


9 s 
Raffetto’s Marrons Glacé 
These delicious whole French chestnuts, 
preserved in their delicate coating of sugar, 
give to your parties that little touch which 
makes them occasions of distinction. 

Quarter-pound bor,50c; half-pound boz,$1.00 
Sent postpaid in the United States on re- 
ceipt of remittance (foreign postage extra). 


G. B. RAFFETTO 
410 West 13th St. New York 





























The BILTMORE 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 







CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 

Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 


(ARBQNA 


Cleaning Fluid 
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eS: WHILE 
i : YOU SLEEP 


B A Wrinkle Leadieaiins 


or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty. They are absolutely harm- 
less—simple and easy to use—a toilet neces- 
sity. Made in two styles. Frowners for be- 
og the eyes. Eradicators for lines in 
e face. 
Hither kind sold in 25c., 50c., and $1.00 
boxes, including a booklet “Dressing Table 
Hints,” at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 

1788 E. 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








Clear Your Throat 


ZYMOLE 
TROKEYS 


ok Reliel for Husky, Hoerse, Tickling Throats. 
all Drug Stores. Semple for two-cent stemp. 


Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
In Business Over 60 Yeers 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


PA'S 


At all news-stands. 
Price 25 cents. 








See the Easter Number of Life. patriotic ? 
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FAVORITE MA'S FAVORITE 


Both Sides 
Of Every Great Question 
Are Presented Each Week in 


Lit? 


Just as in the mind of every real American there are 

conflicting sentiments on every public question, so LIFE'S 
licy permits its contributors to express themselves 

ae and radically. ‘The only requirement is that they 

shall live up‘to the high standard of taste and —— tars (Canadian 


° ° 1.13, Foreign 
laid down by Lire. The Easter Number is a fine gi26).” Send Live 


for three months to 






Special 
‘er 


Enclosed 


example of this breadth of vision. Is President 
Wilson right or wrong? Is America 
sordid or idealistic? Are American 
women extravagant and frivo- 


lous or earnest and 
J Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip- 
tions renewed at this rate. 
LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York. P 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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VANITY FAIR 
SIUPPING SERVICE 


ITHOUT service charge, Vanity Fair’s Shopping Service will buy 

for you any articles editorially mentioned in Vanity Fair. This in- 
cludes the things shown on pages devoted to special sales of the month; 
also the various articles described in ‘‘Seen in the Shops’’, and in other 
departments of the magazine. When ordering articles advertised in Vanity 
Fair, it usually saves time to write direct to the shop. 


For Your Convenience and Ours 


1. Please write plainly—espe- 
cially your name and address. Use 
one side of paper only. When an 
answeris required, enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for reply. 


2. Give page and issue. When 
ordering any article mentioned in 
Vanity Fair please give date of issue 
and number of page on which it ap- 
peared. 


3. Cheque or money order. 
Enclose your cheque or money order 
to cover cost of desired articles. If 
price is unknown, send approximate 
amount. Should a balance remain 
after purchase, it will be refunded 
promptly. Cheques should be made 
payable to Vanity Fair. 


4. Insufficient remittances. In 
case your remittance is insufficient, 
you will be notified promptly. 
Articles cannot be forwarded until 
the full amount has been received. 


There is no charge for any of these commissions. 


5. Deliveries. Unless otherwise 
requested, all orders will be sent ex- 
press collect. Charges will be pre- 
paid, however, when approximate 
amount is enclosed for that purpose. 
Orders cannot be sent C. O. D. by 
the shop. When ordering small 
articles, include sufficient postage 
for mailing. Orders that are shipped 
at once will not be acknowledged, 
but if your order is unavoidably de- 
layed in shipment, we will inform 
you; so if, after a reasonable time, 
youreceiveneitherthe packagenoran 
acknowledgment, please notify us. 


6. Articles on approval. By 
special arrangement made at the 
time of ordering, articles may be sent 
on approval inthe United States only. 
In such case the express both ways 
will be at your expense. 


7. Returned articles should be 
addressed directly to the Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service, not to the 


shop. This will avoid considerable 
delay in the adjustment of your 
account and the refunding of your 
remittance. 


8. No charge accounts. To 
avoid book-keeping, Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service opens no charge 
accounts; nor can Vanity Fair un- 
dertake to charge purchases to the 
individual account in the shop from 
which they are bought. 


9. No samples. The Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service cannot undertake 
to send samples. 


10. Specify size. When order- 
ing garments of any kind, be sure 
to state your size. Always, in order- 
ing any article, give us the fullest 
possible idea of your preferences in 
color, style, material, etc. 


11. Second choice. Wherever 
possible, please name an alternative 
or second choice, in case article de- 
sired is no longer obtainable. 


Every reader of Vanity 


Fair is cordially invited to make use of the Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
whenever it can be of any possible assistance. Address 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS 
449 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia, 

Walnut at 13%- 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 
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The Cigarette Without Regret 
A new Smoking-pleasure, leaving a deli- 
cate Persian scent in the room, and a 
sense of airy delight in the smoker’s 
memory. 25c for 10 at your dealer’s or 
send money to 
T. CHALKIADI & CO. Inc 


30 East 42nd St. New York City 




















EAT AND GROW THIN 


Vance Thompson’s practical and inter- 
esting book on diet. You can reduce 
weight safely and comfortably by follow- 
ing these menus. Thousands of men and 
women are doing it successfully. At 
Booksellers, $1 net, or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
$81 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















“Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned in schools.” 
—-WHITTIER, 


A Summer Camp 
for your boys or girls? 


Thinking about what’s best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer Camp Section of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine 
that you find the announcements 
of more summer camps, as well 
&s private and preparatory schools 
and colleges, than in any other 
publication—the widest, the best, 
and the most dependable selection. 
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In the 
King’s 
Name 


The little King of Eng- 
land and the pauper boy 
changed places, and could not change back! 

The proud little King, first monarch of his time, King 
of all England, in rags, beaten, threatened, had but one 
friend, Miles Hendon—and he thought him a mad child 
and was good to himin pity. And the ragged street child, 
dressed in the King’s fine robes, bewildered and terrified, 
sat in the Palace. What a reckoning when the truth 
came out! What an amazed Miles Hendon! Was ever 
beloved and gallant Knight more gloriously rewarded? 

Who of us so lucky as to  <d a friend like Miles Hendon— 
so wronged, so loyal, so kind, and so'gallant! And the little 
street child in the King’s Palace—what man does not wish 
to help him—what mother would not like him for a son? 

Read “The Prince and the Pauper” again. It is the Mark. 
Twain of Huckleberry Finn and the Mark Twain of Joan of 
Arc rolled into one. For it is humor ahd charm—and it is 
history and beauty. 


MARK TWAIN 


Bountiful giver of joy and humor; he was yet much more, 
for, while he laughed with the world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life, and sought to find the key. 
Beneath the laughter is a big human soul, a big philosopher. 

Out of the generous west came Mark Twain, giving widely 
and freely to the world such laughter as men had never seen. 
It was laughter whole-souled and clean, and yet the laughter 
of thoughtful men. 

At first it seems a long way from the simple, human fun 
of Huckleberry Finn to the spiritual power of Joan of Arc, 
but look closer and you will find beneath them 
both the same ideal, the same humanity, the same 
spirituality, that. has been such a glorious answer 
to those who accuse this nation of being wrapped 
up in material things. 

There seems to be no end to the things that Mark Twain 
could do well. When he wrote history, it was a new kind of 
history, unlike any other except in its accuracy. When he 
wrote books of travel, it was an event, and the world sat up 
and noticed. He did many things—storics, novels, travel, 
history, essays, humor--but behind each was the force of a 
great, earnest, powerful personality, that dominated his time, 
so that even then he was known all over the face of the globe. 
Simple, unassuming, democratic, he was welcomed by Kings, 
he was loved by plain people. 

He was a gallant fighter for freedom, for humanity. The simplicity, 
the kindly humor, the generosity, the spirituality half revealed, that we 
like to think is America—all these were in Mark Twain. If foreign na- 


tions love him, we in this country give him first place in our hearts. 
The home without Mark Twain is not an American home. 


The Centennial Half-Price Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books in the hands of all the people. 
He demanded that we make good-looking, substantial books that , 
every man could afford to own. So we made this set, and there - 
has been a tremendous sale on it. ‘ 

But Mark Twain could not foresee that the price of paper, 
the price of ink, the price of cloth, would all go up as they 
have in the last two years. It is i ible to ti 
the long sale. It should have closed before this. 

Because this is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Har, & Brothers, we have decided to 
continue this half-price sale while the present supply 
lasts. Get your set now while the price is low. 

As an American you must have Mark Twain. 
Send the coupon today before the present edi- 
tion is all gone. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq. (1817-1917) NewYork 





Harper & Brothers 
Franklin Sq., N. Y- 


Send me, all charges 
prepaid, a set of Marl 
Twain’s Works in 25 volumes, 
illustrated, bound in handsome 
green cloth, stamped in gold, gold 
_ tops, untrimmed edges. If not sat- 
isfactory, I will return them at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send you 
$1.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a month 
for 12 months, thus getting the benefit of 
your half-price sale. Vanity Fair 4-15-17 
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Orders from Canada will be 10% additional, because of duty. 
Books not sent on approval outside Continental United States. 














Take the Cure 


at 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Open All the Year 


THE 


Greenbrier 


European Plan 





Finest Bath Establish- 
ment in America, con- 
nected directly with the 
Hotel. 


Nauheim and all prin- 
cipal. baths of Euro- 
pean health resorts are 
given in the Bath 
House by skilled at- 
tendants. 





Digestive and kidney 
disorders, obesity, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism and 
kindred diseases spe- 
cially treated. 
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this the school you a grasp of 
to render you j 
most proficient | 
in gither art. 

Send for free 
Authorities in- 
struct you. $e ore “ath 
bi 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Courses 

rite, *phone or call at the studio 

Twenty-Six East Forty-Six (pp. The Ritz) 
Tel. 2399 Vanderbilt ew York City 


WOMAN #.50°.22%: 

from earliest 
By VANCE THOMPSON times, man has 
Author of “Eat and Grow Thin” specialized 
woman for sex alone and woman has 
striven to escape from that thralldom. The 
most searching and comprehensive account 
ist made of the causes of the Feminist 
Movement and its means of success, written 
in Vance Thompson’s pungent and strongly 
individual style. Price, $1.25. Postage extra. 



















At all booksellers, or from 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


rapro AUSTRALIA 


Summer there now! Voyage delightful cia Honolulu 
and Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw 
American Pr gga every 21 days from San Fran- 
cisco (Apr » April 24, May 15.) Return 

class, $337 .50; 2d class, $225.00, enchosine a ao 
Japan, 1st class, $575.00; to Honolulu, $65.00. 
Folders free. H. E. Burnett, 17 Battery Place, 
N. Y., or Oceanic S.S.Co., 673B Market St., 


SYDNEY snoar une 
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Because You Live in the Country 


The Countryside Magazine is for you. And 
this offer is for you. Six great special 
numbers, with gorgeous covers by Paul 
Bransom; a wealth of beautiful pictures, 
and articles on every phase of country liv- 
ing, for only One Dollar. The numbers 
are: 

Annual Garden Number 
April - - - + - Spring Planting Number 
May - - - - - + « Little House Number 
June - - + + + «© Inthe Country Number 
July - - - + + «+ Summer Sports Number 


August - - + Country Club Number 


This is the limited offer of the new owners 
(The Independent-Harper’s Weekly) to 
enable you easily to make the acquaintance 
of the greater Countryside Magazine. 
Good only if you accept before April 20. 


Because you live in the country—or expect 
to live there some day—or go there now 
for rest and recreation, The Countryside 
is your magazine, 


March - - = «= « 


Every important problem that concerns 
your comfort or enjoyment as a country 
householder you will find discussed in The 
Countryside ‘by recognized authorities who 
stand highest in their chosen fields. 


Each number has its big central subject 
in season—but every number is a garden 
number, a building number, a house fur- 
nishing number, a decoration number, a 
peultry number, a motor number—a coun- 
try living number in every sense. The 
Countryside service never stops, in any 
part of its field. 


Note These Features 


Space permits only brief mention of the edi- 
torial plans of the new owners. 


Aymar Embury II, with five articles, inaugu- 
rates ‘““The House Livable.” Harold A. Caparn, 
former President of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, is presenting a series of 
articles on “The House Outdoors.” J. Horace 
McFarland launches our campaign “Better 
Roses for America” with an article in March 
illustrated in four colors. 


“The Whole House—Room by Room” is another 
new feature to begin soon—a series of monthly 
manuals—taking up the problems of construc- 
tion, decoration and furnishing as applied to 
each room as a unit from bedroom to library. 


Ripley writes during 1917 on Rugs; 

E. Farrington writes on Poultry (every 
month); Harold D. Eberlein and Abbott Mc- 
Clure write on Furniture; William Haynes and 
Mrs. Leslie Hall write of Dogs and Kennel In- 
terests; Charles Dexter Allen tells what is new 
in Textiles; Harold J. Howland supplies a 
monthly editorial on the Spirit of the Country- 
side; Theodore M. R. von Keler is the Motor 


CJhe Countrn 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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Editor and conducts the Motor Service; F. F. 
Rockwell, Jessie P. Frothingham and Parker 
T, Barnes write on Horticulture and Garden- 
ing; Frank A. Waugh writes on Trees; Pro- 
fessor Hugh Findlay will conduct “The Coun- 
tryside Garden Laboratory,’ a great new gar- 
dening manual to appear in The Countryside 
every month. 


Note These Names 


The roll-call of contributors under the new own- 
ership includes such names as: Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson; Zona Gale, author of Friend- 
ship Village; George Madden Martin, creator 
of Emmy Lou; W. H. Truesdale, President of 
the Lackawanna Railroad; Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, of Union Theological Seminary; Mary 
Sargent Potter, daughter of Professor Sargent 
of the Arnold Arboretum; Hudson Maxim; 
Joyce Kilmer; Edna Dean Proctor; George W. 
Cable, author of ““Old Creole Days”; Stewart Ed- 
ward White, author of “The Blazed Trail’’; 
Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor; Kathleen Norris, 
author of “Mother’’; Walter Prichard Eaton; 
John Burroughs; Norman Harsele; Max East- 
man; Josephine Daskam Bacon; Herman Hage- 
dorn; May Irwin; Edward F. Bigelow; Jack 
London; Wilfrid Wilson Gibson; Cecilia Beaux; 
Herbert Reed (Right Wing); P. A. Vaile; Mar- 
garet Deland; Mary Roberts Rinehart; Marion 
Harland, and many others whose names stand 
high in American literature. 


Note This Program 


Here are the specific interests to which The 
Countryside devotes its attention primarily: 


House Buriitpinc—The acquisition of land, se- 
lecting the building site, placing the house, sci- 
entific construction, modern efficiency, buying 
the best building materials and equipment, 
choosing the house plans, dealing with the 
architect and builder—on these subjects the 
country house owner needs sound advice. He 
gets it in The Countryside Magazine. 


Inter10oR DecoraATION—What is new in flooring, 
wall coverings, mantels, bath room fittings, 
lighting fixtures, wood finishing? The Coun- 
tryside has articles and pictures about every- 
thing that goes to make the house inside com- 
fortable, beautiful, sanitary and efficient. 


House FurnisHtnc—Choosing rugs, curtains, 
hangings, furniture. Every object that helps 
to make your life indoors complete you will 
find discussed in The Countryside by writers 
who know their. subjects well. 


OuTswE THE Hovse—Preparing and keeping up 
the grounds to make your house in the country 
beautiful in its setting, putting up greenhouse 
and garage, buying seeds and bulbs, planting 
the garden, choosing efficient tools, planning the 
flower bed, selecting porch and garden furni- 
ture and decorations, enriching the soil, rais- 
ing small fruits, keeping poultry, dogs and live 
stock—all these delights of country living are 
dwelt upon in The Countryside by experts who 
write from scientific knowledge and experience, 
but in such a way that everyone may under- 
stand and receive the maximum of help and 
— from their reading and from the pic- 
ures 


HortTicuLTuRE—Here again The Countryside en- 
joys unusual distinction because of its excep- 
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tional sources of information and its scientific 
and accurate presentation of horticultural 
knowledge. 


Sports AND RECREATION—Life in the open air 
is a big factor in your scheme of country liv- 
ing. In The Countryside, as the seasons come 
round, you will find striking and picturesque 
articles on motoring, golf, tennis, riding, driv- 
ing, skating, shooting, fishing, camping, boat- 
ing and other sports—-to help you get the most 
out of your life along the countryside. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD—Good roads for your motor 
car, better schools for your children, proper 
lighting for your side-walk, the country club 
for your recreation, the suburban church for 
your worship, improved railway stations and 
train service for your suburban travel, more 
attractive approaches for your town—these 
things concern you intimately; and these are 
things for which, as you will see, The Country- 
side stands. 


The Countryside 
Shop 


A new and unique service free to every reader. 
This alone is worth many times the full sub- 
scription price—merely in what it saves you. 


The Countryside Shop keeps you in touch with 
the new things, and the best things, offered by 
the merchants and makers, growers and distrib- 
utors. It brings you the new ideas of those 
who plan and execute. It tells you how to get 
things, what to get and where to get them. 
Its expert counsellors are leaders in their special 
fields. Consultation is free—regarding Seeds, 
Bulbs, Shrubs or Trees, Garden Equipment, 
Outdoor Adornment, House Plans, Building Ma- 
terials, House Furnishings and Decorations, 
Furniture and Rugs, Motor Cars and Acces- 
sories, Trucks and Tools, Poultry and, Dogs, 
Sporting and Outdoor Goods, Country Property. 


Say Yes Now 


Use the yes blank below. No matter about the 
money today. The main thing is—get your 
acceptance in and enjoy your first number of 
what we plan to make the most definitely use- 
ful periodical aid to country living in America— 
and the most interesting. 





The Independent Corporation 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


YES. Send me the six numbers of 
The Countryside, beginning with 
February. I will send $1 shortly. 


PRONE nobis Seuhsanabecuee bese eveeeesesesseee 
Address 
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Send No Money 


now. ust mail 
the yes blank and 
make sure of this 
unusual bargain. 
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The circulation of Collier’s for 
nearly a year past has approx- 
imated or exceeded a million 
copies per week and is now 
firmly established above that 
figure. 


When a magazine passes the mil- 
lion mark (and that means being 
read by many more than a mil- 
lion persons) all sorts of things 
might appear to be possible. 


But as our plan has always been 
aimed at steady progress, it seems 


eee 


unnecessary to change it much just 
because we are bigger and more pros- 
perous and more folks are coming to 
our round table. We mean to go on 
very much as we have gone, and to 
take it as an elementary truth that the 
reasons for our present prosperity will 
properly be to-morrow the reasons for 
our further growth. 


If Collier’s can help to build up the 
spirit of constructive nationalism, to 
make the nation more of a nation and 
the citizen more of a citizen, surely 
that will be something worth working 
for. 
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Wanderlust! Already the days are 


lonZer—and winter-weary folk must soon 
respond to the call of tantalizin3, Spring, 








Green magic of the open! Is 
it to be yours—when the youn}, 


| year’s exhilaratin?, wine fires the 


blood with a cravin3, for new 
and wider horizons? 


A ear this season that will give 
the utmost, demand the least, and 
leave more freedom for the stimu- 
lating, joys of the road! 

Why not? 

All the miles you can crowd 
into the day—all the speed that 


the highway will tolerate—all the 
power that any road condition 
can demand—and the confidence 
that you ride in the best of form 
without excessive cost—are yours 
if you drive a Twin-six. 

A Packard exactly to your 
liking—now! You will want 
the design you want—uin the 
Spring. 

The days are lonZer—and the 
time is short. 











Ask the man who owns one 








Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-six motor carriages. Prices, open cars, 


$3050 and $3500, at Detroit. 


Packard dealers in all important cities. 
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CAREY PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
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Schoolgirl Complexion 


The freshness of the complexion is more a matter ably after thoroush cleansin}, with Palmolive Soap, 
of care than of years; the habit of using, a cream like Palmolive Cream comes sealed in white porcelain 


Palmolive should bein with school days. jars, from a white tiled room in a factory where 

Made from ingredients which supplement the every process is sanitary. For a reliable, pure cream, 
natural oils of the skin, Palmolive is a bedtime as deli®htful to use as it is beneficial, you must make 
cream. It should be used just before retirin},, prefer- the acquaintance of 


PALMOLIVE CREAM 


‘4 One .of the famous Palmolive line extra quality toilet specialties headed by PALMOLIVE Soap. Price 50 
cents a jar. PALMOLIVE Shampoo, Vanishing, Cream, Powder, also 50 cents each, and PALMOLIVE 
‘Taleuam and Shaving, Stick, 25 cents each, are all for sale by leadin), dealers, or you may write us direct, enclosing, 
price of article desired. Week-end Package, containing, seven Palmolive specialties, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 
Palmolive Rouge and Lip-Rouge are two new articles, price 50 and 25 cents each. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 
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